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KNOW KIWANIS 


Read the Only Complete Story of the 
Montreal Convention 


LL Kiwanians who attended the Con- 
vention know what fine sessions and 
conferences were held,and what com- 
plete committee reports, full of valuable 
suggestions for any kind of Kiwanis 
activity, were made. But there was so 
much, that you could not cover all in 
your notes. Everything isin the printed 
Convention Proceedings. 


Those Kiwanians who could not attend 
the Convention cannot possibly know 
the whole story, without this volume. 


Utilize the many ideas contained in 
Convention Proceedings for your club 
and committee work; benefit by the 
experience of Kiwanis leaders; keep 
this volume in your permanent Kiwanis 
library. 


Send $2.50 to International Head- 
quarters for a cloth-bound, finely 
printed volume; or $2.00 for a paper- 
bound; each with its detailed index. 


Order Your Copy Now! 


REN TRE AL 
CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


CAL tlie? 
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See Hii Easy it is to Quickly 
Become a Powerful Speaker 


Powerful Speech has shown thousands an amazingly easy way to win advancement in salary and 


position, a remarkably quick way to gain popularity, standing and success. 


You, too, can quickly 


conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity and bashfulness, and become a powerful and con- 
vincing speaker who can bend others to your will and dominate one man or an audience of thousands 


HERE is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing public 
speaker. Those who believe that the ability 
to speak forcefully belongs only to a few lecturers 
are making a serious mistake. I will prove that you, 
too, can quickly become a powerful speaker and 


rise from an obscure position to the head of a great 
corporation; another from the rs ank and file of political 
worker to national prominence; an ordinary trades 
union member to the national leade srship of great 
labor unions; a timid and retiring man to change 
suddenly into a popular and much applauded after- 


ean use that gift to win promotion, salary 


popularity, power. By an amaz- 
ing five minute test I will show 
you how to discover whether you 
are one of the 7 men out of every 
9 who have this “hidden knack” 

and do not know it. Men in 
almost every profession and line 
of business have made this test 
and then taken their first step 
toward success in a large way. 


Why Powerful Speakers 
Are Always Leaders 


It is the man who can put his 
ideas into convincing speech— 
the man who can sway others at 
his will and dominate one man or 
a thousand—who is sought out 
and asked to fill big, important, 
high-salaried positions. He is a 
leader; he stands head and shoul- 
ders above the mass. I am going 
to prove that you can be such a 
man by simply bringing out your 

“hidden personality” which is 
fighting for recognition but which 


increases, 


dinner and banquet 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speec 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 
and ambition 

How to become a clear, 
thinker 

How to develop your power of con- 
centration 

How to be the master of any situa- 
tion 


accurate 











speaker. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing 
things due to this simple, easy, 
yet effective training. 


You Become a Good 
Speaker—or I Don’t 
Want a Penny 


I do not care what line of 
business you are in; how 
bashful, timid, and self-con- 
scious you are now; I will 
guarantee to make you a 
powerful, convincing and 
easy speaker within a 
few weeks if you will 
give me 15 minutes 
a day in the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home I know 
what I have done 
for thousands of others and what 
remarkable results have been se- 
cured often in a month’s time. 
Therefore, if I cannot make you 
a powerful speaker I guarantee 














you keep hemmed in by self-consciousness, lack of 
confidence in yourself, timidity and bashfulness. 


It Is Amazingly Easy to Quickly 
Become a Powerful Speaker 


You do not need a college education nor any pre- 
vious voice training to become a powerful speaker. 
I will show you the secret that causes one man to 


to return every penny you have paid me and you 
owe nothing. 


Send For This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 


in a very interesting and informative booklet which 
is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
at right. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 


With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
fulness and fear—those things that keep you silent, 
while men of tesser ability get what they want by 
the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only 
men who have made millions but thousands have 
sent for this book—and are unstinting in their praise 
of it. You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advancement in 
position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can 
obtain your copy absolutely 
free by sending the coupon. 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 
3601 So. Michigan Ave. Dept. 918B 
Chicago, IIl. 


CC Or rr nnn a anaes as ee ns ee 


NOW SENT 
FREE 


North American Institute, 
3601 a Ave., Dept. 918-B, | 
l 


Chicago, I 
my copy of your famous book, How To Work | 
Wonders With Words. | 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
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‘Foreign Travel”’ 
a Department at THE DRAKE 


F you are contemplating a tour of Europe, South America, or any other 
portion of the globe, get in touch with THE DRAKE. The manage- 
ment's purpose is to make your trip most profitable, pleasant, comfortable ; 
to suggest travel with a consideration for the historical, commercial and 
artistic significance of places and events; to put you on your guard 
against needless expense. 
In Paris, you will find THE DRAKE'S representatives, C. C. Drake et Cie, at 11 Rue 
de Castiglione, prepared to provide for your every want. 


For Steamship Listings and Other Definite Information, Write 


Che DRAKE 


Foreign Travel Department 
CHICAGO 
THE DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE Management, the World's Standard in Hotel Service. 
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Coming! 








f A number of articles of very special interest at this 
time will appear in the August and September issues 
of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. Among these are— 
. 
The Rule of Reason—by David Kinley, Influence of Motion Pictures on our 
Ph.D., President, University of Illi- Present Day Life—by Carl E. Milli- 
, nois ken, former Governor of Maine, now 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko—by Stephen and Distributors of America 
Mizwa, Secretary and Director, The 
Kosciuszko Foundation 
















Service Clubs An Aid toInternational 

What Farmers Think About Cooper- Understanding—by C. King Wood- 
tive Marketing—by Carle C. Zim- bridge, President, Associated Adver- 
merman, of University of Minnesota tising Clubs of the World 


These and other worth-while articles, and news of recent KIWANIS activities 
throughout the United States and Canada, make these issues of decided interest. 


v 
Secretary, Motion Picture Producers ) 





The Kiwanis Magazine is an open forum for the Kiwanians of America 
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“3970 Increase In Sales-” 


Addressograph Did It— 


* E definitely attribute a 35% sales in- 

crease to the use of Addressograph.” 
FOB > soe 
Model ade 









—Moore’s Music House, Salem, Ore. 


*‘Enjoyed Biggest Year’’— 
**T*IGURES show that the first year we 

tried direct-mail advertising we enjoyed 

the largest year in the history of our business. 
Further, every dealer who took advantage of 

our direct-mail co-operation purchased more 





goods from us than the years previous.” 


—Enterprise Paint Mfg,Co., Chicago, Jil. 








100,000 


Use It For: 


1—Increasing Sales 

2—aAll Office Forms 
3—Shipping Tags, etc. 
4—Speeding Collections 
5—Pay and Dividend Forms 


“ “‘Speeds Up Collections ’’— 


UR Ribbon Print Addressograph gets 

our statements out in one day—on lime. 
As a result our collections have improved 
over 35%.” 


—Reliance Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 














6—Routing Schedules / 
7—All Addressing e y 
§—lIdentification Tags Canadian Main Office: Mail Coupon Today! 7 
60 Front St., W. Toronto, 2 r 
7 
927 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, U.S.A. ,% MAIL 
4 WITH 


“ YOUR LET- 
/ TERHEAD TO 


m= Giddressograph <A—_ 
FREE Trial Shows Why+ 


Chicago 
4 
4 














7 


F4 O00 Send FREE Booklet: ‘Which 
is Yours—Direct Mail Advertising or 
7 Direct Mail Selling?” 


Z UC) Send Latest 3-color catalog and Price List. 


/ (J Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Ma- 
chine. Will return freight collect unless we buy 
20-7 -26 
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Business slumped 
Then LONG DISTANCE sold 


$ 67,000 

















WORTH OF BUTTER 


Tue butter market was in that condition 
dreaded in every business. Orders had fallen 
off. Hardly a buyer could be found who 
would purchase outright; the most that 
was offered was to take the product on 
consignment. Then it was that a St. Louis 
wholesale house turned to the telephone. 
Their answer to the slump was a well- 
planned campaign of long distance calls, 


and this one telephone drive sold outright $67,000 worth of butter! 


“We wisH to thank your representative 
for his aggressiveness,” writes this St. Louis 
concern. “He talked selling by Long 
Distance until we were convinced.” 
There is no more effective ahswer to 
slumping business than a campaign of Jong 
distance calls. They enable you to. con- 
centrate weeks of travel into days of inten- 
sive, effective work. Your campaign can be 
transferred at will, and almost instantly, 
from one trade territory to any other in any 
part of the country. Long distance solici- 
tations restore confidence and make good- 
will. They find what you want to buy. 
They make sales. They do all the most 
persuasive human voice can do, and add 
to it country-wide range. Do you know 
from experience how your sales may be 


speeded up, how slumps may be prevented 
in advance by telephone? Have you organ- 
ized your telephone resources? Have your 
important men been trained in the essentials 
of telephone selling and buying? If busi- 
ness should slow down, do you know how 
long it would take to establish telephone 
contact with your important customers 
in every state in the Union? 

The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company will gladly make a free 
study of the productive telephone oppor- 
tunities in your business. In the mean- 
time,the telephone on your desk willconnect 
you promptly with anyone wanted in 
70,000 towns and cities. What distant 
concern or executive would it be to your 
profit to talk to, now?.... Number, please? 
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A Year of Achievement 


Accomplishment of Purposes, Strengthening of Organization, and Emphasis on Worth of 
Committees, Conventions, Councils and Conferences 1s Message of Keynote Address 
at Montreal Convention 


By Joun H. Moss 


me to express our gratification for the privilege 

of holding our convention upon Canadian soil, 

in the territory of this neighboring and neighbor- 
ly nation, whose glorious heritage of the past is amply 
worthy of its noble ancestry, whose heroic ambitions 
of the present reflect great credit upon an energetic 
people, whose history is destined to be a record of 
illustrious achievements. Canada is conquering the 
difficulties presented by vast stretches of territory, 
conjuring from Mother Earth the choicest of her posses- 
sions and guiding the minds of her people into whole- 
some channels. She is populating her provinces, 
advancing art, cultivating culture, encouraging educa- 
tion, stimulating science, fostering agriculture, further- 
ing industry. Great is her past, greater will be her 
future. 

Canada has attracted many of our people. We have 
some of hers. They get along well together. May our 
respective peoples, mindful of our separate destinies, 
ever cooperate for the welfare of each. May the be- 
loved flags of our respective nations ever intermingle 
their friendly folds, devoid of the jealousies and rival- 
ries of nations. And so I repeat that we are happy to 
convene in the territory of a nation whose aims and 
aspirations are so kindred to ours. We trust that you 
are as pleased to have us with you as we are happy 
to be with you. 

Turning ‘to a consideration of our mutual interests 
in KIWANIS, an organization whose membership com- 
prises citizens of both nations, I would premise my 
report by saying that this convention designates the 


U= the very threshold of my remarks permit 


close of our administration. A year further from 
what? A year nearer to what? A year richer in what? 
Happily we are privileged to report a year further from 
misconceptions, nearer a universal allegiance to our 
principles, richer in the achievement of our purposes. 
These achievements have been of a character which 
will prevent Time making them shrink into nothing 
by pricking the bubble of an ephemeral brilliancy. 
KIWANIS success is built upon the firmest of all founda- 
tions—that of practical idealism. It is not a spinner 
of theoretical cobwebs, or a weaver of impossible 
fancies. Not a field into which KIwANis has entered 
in which it has not proven efficient and successful. 

Emphasis this year was directed toward the four 
‘**C’s’”’—Committees, Conventions, Councils and Con- 
ferences. As to Committees I would say that each 
member was chosen because of ability in the direction 
of the work to be performed by the committee to which 
he was credited. After an acceptance of his obligations 
full information was given him as to the achievements 
of the past and the possibilities of the future. The 
reports of the respective committee chairmen, to be 
submitted later during this convention, will fully justify 
the wisdom of the caution exercised in these selections. 

The second ‘‘C’’ is Conventions, meaning district 
conventions. All reports indicate enlarged attendance, 
increased interest and marked progress in worthwhile 
aims and accomplishments. 

The third ‘‘C’’, Councils, refers to the International 
Council of the International Officers, Past International 
Presidents, International Committee Chairmen, and 
District Governors. The results of this have been 
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reported by the several governors to 
their respective members and were 
reflected in revivified efforts from 
which real achievements were ac- 
complished. 

The fourth “C” has reference to 
the conferences of district officials. 
Without exception these disclosed a 
clearer conception of duties, a great- 
er fidelity to obligations, a more 
fervent purpose to progress, a closer 
adherence to International. 

At the beginning of his adminis- 
tration your President appointed 
several special committees from 
among the International Trustees. 
The duties delegated to some are 
of a character as to preclude the 
possibility of a final report until 
some time in the future. The spe- 
cial committee appointed to in- 
vestigate uniform officers’ buttons 
rendered a report at the Saturday 
session of the Trustees and their con- 
clusions assure insignia of which we 
may well feel proud. 

An outstanding event of the 
year was the completion and 
dedication of the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial, in- 
tended as a memorial for a for- 
mer chief executive of the United 
States of America and in com- 
memoration of the more than 
century-long peace between Canada 


and the United States. Former 
President Warren G. Harding, 
having been a charter member 


of the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Ohio, this tribute 
to his respected 
memory was a 
most gracious act 
on the part of our 
organization. 
Erected in terri- 
tory over which he 
did not rule, it is 
unique among the 
monuments of 
men. 

May I attract 
your attention to 
the unique fact 
that there is only 
one other instance 
of a monument 
erected to the 
memory of the 
chief executive of 
one country in the 
territory of another 
nation—that of 
Lincoln, in Lon- 
don. This, there- 
fore, is the second 
instance of any- 
thing of that sort 
in the world’s his- 
tory. 

May I also at- 
tract your atten- 
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tion to the fact that the Harding 
Memorial was erected by voluntary 
subscriptions from among our own 
membership, and that a Canadian 
club, the Krwanis club of our 
host city, the Krwanis Club of 
Montreal was the first club, Cana- 
dian or American, to send in its 
subscription. If we entertained any 
regret regarding that monument it 
was due to the fact that we had 
nothing better than a monument 
with which to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of Harding, to commemorate 
the more than a century-long peace 
between Canada and the United 
States. And yet, we venture to 
entertain the hope that we built in 
that monument even better than 
we anticipated, because typifying, 
as it does, the 109 years of friend- 
ship between these two nations, 
without a written peace, without a 
gunboat upon the Great Lakes, 
without a spy or a fortification be- 
tween the two countries, the longest 
unprotected boundary line in the 
world, we surely are building for 
international peace and attracting 
the attention of other nations to 
what may be done purely through 
friendly relationships. And we do 
not believe we hope in vain, that that 
monument will speak to generations 
yet unborn and convey its message 
of peace and progress through all 
the centuries to come. 

While this time-honored method 
of commemoration is most com- 
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mendable let us not fail to actualize 
in our lives the virtues this monu- 
ment typifies. May the thought 
of Harding prove such an inspiration 
as will impel us to such actions as 
will reflect credit upon his memory. 
This must be se for such an achieve- 
ment introduces to the thoughts and 
feelings of soulful men and women 
hopes which lift them into an 
atmosphere of patriotic aspirations. 
No virtue is more fruitful than 
patriotism, nor is there a liberty 
enjoyed by civilized man which has 
not originated from it. Your Presi- 
dent will, at a later time on the 
convention program, render a final 

report on the Harding Memorial. 
In the direction of development 
our aim has been to secure strength 
and stability rather than numerical 
growth. Measured in this manner 
your President believes this to have 
been the greatest year Krwanis has 
ever had. Although extension efforts 
have not been minimized, quality 
membership has been magnified. 
The result is vigor and vitality. 
There is a cohesiveness of thought 
and a solidarity of purpose most 
pleasing. Club and district officers 
are better acquainted with their 
duties and responsibilities, and have 
educated their members in the 
meaning of Kiwanis. Clubs, dis- 
tricts, and the committees of both 
are functioning in a manner never 
before known. Kiwanis has truly 
become one of the best of great 
organizations and 











New Officers 
Vice-President William C. Alexander, Immediate Past President John H. Moss, 
President Ralph A. Amerman, and Vice-President H. Stanley Higman. 


one of the greatest 
of good organiza- 
tions. 

KIWANIS enjoys 
a pleasing past, a 
calm present, an 
inviting future. 
Just as civilization 
is as greatly in- 
debted to the dead 
as to the living so 
the present of our 
organization would 
be otherwise than 
it is, and the future 
would be otherwise 
than it would be, 
because of the 
achievements _ of 
the past. The past 
provided principles 
and policies for 
purposeful under- 
takings. With 
these principles 
and policies as a 
guide the present 
has made marked 
progress along the 
highway of credit- 
able accomplish- 
ments. The future 














will carry Kiwanis still further for- 
ward. The past and present are en- 
shrined in a halo of satisfaction. The 
future is brightened by the golden 
gleam of greater achievements. 

Even though the past is one in 
which we may justly indulge, a pride 
this day possesses a greater sig- 
nificance than merely that of self- 
congratulation. Growth and prog- 
ress lie in the realm of the future, 
not of the past. Just as the summer 
ripens and the fall harvests the 
crops sown in the spring so has 
KIWANIS, in its achievements, 
turned to fruitage the blossoms of 
former efforts. Just as we are 
harvesting what our predecessors 
sowed so are we sowing what our 
successors will harvest. The possi- 
bilities of the future are as limitless 
as the germinations of spring, the 
growing of summer and the fullness 
of fall. 

To rise to the highest plane of our 
possibilities we seek your enlarged 
and enthusiastic cooperation with 
club, district and _ International. 
Together we can achieve infinitely 
more than would be possible by 
working separately. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago the Italian Statesman, 
Mazzini, asserted that: ‘‘the epoch 
of individuality is past, and it is the 
duty of reformers to initiate the 
epoch of association.” Organiza- 
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tions of all kinds are a feature of 
the times. In both small and large 
centers of population many ques- 
tions are constantly arising demand- 
ing a concert of action. When 
population remains scattered it en- 
gages in few undertakings demand- 
ing associated effort, but the com- 
plexities of modern business and 
social life render associations neces- 
sary. They preclude the weakened 
efforts of many men trying to do 
the same thing at the same time by 
different methods. When occasion 
demands they are organized and 
prepared to act promptly, intelli- 
gently and with practical efficiency, 
and are not obliged to await the 
organization of an unorganized com- 
munity of interests. 

As an organization we can accom- 
plish infinitely more than as in- 
dividuals. Individual effort is neces- 
sarily weak and feeble in comparison 
with the combined effort of the 
many. As an acknowledgement of 
this we have many different associa- 
tions which are achieving much in 
their respective fields of endeavor. 
A unity of action yields a power 
which is absolutely irresistible. Our 
civic, social, economic and edu- 
cational welfare have found a faster 
progress because of this unification 
of the best thought of our several 
communities. 
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The strength of any organization 
is commeasurate with the activities 
of the members who compose it. 
Its strength is founded upon the 
support of its members. Individual 
interest is the keystone in the arch 
upon which rests the stability of the 
superstructure. Oftentimes our 
individual support may seem as un- 
important as a single tree in the 
forest, a solitary grain of sand upon 
the desert, or a single wild flower 
wasting its fragrance in the solitudes 
of the forest, but just as each of these 
play their important part in the 
ordered harmony of the universe so 
our individual support means much 
in its wide-reaching relations to the 
effectiveness of our organization 
labors. In an essential and almost 
vital sense each individual is a unit 
upon which our success is built. 

And so we would ask that you re- 
pledge and redouble your efforts in 
behalf of your organization. KI- 
WANIS cannot be successful if you 
condense your activities into the one 
and one-half hour devoted to our 
weekly meetings any more than 
religion can be successful if confined 
to the period of the Sabbath service. 
If the working hours of the week be 
compared to a dollar our weekly 
meetings, which are about the same 
duration as a Sunday service, would 

(Turn to page 403) 
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We Build—a Canadian Aspect 


Progress Accompanies Ideals 


By Str HENRY WortH THorNTON, K. B. E. 


Chairman and President of the Canadian National Railways 


T MAY seem presumptuous on 
my part to have selected as the 
subject on which to address you, 

the one for which you, as an organ- 
ization, stand. ‘‘We Build” is your 
motto, and throughout the length 
and breadth of this continent your 
reputation is that of having built, 
and built well, and it may puzzle 
you a little that I should have chosen 
your motto as the theme of my talk 
when your many and _ laudable 
achievements testify to your ability 
in the doing of good works. 

However, I hope I may be able to 
impart some new knowledge, leave 
some message with you which will 
help you on in your work, just as I 
am sure your visit to this great city 
and this magnificent country of ours 
cannot but help broaden your views 
and assist in your endeavors. So I 
have elected to speak on the Cana- 
dian aspect of building, and in that 
effort may I leave some new thought 
with you which will be productive 
of further good works. Many of 
you are from that great country to 
the south, but your efforts, your 
aims and your desires are interna- 
tional, and I am sure that you can 
learn much from Canada that, 
blended with your experiences at 
home, will serve you well in your 
future activities. 

Canada, a country small in popu- 
lation, but great in area—ambitious 
and active, and fast taking its 
place among the nations of the 
world. You have recognized this by 
selecting, on two different occasions, 
a Canadian city for your Interna- 
tional convention. The people of the 
United States are rapidly coming to 
regard Canada as the playground of 
the world. They come here to 
fish, to hunt, to play golf, to scale 
our mountain peaks and indulge in 
other activities. 

But what is more important they 
also come here to take advantage of 
our valuable water power, to help 
develop our pulpwood resources, 
engage in mining and_ establish 
branch factories. They are inter- 
ested in our immense wheat crop 
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and the products of our forests. Our 
interests and our thoughts are one 
with those of the people of the 
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United States. Politically and 
geographically we are separate, but 
economically we are one, and above 
all we are both integral parts of a 
great race which has attained the 
greatest industrial, social and moral 
achievements the world has ever 
known. Therefore, you will see 
that it is well that there should be 
an interchange of ideas and ideals 
between these two countries. And 
it is well that you should take this 
opportunity to learn from us the 
Canadian aspects of the develop- 
ment of those ideals which tend to 
improve the country, community 
and individual, and the moral as- 
pect of the world as a whole. 

I am a firm believer in the human 
element in all things. Without the 
brains and the soul of man there 
would be no good works. It is the 
individual factor which counts, and 
when individuals band themselves 
together with a common idea of 
civilization and morality, progress 
must result. It is true politically. 
It is true in business. It is true in 
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our churches, and combining them 
all it is true in this new conception 
which has resulted in KIWANIS. You 
blend business, religion and politics 
for the betterment of your respec- 
tive communities and your countries 
and back of it all is the unselfish 
effort of the individual. It is the 
spirit with which the pioneers of the 
United States were imbued. It is 
the spirit which has come down 
through generations of both French 
and English in Canada. And it is 
that which has permitted two races 
to dwell together in harmony in 
Montreal and the Province of Que- 
bec. 

Canada is one of the dominions 
which make up a great Common- 
wealth of Nations. She is bound to 
the Mother Country by strongest 
ties. You all know the part played 
by the Dominion in the Great War, 
how her sons rallied to support the 
cause of Britain, and of their record 
of achievements in the interests of 
humanity and civilization. And it 
is that same spirit which has lately 
carried England through one of the 
greatest industrial crises which ever 
confronted the nation. Yet, sepa- 
rated as she is from the mother land 
by the Atlantic Ocean, Canada is in 
a measure an entity. She has her 
own government. Her problems 
differ in many respects from those 
of Britain. Her influences and her 
customs are different. Her mone- 
tary system is quite different. Her 
climate and her physical peculiar- 
ities are entirely unlike those of the 
Mother Country. Geographically 
and economically Canada is like 
the United States, and I would like 
you all to ponder on this, for in 
business and in our intercourse it 
makes it necessary for us to com- 
pete industrially with you who live 
to the south of us. In other words 
we—a country of ten million per- 
sons—must exert our efforts to keep 
up with the progress of the United 
States, a country more than ten 
times our size in population. I 
mention this because in all our in- 
dustrial and social activities we 
ever have your example before us. 
Our close contact with you is re- 

















sponsible for this; so in our building, 
in carving out an ideal country in 
which to live, ours has been a strug- 
gle; for we have had to construct 
a country of greater area than the 
United States with a far smaller 
number of workmen. 

What have we today as a result? 
Thanks to the spirit and the ideals of 
Briton and Frenchman, ours is one 
of the outstanding countries of the 
world. And this could only have 
been accomplished by working along 
constructive lines, by pursuing those 
social, economic and political ideals 
for which KIWANIS stands. But at 
the root there is ever the human 
factor. Men—clean minded, right 
thinking, intelligent, energetic men, 
imbued with the pioneer spirit—the 
spirit which marked both pilgrim 
father and Jesuit missionary—these 
made it all possible. They found 
their way through unknown waters, 
even from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, down the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico; they tramped 
the plains and crossed the great 
divide to the slopes of the Pacific. 
And as they went they built, until 
today we have here a country—not 
so populous as the United States; 
not as wealthy as the world reckons 
wealth, but a country which is 
proud to border for three thousand 
miles one of the greatest countries 
of the world, the United States. 
And in that pride Canada is jealous 
of the fact that it has accomplished 
what it has in the face of odds which 
did not confront 
the United States 
even in its most 
difficult period. 

All this could 
not have been done 
but for the fact 
that the men who 
were instrumental 
in these achieve- 
ments were filled 
with the endeavor 
to build a nation 
founded on loyalty, 
morality and fair 
dealing to all man- 
kind. It was the 
same spirit which 
imbued the pio- 
neers of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and 
I am confident that 
it is this one com- 
mon purpose that 
has been a factor 
in the preservation 
of peace between 
these two countries 
for over a century 
and which permits 
the existence of the 
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longest unfortified frontier in the 
world—a great example to other 
nations. 

It is the KrwanIs spirit in the 
individuals which furnishes the ideals 
of the two countries. This spirit, 
I hold, dates back to the days of 
the Magna Charta. Krwanls is but 
the exemplification of it—an instru- 
ment of expression, which through 
collective strength has been able to 
accomplish what it has. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I 
talk shop. I understand that KI- 
WANIS is composed of business and 
professional men and that at the 
weekly meetings of your individual 
clubs some member is permitted to 
speak briefly about his own busi- 
ness. ‘The Booster,’’ I believe you 
call him. May I be your booster 
today, and may I boost Canada 
through my own business connec- 
tions, which are closely allied with 
the interests of the country as a 
whole? 

The Canadian National Railways, 
over whose destinies I am privileged 
to preside, came into existence about 
four years ago through force of cir- 
cumstances due largely to war con- 
ditions. Coordination of the vari- 
ous lines which now comprise the 
Canadian National and which, in- 
cidentally, form the largest railway 
system on the continent, brought 
many problems. Some of these 
were quickly disposed of; others re- 
mained from year to year, but with 
each successive cycle, improvement 
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has been shown until we have been 
able to assume an optimistic atti- 
tude towards the ultimate result. 
These troubles and problems may 
Or may not interest you according 
to the individual, and I am not 
going to occupy your time or atten- 
tion with them, but there is one 
thing that I want to impress on you, 
and that is that whatever we may 
have done, whatever we may have 
accomplished in the way of over- 
coming seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles, has been due to the ef- 
forts of those individuals who make 
up the Canadian National family. 

For one man or any small group 
of men to attempt to attack a prob- 
lem of the size incidental to the 
taking over of these railways by the 
Canadian Government and hope to 
solve it alone, would have been to 
court immediate failure. In my 
experience as a railroad man I have 
become convinced of the wisdom of 
Andrew Carnegie’s plan of sur- 
rounding himself with men who 
knew their jobs and were sincere 
and conscientious in performing 
them. Again it is the human ele- 
ment. Whatever your business or 
pleasure, whatever you undertake, 
surround yourself with the right 
type of men and then work with 
them and play with them, always 
encouraging them in their endeavors 
and you will get their best efforts. 
That is the way to build; that is the 
way we are building in Canada. It 
is an old and trite saying that ‘‘qual- 
ity, not quantity, 
counts’ and there 
was never a truer 
word uttered. 

If the Canadian 
National Railways 
have encountered 
any measure of suc- 
cess under this 
management it is 
due not only to 
the officers and the 
men higher up in 
the organization, 
but to the spirit 
of loyalty and the 
willingness and 
conscientiousness 
of the men and 
women who make 
up the rank and 
file of the Cana- 
dian National Sys- 
tem. They are all 
builders—their 
work is construc- 
tive because it can- 
not be otherwise 
when it is attacked 
with such a spirit 
as theirs. Every- 
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one of them would make a valuable 
member of some KIWANIS club. 

You who have come to Montreal 
to attend this International Con- 
vention of KIWANIANS have seen 
something of what can be accom- 
plished by those who build well. 
We have here a city founded on 
faith and built on good works, con- 
ceived of that desire to erect in what 
was then a wilderness, a monument 
to religion and morality, for the 
glorification of the founder’s mon- 
arch and the advancement of civi- 
lization. Whether Paul de Chomedy 
de Maisonneuve and his little 
band of followers built well, whether 
those who followed carried out his 
ideals, I leave for you to answer. 
For myself, I do not believe that 
the great metropolis of Canada— 
the fifth city on this continent— 
would have become such had there 
not been a spirit such as that ex- 
emplified in KIwANIs existing in the 
hearts of these forebears of our 
French brothers. 

And so it has been through the 
history of the Dominion. I might 
continue without end telling you 
of how Canadians have made Mon- 


treal—a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic—a great seaport of the 
American Continent; how thous- 
ands of miles of railways were 


thrust through forests, across plains 
and over mountains, backed largely 
by courage and optimism and faith 
in the future development and 
growth of the country. How men, 
and women, too, ventured forth 
into new and unexplored sections 
and made Canada the great country 
itistoday. How one work followed 
another until Canada assumed its 
place among the nations of the 
world. All this has been made 
possible because Canadians built 
and built well. 


It was the human element im- 
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bued with the ideals of advance- 
ment and progress which accom- 
plished it all. And today, Canada 
and Canadians are continuing to 
build. You as Krwantans, I under- 
stand, recognize in the Montreal 
Kiwanis club one of the out- 
standing units of your entire Inter- 
national organization. Its good 
works are cited before your various 
clubs, your district and Interna- 
tional meetings, and its achieve- 
ments are constantly before those 
of us who are not privileged to be 
members of your organization, and 
I know of no better way of impress- 
ing upon you the way in which we 
Canadians build than to point to 
the Montreal Krwanis club and 
say: “These are the men who do it; 
this is the material of which Canada 
is made. Their works speak for 
them 

Not all of us can be KIWANIANs, 
but we can all carry on in the spirit 
of KIWANIS, and in our own quiet 
way we are doing it. In our own 
organization we are constantly build- 
ing. When I speak of building, I 
do not refer to physical develop- 
ment but to the part which we are 
playing in the commercial and 
industrial growth of the country, 
the part that we play through our 
international railway lines in 
cementing the friendly contact be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States, and above all what we are 
endeavoring to do for the individual 
—the unit which makes our nation 
great. 

Let me point for a minute to the 
progress Canada has made during 
the last two decades, and any com- 
parisons that I may make with the 
country to the south are justified by 
pride in what we have accomplished, 
and are cited in no boastful or crit- 
ical mood. From 1901 to 1911 
Canada’s increase in population was 
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34.1 per cent, equal to the best de- 
cade in the history of the United 
States. During the next ten years 
progress was impeded by the great 
war, but even during these trying 
times the growth in population was 
21.95 per cent, as against 14.9 per 
cent in the United States. Equally 
encouraging to Canadians are the 
figures which show that in 1870 the 
thirty-eight million people of the 
United States were producing from 
the oil fields, gold, copper, iron and 
coal mines, the same mineral wealh 
that is being produced by the nine 
million people of Canada today. 
Further, Canada has developed 
larger foreign trade today than had 
the 76,000,000 people of the United 
States in 1899. Canada’s per capita 
export trade in 1924 was $125, as 
compared with $37 in the United 
States. Figures like these, Canada’s 
great grain crop, the output of 
forests and fisheries and her other 
activities all denote progress—pro- 
gress which could not have come toa 
nation which had not built on the 
firm foundation of integrity and 
desire to make the world better for 
mankind. 

“Civilization follows the flag,”’ 
someone has said, and it matters not 
what flag so long as the spirit of 
fellowship and good will is in the 
hearts and actions of those who bear 
the standard. You KIWANIANS are 
standard bearers, constantly stand- 
ing on the threshold of better things, 
always looking into the future with a 
purpose to do better works. We in 
Canada are striving in the same 
direction and today we extend our 
hand of greeting to you, welcoming 
you to a city and a country whose 
watchword is progress and whose 
effort is to build bigger and better 
works. May we continue to travel 
this same path. 
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World Peace and Justice 


CANNOT think of any place 
| on earth where a man can deal 

more fittingly with the prob- 
lem of world justice and peace than 
in the land or the country in which 
we are meeting at this moment. 
We are meeting in the great Do- 
minion of the North; we, who for 
the most part, have come from the 
great Republic to the South. Even 
though other speakers have stressed 
this point before, I remind you that 
there is no place on earth where two 
great countries have dwelt side by 
side, contiguous each to the other, 
for 111 years, separated from each 
other only by imperceptible bound- 
aries, undivided from each other 
in any other way, of which it can 
be said that not only for a century 
and a decade and a year they have 
kept the peace, but they have so 
kept it and they are so keeping it 
that it requires no gift of prophecy 
to foretell today that the relations 
between the Dominion of Canada 
and the Republic of the United 
States of America are an augury of 
the truth that the two great English 
speaking commonwealths of earth 
will never lift up hands against each 
other. 

This has come about, not because 
we speak a common language—be- 
cause we don’t. In Canada, Eng- 
lish is spoken. In America, it is 
understood. We in New York cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of speak- 
ing English. On the Island of Man- 
hattan we speak an Indian dialect 
made up of Italian, Irish, Yiddish, 
German, French, Spanish, Polish, 
Russian, Bulgarian, and a few other 
languages included, which together 
constitute no more than a Man- 
hattanese dialect of the English 
tongue, which only New Yorkers 
speak. That dialect being a disease, 
which, I hope, will never spread 
throughout the rest of America. 

So it is not because we speak a 
common language, or ours is a com- 
mon heritage, that 111 years of 
peace have been observed between 
the Dominion and the Republic 
of North America. There are 
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of the World is Democracy 
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other and deeper seated reasons. 
For one thing, you of the North 
and we of the South, have cast out 
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fear. Fear! There is no fear either 
in Canada of the United States, or 
in the United States of Canada. 
We face each other without fear, 
with perfect trust, with perfect 
confidence in the good will of the 
other. 

When I speak of fear I am think- 
ing of European lands. 

If you knew the tragedy, as some 
of us do, of the way in which the 
European lands are ruled, mastered, 
dominated by fear! Since the war, 
I am prepared to say—not because 
I am speaking in Canada—the one 
country that has taken off fear is 
England. England knows no fear, 
not because of its mighty army or 
its formidable navy, but because 
England has been so occupied with 
well doing on behalf of other lands; 
England has so concerned itself, 
with repairing the waste of war; 
England has so completely given 
itself to the binding up of the wounds 
of humanity, that there is no room, 
no place for fear. Fear is just as 
prevalent among the victors as 
among the vanquished nations. That 
is the hurt and the real wound and 
the real curse of war. It smites 
with fear and trembling victor and 
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On the Basis that the Ultimate Rule 


vanquished alike. But, we in the 
United States and you in the Do- 
minion of Canada have kept our 
souls free from fear. We do not 
know what it is to fear one another. 

I am going to make a statement 
to which some of my fellow Ameri- 
cans will object, but I shall make it, 
none the less, because I am not here 
to please you by smooth speaking, 
but to flatter you by truth-speaking. 
I pray God that the time may come 
when the last of the republics of 
Central and South America will 
view the United States of America 
with the same attitude of perfect 
trust and confidence and fearless- 
ness with which you of the Dominion 
of the North have come to view the 
Government and the people of the 
United States of America. It is no 
virtue to be just brotherly and 
gracious to nations that are as 
strong as or stronger than ourselves. 
The great business of governments 
is to be just and gracious and for- 
bearing and magnanimous to the 
weaker nations, to the smaller peo- 
ples of the earth. Not in a spirit of 
flattery, not because I am an anglo- 
maniac—for I am frankly and un- 
ashamedly an Anglophile if a refer- 
ence to the British Commonwealth 
for its mighty and immeasurable 
contributions to the highest welfare 
of humankind makes one an anglo- 
phile—but because I read history, 
I say to you that the genius of 
Britain has moved Britain—not 
always in the centuries that are 
passed, but in recent generations 
and decades, to be scrupulously 
just, to be meticulously fair, not 
only to France and to Germany 
and to Japan, and to America, but 
to the least of peoples. 

There I come to one of the reasons 
for the great and wonderful peace 
that has obtained between Canada 
to the north and the Republic, 
which is ours, to the south, for more 
than a century. In a sense we are 
in the same boat. Not Canada and 
the United States, but Britain and 
the United States. For, after all, 
in Canada there are really only two 
great populations, numerically, the 
one the old English stock, the other 
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the French stock. Canada is an 
English dominion with a significant 
French population. 

The English and the French 
stocks are learning, if they have not 
perfectly learned, as yet, the art of 
living together. But, after all, that 
is nothing, compared with Great 
Britain, compared with us of the 
United States of America. 

There isn’t a nationality, there 
isn’t a religion, there isn’t a tongue, 
there isn’t a race on earth, repre- 
sentatives of which are not to be 
found within the British Common- 
wealth. Great Britain is a macro- 
cosm. As a student of life and 
history, I say that Great Britain 
has learned the problem of dealing 
justly with all its peoples, and 
faiths, and races, and tongues as 
no other people on earth has done, 
up to this time. 

Will you not forgive me, if I, a 
Jew, and Jewish teacher, point out 
that Great Britain has been re- 
warded for this attitude of magnani- 
mous tolerance and more than 
tolerance. After all, it was the 
hand of a Jew, which within a gen- 
eration of the complete liberation 
of Jews in the British Common- 
wealth, placed the crown of Empire 
upon the Royal head of England’s 
Queen—I have reference to Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield; 
and, after all, when five years ago 
England required a wise adminis- 
trator, a statesman of the first rank 
to conserve what Disraeli had con- 
solidated, England sent another 
Jew, Rufus Isaacs, now the Marquis 
of Reading, as Viceroy of India. I 
name that only to show you how 
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abundantly a country is rewarded 
which places a premium upon simple 
manhood. 

Irrespective of faith or race or 
the heritage of nationality, England 
takes it for granted that all her sons 
and daughters are British, loyal, 
devoted British subjects, and, we 
English speaking people to the 
south are learning the same lesson. 

I honor Kiwanis for being one 
of the harmonizing, conciliating, 
unifying, fraternizing influences in 
American life. After all, without 
trenching upon controversy, with- 
out speaking ill of the dead—I find 
that I am sufficiently occupied when 
I speak ill of the living who deserve 
it, in New York, without speaking 
ill of the dead—we of the Ameri- 
can Republic have learned, with- 
in the last five years, there is 
one thing that men will never be 
able to say in your and my country, 
namely, ‘‘We Trade’”’—‘We Trade” 
in prejudices, in hatreds, in bigot- 
ries, in animosities, in intolerances. 
Vast, continental as is the sweep 
of our republic, America is too little 
to give harbor and asylum to the 
spirit that would lift up the hand 
against any people or race or re- 
ligion among the American people. 

Instead of “We Trade” in in- 
tolerance, we are coming to learn 
that the slogan of America must 
be “We Build.” “We Build’”’ 
through love. ‘‘We Build” through 
understandings. ‘We Build” 
through sympathy. ‘We Build”’ 


through service. ‘‘We Trade’”’ for 
ourselves. ‘We Build’ for our 
country and our future. I am 


mighty glad that I have come to 
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International KIwANIs, which is 
substituting the newer, higher ideal 
“We Build” for the older, happily 
defunct notion that man can live 
by the bread of trading, and trading 
alone. 

I said that thegeniusof Britain was 
to be an asylum, a home, a refuge 
for all peoples and races. Let me 
point out that it is no less the glory 
of the United States of America, 
for after all, we are a conglomerate 
of a hundred peoples and races and 
tongues and faiths; and yet America 
is broad and hospitable enough to 
welcome, to include, to shelter all, 
without discrimination, without an- 
tagonism, without embitterment of 
any element of our population. 

Peace has stood for a hundred 
years and more, between Canada 
and the United States, not because 
there are no forts. Disarmament 
will not bring peace; for after dis- 
armament may come a new type 
of re-armament. If every fort on 
earth were laid low, if every battle- 
ship were sunk in the seven seas, on 
the morrow we could have the 
deadliest war that ever devastated 
human kind through the instru- 
mentality of new death dealing 
agencies, the agencies of the air, 
the chemical forces that could be 
used in the deadliest of ways. 
Peace will not come about through 
laying down arms, but through 
lifting up hearts. Peace has been 
here, because we have the mood of 
peace, the atmosphere of peace, 
the will to peace; because we have 
known that there was nothing we 
could take from one another without 

(Turn to page 403) 
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International Board for 1926-27. From left to right: Michael A. Gorman, Trustee; Charles F. Adame, ‘ ¢. Trustee; James P. Neal, Trustee; 
° 


. C. W. Parker, Secretary; William C. Alexander, Vice-President; J. Randall Caton, Jr., Trustee; 
George E. Snell, Trustee; Ralph A. Amerman, President; O. Samuel Cummings, Trustee; 


Russell C. 


Fred 
Trustee; 4. Heber Winder, 


ustee; 


ton, Trustee; Horace W. 


H. Moss, Immediate Past President; 


. Stanley Higman, Vice-President; William C. Green, 
McDavid, Trustee; Charles W. Gold, Trustee. Raymond M. 


Crossman, Trustee, and Henry C. Hejnz, Treasurer, not in picture, 




















Montreal—a Great Convention 


Indicating the Certainty of Kiwanis Progress 


OR several years I have tried to 
write as if I had an outside view 
of the KIWANIS. convention. 
Each time I have been able to say 
with absolute truthfulness that the 
most recent convention was the 
best convention we have ever had. 
The convention in Montreal was 
all of that! 
I am from the south, where we 
boast of our hospitality to the 
stranger within our gates. Cer- 


tainly Memphis next year will have - 


her work cut out for her to exhibit 
a greater cordiality than was shown 
in Montreal. Not only were the 
entertainments of the very highest 
possible type but every. citizen of 
that beautiful city seemed to feel 
that the KIrwANIANS were their per- 
sonal guests. 

Only one moot question came be- 
fore the convention. The Des 
Moines club offered a change in our 
Constitution and By-laws adding 
fifty cents to the annual dues, this 
fifty cents to be set aside for conven- 
tion purposes only. It was argued 
that when delegates give up their 
time to attend a convention 


By ROE FULKERSON 


tions into reality. We proved this 
at theelection in Montreal. Of course 
the delegate body was largely from 
the United States. Fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty votes were cast in the 
election of officers. Of these the 
only man to receive every vote was 
Charles F. Adams of Calgary, a Ca- 
nadian, of course. 

Montreal had the largest con- 
vention ever held. Five thousand 
two hundred and forty-eight people 
were registered, the high water 
mark of attendance. The managers 
of the convention hall, the Forum, 
estimated that there were about six 
thousand people in the hall the 
night of the official opening of the 
convention and that few if any 
left the night Montreal put on her 
big historical pageant. 

This alone was worth going to 
Montreal to see. It displayed in 
moving tableaux from the discovery 
of Canada, the court of France at 
the time, showed the old native 
habitant jn his home life and in- 
cluded a Frency gypsy camp and a 
group of contented Scotchmen in 


Canada, bagpiping and _highland- 
flinging to the delight of everyone. 

The convention was opened and 
closed on schedule time. Every- 
thing was handled to the delight of 
all. International officers were in 
session Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
and every night during the conven- 
tion. But what are International 
officers for except to work while the 
rest of the convention has a good 
time? 

In between times everyone danc- 
ed. They danced at the Ritz- 
Carlton, at the Windsor and at the 
Mount Royal. They danced in the 
Queens and they danced in the cafés 
and in fact wherever there were six 
square feet of space they danced. 
After every entertainment and every 
social function they danced. At 
every chance they danced and the 
chances were many. 

Past International President Henry 
J. Elliott and International Vice- 
President J. Walter Taylor, both 
residents of Montreal, were not 
content to let the city and the 
KIWANIANS give all the entertain- 
ments, but to the Inter- 





they should not have to bear 
the entire burden of the 
cost and that this fund 
would enable the conven- 
tion management to reduce 
the registration fee and do 
away with the present plan 
of asking a club inviting 
the convention to guaran- 
tee up to ten thousand 
dollars, the registrations 
from an attendance of at 
least forty-five hundred 
people. There were many 
conflicting opinions and the 
convention in its wisdom 
postponed action until next 
year that all might have a 
chance to study the sub- 
ject. 

We boast a bit in KI- 
WANIS that we are an in- 
fluence in the kindly feeling 
existing between Canada 
and the United States. We 
have been a bit bragful 
that, knowing and loving 
each other, we carry this 
friendliness between na- 








national family gave social 
functions of a personal 
nature, which were a joy 
to attend. 

What mortar is to a 
brick wall, what cement is 
to a foundation, filling 
every crack and interstice 
and uniting the whole into 
one compact mass, Jules 
Brazil was to the conven- 
tion. His ready wit and 
clever music: filled every 
stage wait and relieved the 
tedium of every session. 

It was not possible to 
give each delegate and 
each lady the best room in 
the best hotel in Montreal. 
It is one of the regrettable 
things at a KIWANIS con- 
vention that this cannot 
be accomplished and it is 
hoped that some day a 
genius will arise who can 
manage it. Like making a 
two-foot rule with only 
one end, this has not been 














(Turn to page 404) 
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Convention Views 


Top from left to right: Former Trustees Lewis Mitchell, Dr. Burton D. Myers, Immediate Past President John H. Moss, former Trustee Dou J. 
Scott, former Vice-President J. Walter C. Taylor, former Trustee Thomas E. Babb, Jr. Center left: Former Vice-President James P. Neal (newly 
elected Trustee) and former Vice-President J. Walter C. Taylor. Center right: Immediate Past President Moss with Sir Henry W. Thornton. Center: 
The two inimitables, Jules Brazil and Roe Fulkerson. Bottom: A view of Montreal harbor showing the steamships where some districts were housed. 
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Kiwanis and Public Opinion 


Education of the Individual’s Valuation of His Own Opinions a Great Need 


By THE HONORABLE ATHANASE DAVID, K. C. 


T IS a great pleasure to welcome 
KIWANIANS in the name of 
the old Province of Quebec to 

this City of Montreal. I am a very 
proud son of my Province. My 
ancestors, in a few years from now, 
will have been here 300 years. I 
am, therefore, a son of the land. 
When I speak of that land I speak 
of it with the pride you speak, your- 
self, of your own country. 

Speaking to you, coming from 
all states of the Unted States, I 
cannot, I believe, escape making 
the remark that at all times when 
you look back in your history you 
must not forget that those who were 
my ancestors were those who helped 
the United States place the first 
star in your banner. 

Quebec has been said, very often, 
to be the sanest spot in the world. 
Naturally, every pretty woman 
loves to hear that she is the lovliest 
in the world. But, even supposing 
that at times a little exaggeration 
was placed in the manner of ex- 
pressing those opinions, there can 
be no doubt, by you gentlemen, 
that even if we haven’t the Statue, 
we have perfect liberty here. 

We appreciate to see so many 
come from across the border to see 
us and know us a little better, be- 
cause I suppose you are not of those 
that will pass through a country 
without observing and without look- 
ing at it. What would be the use 
of having traveling scholarships if 
we did not expect every one of those 
scholars, when they are in France, 
Germany, Belgium, England, Switz- 
erland, or any country of Europe 
not being able to look at individu- 
als, constitutions, and régimes and 
come back with a more accurate 
knowledge of the constitutions of 
other countries and other modes 
of living? 

I suppose that I have very little 
stress to make, and put on the re- 
marks which were made on the 
opening meeting of this convention. 
I was then in Ottawa. I took great 
pleasure in reading your remarks. 





Address before the Montreal Convention, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1926. 





Provincial Secretary, Province of Quebec 


You believed, I am sure, in your 
modesty and humility, that those 
remarks were just for KIWANIS. 





The Honorable Athanase David, K. C. 


No, sir! The remarks you made the 
other night are of that standard 
that can be accepted by the world. 
You spoke truth. You spoke your 
thought. And as we are living in 
an age where from day to day ego- 
tism goes down and cooperation 
comes up, we can see, I believe, 
whether we are proud citizens of 
the United States or of Canada, 
that problems that face the world 
today force us to accept a new title 
—citizens of the world. 

In the human body, if a limb 
suffers or is inefficient, you will 
readily admit, I know, that the 
whole body is sore, is ill. And I 
must say that this principle must 


now be carried into international, 


life, and that we must accept as the 
truth that wherever there is a coun- 
try that suffers, the world suffers. 
Stability requires proper adjust- 
ment of all mechanics, whether you 
call it constitutional, national or 
political. When somewhere some- 
thing is out of order, you cannot 
say that there is order in the world. 

How can we come to create this 
public opinion that will make of 
all men citizens of the world, that 
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is to say, men who for some moments 
at some time will leave aside the 
egotist idea of earning only his own 
living, or piling up money, and who 
will give his thought to the problems 
that face countries elsewhere? Only 
one way—education. 

Is there one here that would pre- 
tend that he is a good citizen, merely 
who, going to school is taught the 
three ‘‘R’s’’—can read, can write, and 
knows arithmetic? I believe there 
must be in the school another spirit, 
another idea and sentiment in the 
teacher’s brain, heart and soul. The 
child must be taught that society, 
if society can claim itself to be 
civilized, will give him better than 
he brought himself, when he came 
to this world. Because there can- 
not be any civilization in any coun- 
try if that country cannot give to 
the child coming to this world more 
than he brings himself. If you can 
carry the child through the different 
grades with the idea that one day 
his opinion will be of worth, and if 
you give him the principles of con- 
stitutional, national and even politi- 
cal life without any bias, he will 
grow up knowing that he can be- 
come a useful citizen of his country. 

But, the first principle to be in- 
culcated in the mind -of the child, 
is that democracy can survive only 
through justice, and that the essen- 
tial element of justice is work. 
Man’s worth today is a man’s word’s 
worth. And, after all, what Lenine 
said in 1917, if I remember well, 
was but a repetition of what Saint 
Paul, himself, had said, that he who 
does not work need not hope to eat. 

Every man in the scheme of things 
and of life is an agent of progress if 
education has given him the right 
orientation. Now, look at the child 
coming from the school, well pre- 
pared, “knowing, at least the ele- 
ments, sir, of the constitution under 
which he is going to live, knowing 


‘some of the problems that the coun- 


try .has to face, knowing who 
our neighbors are, knowing what 
international life is—if in his heart 
has been placed the sentiment that 
nowadays whether citizens of Can- 
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ada or of the United States 
on account of the prob- 
lems facing the world, we 
are citizens of the world, 
will not that child be pre- 
pared to assume in his 
material, if you like, but 
also maybe in a more 
idealistic life, his responsi- 
bilities? Will he not be 
ready to accept the intel- 
lectual elite of the coun- 
try, for instance, as a ne- 
cessity? Will he not be 
prepared to accept as a 
sane, sound and profound 
sentiment of truth that 
the leaders must be the 
best men the country may 
place at the direction of 
affairs? And will you not 
have, through that child, 
also, the thought spread 
among his neighbors, his 
co-citizens, that adminis- 
tration of a country like 
administration of manu- 
facture or great industry 
is based on efficiency and 








on competency, and the 
people at large—the masses, will 
come to comprehend and accept as 
truth that he who goes to public 
affairs must not go there only be- 
cause he is one of the mass or of the 
class, but because he is over the 
class and ready to direct and lead 
the country? 

I should not have used that ex- 
pression. I do not believe in classes, 
because I am satisfied that any 
countries where classes are accepted 
are doomed to disappearance in a 
clash. That is why, here in this 
little spot, in this Province of Que- 
bec, we try to in- 


in Quebec continue to ac- 
cept as the rule of life and 
of living that work is the 
essential, that work has 
been imposed on human- 
ity by God, and that work 
is now asked from all citi- 
zens by society. 

I have to make a public 
confession. I had the very 
great privilege and honor 
for something, I believe, 
like seven weeks of being 
a KIWANIAN. I was 
brought to it—and you 
were right in your remarks 
—by my partner Mr. EIli- 
ott who thought, there was 
nothing better on earth 
and under the sun than 
KIWANIS. He has not 
changed his mind, but as 
I had to change my occu- 
pation I could hardly at- 
tend your Thursday lunch- 
eons. And I hate to ac- 
cept a partnership or asso- 
ciation where I cannot 
assume my liabilities and 











I believe there would be nothing 
more susceptible of exciting pity of 
the world, than to see the word 
of Aristotle becoming truth, when 
he said that democracy could only 
exist where merit is despised. I do 
not believe this is true. It was said, 
evidently in a time, as you know, 
when aristocracy had the upper 
hand—not that I am against aris- 
tocracy, provided it is also aristoc- 
racy of the brain. 

We must do in such a Way and 
act in such a manner that the chil- 
dren of tomorrow as those of today 


responsibilities. Therefore, 
I had to withdraw. But, take my 
word, if personally I did, my heart 
is still there. Because I have seen 
the work of KIWANIs. 

For instance, I believe it is four 
years ago when men of the best 
society of Quebec, business men, 
lawyers, doctors, from all and dif- 
ferent classes of occupations, at 
least, were building huts so as to 
provide a hundred children of the 
city of Quebec with a preventorium 
against tuberculosis for the summer 


months. I have seen on Christmas 
eve that the baskets are dis- 
tributed to the 





culcate in the 
minds of our 
children in the 
schools that what- 
ever democracy 
may do, what- 
ever education 
may do, neither 
can level the world 
to such an extent 
that there will be 
no difference, 
either physical, 
material, or intel- 
lectual between 
men, and that at 
birth, as at death, 
men are equal, 
and that the only 
chance they have 
to be superior one 
to another is 
through intellec- 
tual development 
and through serv- 
ice to the country. 





Chicago. 








Band from the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois, brought to Montreal by the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District under the direction of Kiwanian Fred High, (at right) of 
This band played at various sessions, district dinners, and at a number of 


institutions in Montreal. 


poor, to the under- 
privileged. Iknow 
what an associa- 
tion, what a club 
like this can do, 
not only in our 
two countries, but 
throughout ‘the 
world. There- 
fore, I say, my 
heart is still there 
if my member- 
ship is no more. 

For 150 years 
and over you and 
we—you to the 
south, we to the 
north—have been 
living in perfect 
harmony, in per- 
fect peace, no 
fortresses, no guns 
on the boundary 
line which very 
often, by the way, 
(Turn to page 404) 
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Principles of Vocational Guidance and Placement 


Practical Suggestions as to How Clubs Can Function Under this Kiwanis Objective 


By GEORGE J. FISHER, M. D. 


Deputy Chief Scout Executive Boy Scouts of America 


important problems in the 
life of a youth. They are 

serious epochs in his experience 
and of far reaching significance 
with reference to his welfare. The 
first is the problem of his health. 
The second is the problem of his 
education, including religious in- 
struction. The third is the prob- 
lem of his vocation. There is a 
fourth problem also, which comes 
later, namely, his marriage, but 
which we will not discuss here. 

The first has to do with his 
growth, vitality, organic vigor and 
his recreation. The second with 
the richness and quality of his life, 
and the quality of his contribution 
to society. The third’ with his 
place and part in the world’s work. 
The fourth is in relation to the race. 

These are the crisis phases of his 
experienée. A serious« error in 
either may prove a _ tragedy, 
affecting his whole life. Unhappi- 
ness, waste and misery acccm- 
pany a defect in either. 

Probably more 


tip are three exceedingly 
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George J. Fisher, M. D. 








In the realm of fitting boys 
for their vocations, however, only a 


beginning relatively has been made. 
We deal less sanely and scientifically 
with humans than with any other 
elements in the realm of industry. 
Now the problem of vocation 
is no longer a simple problem. 
Civilization has become exceed- 
ingly complex. Life is no longer 
simple. It has many complexities 
and in no realm of modern life is 
this complexity so great as in the 
matter of selecting a vocation. 
Instead of a few lines of voca- 
tional endeavor, there are now 
hundreds, yes thousands. Work 
has become highly technical and 
greatly specialized. Corporations 
have grown up with thousands in 
their employ. It is a machine age. 
It is an age of mass production. ° In 
the evolution of work there was 
‘First the man and the beast; then 
the man and the hand tool; then 

the man and the machine tool.”’ 
First the tool was mobile and was 
carried about. Now the tool is sta- 
tionary and men gather about it. 
Sometimes they are very huge tools. 
The old trades 





has been : done 
with the - first 
two of.the boy’s 
greatest: needs, 
namely, with his 
health and with 
his education. 
In no realms has 
the state taken 
so large a part 
as in these two 
phases of a 
child’s life. The 
youth of the 
children and 
their  helpless- 
ness made this 
necessary. Com- 
pulsory — health 
laws, training in 
Hygiene and *|j og 
compulsory ed- |§ ee 
ucation have 3; 
done much to |? 

give youth a 
good start in 





life. an outdoor picnic lunch at the countr 
River " pes left to right: Mrs. 
ant daughter ; Catherine itelock and Mrs. Frank L. Whitelock, Bell, California; Mrs. Brook 








Address before the 
Montreal Convention, 
Tuesday, June 8, 1926. 
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areall split. An 
individual is re- 
lated to only a 
portion of the 
product. Itisan 
iron age. Youth 
stands bewil- 
dered, per- 
plexed, before 
his life’s task. 
It is frequent- 
ly reported 
that Benjamin 
Franklin’s _ fa- 
ther took him to 
all the joiners 
and _ bricklayers 
and other 
tradesmen at 
workin the com- 
munity to ob- 
serve his inclin- : 
ation. Youth is 
not so favored 








> + 
California-Nevada Kiwanis ‘‘On to Montreal’’ special train as it arrived at Portland; Oregon. . Port- 
land Kiwanians entertained the visitors with an auto ride over the Columbia River Highway and 
home of Julius Meier, overlooking the famous Columbia 
m Bishop, wife of President of Los Angeles club, 1925, and 


Hawkins. Lower left to right: Brook Hawkins, President Los Angeles club; Leslie Henry, Pasadena, 

former International Trustee; Chas. E. Rinehart, San Diego, District Governor; Barbara Henry, 

Pasadena; Sylvester W. Lawrence, Portland. former Governor of Pacific-Northwest District; Ernest 
Lucas, Field Representative, San Diego; Mrs. Chas. Rinehart, San Diego. 
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today with 
kindly advisors. 
Nor can advice 
be given so 
simply and 
readily. 
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The need for skill has passed up- 
ward. The rank and file need only 
a fraction of their native intelligence 
and manual dexterity. There is 
not the same stimulus to pride that 
there was when a man created a 
finished product. 

There are five million boys 14 to 
20 years of age, gainfully employed 
in the United States. Many, if not 
most, enter trades and professions 
ill-advised and uninformed. Chance 
too often has the upper hand. At 
no time is life so complex to youth 
and the social order, so enigmatic, as 
when he is ready to launch out in 
the vocation field and at no time 
are his hopes so high, his aspirations 
so keen. There is frequently, how- 
ever, a pathetic wandering about 
for a job or, on the other hand, a 
quick grasping of a high pay job, 
only to reach the limit of advance 
early. 

There is nothing more tragic in 
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life than to find a man who has ex- 
hausted his possibilities for growth, 
who has reached the trail’s end; to 
find it a cul-de-sac; and whose feet 
wend wearily to the day’s monoto- 
nous task. Itis ina man’s work that 
he puts most of his time and of his 
life. How necessary that it be in a 
realm where he will be happy and 
enthusiastic! A man’s work should 
be his recreation. He should go 
at it as he would a game. He should 
pursue it for the love of it and not 
only for the wage of it. And, he 
should be conscious of the glory of 
it and the value of it to society. 

Now, can the KIWANIS clubs, as 
such, composed as they are, be of 
any value in this needy realm, 
complex as it is? This is not an 
easy question to answer. We are 
dealing with a problem requiring 
skill and patience and a knowledge 
not only of the job, but of humanity. 
There is danger of doing harm as 
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well as good. I will discuss the 
vocational problem, but not in its 
completeness. Such a paper would 
prove exceedingly technical. I shall 
discuss it from the point of view of 
what the several KIwANIs clubs 
can do to aid in the matter. This 
I understand to be the function of 
this paper. My aim shall be to 
stimulate, to inspire, to create a 
desire to serve, and to point out 
some definite ways of operating. 


Four Divisions of Subject 


The first need is a general under- 
standing of the problem. There are 
at least four general divisions of the 
subject: 

First: Vocational Guidance, i. e., 
helping the boy find himself and 
assess his abilities. 

Second: Vocational Training, i.e., 
fitting the boy for his selected task, 
after his native abilities have been 
discovered. (Turn to page 404) 
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ure that has ornamented the 

legislative halls of my own City 
of Washington, D. C., was Sam 
Houston, the man after whom the 
city from which Frank Smith comes, 
was named. Sam Houston first came 
into fame in this country as the gov- 
ernor of my native State of Tennessee. 
He had a quarrel with his wife while 
he was governor, walked out of the 
gubernatorial mansion, walked out of 
the City of Nashville, and out of the 
State of Tennessee, to join a tribe 
of savage Indians, seeking peace 
from his domestic troubles. 

He next came into prominence 
as one of the leading fighters for 
Texas, when she seceded from 
Mexico; was the first president of 
that republic, and afterwards a 
United States Senator from there. 
Sam was lacking in some of the little 
social amenities. While in Wash- 
ington, he was invited to a very 
formal dinner, and sat near the head 
of the table talking to his hostess, 
when the dessert came on. In 
those wicked days down in the 
States, they had all sorts of nice 
things to drink, as well as to eat. 
This dessert was plum pudding, and 
flaming as plum pudding used to be. 
Sam was very busy looking into this 
woman’s beautiful face, and, taking 
up a spoonful of the flaming dessert, 
put it into his mouth, and 


gas the most notable fig- 


Inheritance Tax 


By ROE FULKERSON 


falling, falling, falling through space 
almost eternally. And when I did 
finally wake up, which always hap- 
pens before you strike the ground— 
I found that I was clutching madly 
onto one of the uprights of the bed 
in which I slept. How many of you 
sleep holding onto one of the up- 
rights of your bed? How many of 
you have had that nightmare? 
Students tell us that it is the in- 
heritance tax, from our arboreal 
ancestors. Our great grandmamas 
used to teach us when we were little 
things that if we let loose of that 
limb while we were asleep and fell 
down there on the ground, that the 
saber-toothed tiger would get us. 
We have inherited that from our 
arboreal ancestors, that nightmare 
and that disposition to clutch onto 
something while we are asleep. 
How many of you have noticed 
that when little children go along 
the street they never walk on the 
sidewalk if there is anything higher 
on which they can walk? They 
keep along the edge of a wall. If 
there is a row of sewer pipes they 
are always up on top of the sewer 
pipes. How many of you ever 
noticed that when they walk along 
the sidewalk they never step on a 
crack, but step very carefully over 
that? The primitive instincts in a 
child are more highly developed 





than they are in a grown person. 
That is a part of our inheritance 
tax, from a little later stage among 
our ancestors. When our great 
grandmama who lived in a cave, 
after she came down from a tree, 
took her little children and went 
down to the beach to dig clams she 
taught them wherever there was a 
trunk of a fallen tree, to walk on that 
so that the snakes would not bite 
them and the animals out of the grass 
would not get them. She taught 
them also when they stepped on 
stones to be sure always to step in 
the middle, so the stone would not 
rock and throw them into the brush 
where something might get them. 
That disposition of our children is a 
part of our inheritance tax from our 
cave-dwelling ancestors. 

Hopping over a century or two, 
because what is a century or two 
among friends, we come down to 
the feudal baron days when every 
man was not only a workman 
in the fields of the feudal baron 
under whom he served, but he 
was also one of his __ soldiers. 
Soldiers in those days fought with 
a great long pole with a snickersnee 
on the end of it. They called it a 
pike. And when they marched out 
to fight the neighboring feudal 
baron they carried these pikes in a 
socket in front of them, so that 
they would not get all tangled 
up. This socket wasa leather 





from there dropped it into his 
hand, and from his hand back 
into his plate, horrified. Ev- 
eryone at the table saw him, 
he turned and said to his 
hostess, ‘‘Madam, some darn 
fools might have swallowed 
that.” 


I do not expect you to 
swallow the very nice intro- 
duction that my good friend 
John Moss has given me. I 
am only going to talk to you 
for just a few moments on, 
perhaps, a bit of a different 
phase of inheritance tax from 
that which John had in his 


mind. 


If there were such a thing 
as an inspiration for the talk 
I am about to give you it came 
from a nightmare I had in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, last 
year. I woke up in the mid- 
dle of the night with one of 
those frightful dreams, which 
most of you have had, of 
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Golden Windows 


A glorious morn, a rising sun, 

A clean new day, and life, begun. 
From tiny home on mountain peak, 
A little boy, still flushed with sleep, 
Ran out to look across the sky, 

At tiny home on mountain high. 


The rising sun seemed to enfold 
The distant home, and turn to gold 
The windows, and with magic hand 
Painted a lovely Fairyland. 

And the little boy longed to go— 
Poor little lad, he didn’t know. 


From tiny home on mountain peak, 

A sturdy youth set out to seek 

That Fairyland, that wond’rous home, 
Where windows golden gleamed and shone. 
His journey ended at sunset, 

But Fairyland was not his yet. 


Wearied and sore he turned around, 

And then—but it was sunset—found 

His Fairyland across the sky, 

In tiny home on mountain high. 

There golden windows gleamed and shone, 
On his own mountain—his own home. 


Grady—Duluth. 


Inspired by Roe Fulkerson'’s Montreal Address. 


thing like you see a man 
carry a flag in nowadays in 
a parade. That leather piece 
was suspended around his 
neck by a rawhide thong. 
The man in those days did 
not wear such a coat as we 
wear now. He wore a leather 
surtout, which had no collar 
onit. Consequently this 
thong sawed the back of his 
neck, until some genius de- 
cided to put a collar on a 
surtout. It was put there, and 
this thong was put back of that. 
This turned the collar high up 
around the man’s neck, so he 
took a jackknife and cut a 
notch in each side of it for 
the thong to come through. 

But ladies, men talk to you 
about following fashions. 
That was hundreds of years 
ago, but every blooming dad- 
dy in this room has a notch 
in his collar. It serves no 
useful purpose on earth. It 
is simply a part of his inherit- 

(Turn to page 406) 
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The Radio of Life 


g HIS occasion is doubtless of far 
[erent importance than we can 

now estimate. We are tonight be- 
ginning a new chapter—perhaps a new 
volume in Kiwanis history. 

By this, the first religious service ever 
officially conducted by Kiwanis Inter- 
national, His Majesty’s Theatre of this 
beautiful City of Montreal becomes a 
KIwANIs shrine, dedicated for this occa- 
sion to “‘One God,” by the unity of all 
sects and all denominations under the 
universal creed of the ‘‘Golden Rule.” 

Much has been said and written about 
religious toleration. President Eliot of 
Harvard claims, ‘‘Toleration in religion 
is absolutely the best fruit of all the strug- 
gles, labors and sorrows of the civilized 
nations during the last four centuries.” 

KIWANIS seeks to soften the literal 
negative harshness of the word toleration 
by using the word cooperation and asks 
that all cooperate in giving “primacy 
to the human and spiritual, rather than 
to the material values of life.” 

How could the Allies have won the 
war, if the soldiers of one nation had 
refused to fight in the same sector with 
the soldiers of other nations? It was the 
unification of command and action, as 
well as patriotism and heroism, which 
moved the mighty armies to victory. 

At one time in the militant supremacy 
of the Roman Empire, we are told, that 
each soldier was supplied with a shield 
made to measure his particular height, 
thus making the shields many sizes, yet, 
when the Roman Legions advanced for 
battle, the shields were interlocked, 
making a solid wall of steel. Why may 
not it be the same with the armor of 
religion, as it advances in the common 
cause of Love, Joy, Peace, Truth and 
Harmony? 

For ages philosophers and idealists have 
been divided as to the ultimate purpose 
of life. Aristotle said, ‘Since all knowl- 
edge and all purpose aim at some good, 
what is the highest of all realisable goods? 
As to its name, I suppose nearly all men 
are agreed, for the masses and the men 
of culture alike, declare that it is happi- 
ness,”’ 

The final achievement of all religions 
and all creeds is happiness—what song 
is to the bird and refinement to the 
intellect; happiness is to the soul. “‘As 
vulgarity and ignorance betoken a neg- 
lected mind, so unhappiness and misery 
proclaim the neglected heart.” Jesus 
said, “‘Rejoice and be exceedingly glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven.” 
Thus we are reminded that happiness is 
not a part of our earthly life only. 

Added to the cloud of witnesses, comes 


Address on the occasion of the Religious Musicale, 
Montreal Convention, Sunday, June 6, 1926. 





By EpMUND F. ARRAS 
Past President, Kiwanis International 


the famous utterance in the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States 
of America; ‘‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 





Edmund F. Arras 


The fact of the matter is, that we are 
in such rushing pursuit of happiness, that 
we have forgotten our objective and we 
think that true happiness will come by 
winning some race for material success. 
In fact, many have gone so far in their 
pursuit, that they may never find their 
way back to real happiness. Even in our 
churches, there are those who have lost 
sight of the art of religion, in their study 
of the science of religion. When we prac- 
tice the art of religion, we no longer 
think it is science, to be believed or dis- 
believed—a thing to be used or not, asa 
garment, but it will be a part of our life, 
as our muscle is a part of our body. 

I am not interested in the method of 
denominating your faith; I am not in- 
terested in the governmental plan of your 
church; I am not interested in the num- 
ber of your communicants, except as it 
may indicate the popularity of your faith 
—but I am interested in the abundance 
of life which your religion brings to you. 
The joy and happiness of your faith 
should be so evident, that it will attract 
others and help your neighbor in securing 
the fullness of life. 

Unless I am desirous of purchasing 
some plants, I am not interested in the 
botanical name and commercial designa- 
tion of each plant in your garden, but I 
will feast my eyes upon the beauty of 
your garden. 

Real spirituality is found in true happi- 
ness which comes from hope, optimism 
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and cheerfulness. The religion taught by 
Christ was bright, cheerful and beautiful. 
The children, the sunshine, the lilies of 
the field, the birds of the air, the hills, 
the valleys, the trees, the mountains, the 
brooks, were the subjects of His happy 
teaching. 

Many people look to the future for 
their happiness. When children they 
pretend, through their imaginative gen- 
ius, that they are adults; when in the 
lower grades of school they think life 
difficult and look forward to the time 
when they can be as sister or brother in 
high school; but upon arrival there, they 
will look to the future for happiness, 
hoping to find it in college and later in 
adult life. Each year they expect to find 
true happiness the following year, until 
the old man (retired) looks back and sees 
that all the past years have been the 
happy ones, and to him the present days 
are lonely, and again he looks forward, 
to the happiness in the future life. Like 
the mirage of the desert, the search for 
happiness lures him on, little realizing 
that each day he is living the life which 
looked so bright but a short time before. 

There is a legend of a fairy, who prom- 
ised a beautiful maiden a gift of rare 
value, if she would pass through a field 
of corn, and, without pausing, going 
backward or wandering hither and thith- 
er, select the largest and ripest ear, 
the value of the gift to be in proportion 
to the size and perfection of the ear she 
should choose. She passed through the 
field, seeing a great many well worth 
gathering, but always hoping to find a 
larger and more perfect one. She passed 
them all by, when, coming to a part of 
the field where the stalks grew more 
stunted, she disdained to take one from 
those, and so through to the other side 
without having selected any. 

He who does not find contentment and 
satisfaction today, who does not rejoice 
in the sunshine and blessings God gives 
him, moment by moment, will never find 
the path to Paradise and will live and die 
discontented. 

One of the most pitiable sights in the 
world is a man approaching old age with 
his mind failing, and all that is best 
crushed out of his life by his years of 
rush and grind in an effort to accumulate 
a fortune with which to enjoy life in his 
declining years. 

Dean Farrar, writing of the unequaled 
opportunities enjoyed by the present 
age, exclaims: ‘‘For us Plato and Shakes- 
peare thought; for us Dante and Milton 
sang; for us Bacon and Newton toiled: 
for us Angelo and Raphael painted; for 
us Benedict and Francis lived saintly 
lives; for the heritage of our liberty 
myriads of heroes have perished on the 








battlefield, and for the purity of our 
religion hundreds of martyrs sighed 
away their souls amid the flames.’”’ To 
this marvelous heritage may be added the 
sacrifices and achievements of the past 
hundred years; bringing today oppor- 
tunities for greatness and goodness which 
far surpass those of all ages. 


The elimination of time and distance, 
brings to our door the neighborliness of 
the world. With the invention of the 
telescope, the eye widens its vision from 
hundreds to billions of stars and a greater 
universe is revealed; by the miracle of the 
radio, the voice travels to distant lands 
with the speed of thought and the people 
of our continent become a vast audience. 
Tonight, the walls of this theatre mark 
the bounds of certain seats, but our au- 
dience is limited only by the radio receiv- 
ing sets through which thousands are 
privileged to join with us in this service. 

To one, who for the first time, hears 
and operates a super-heterodyne receiving 
set—with no outside connections and 
only a small loop (which at times is not 
even necessary in local reception) the 
results are not only marvelous but weird 
and uncanny. If your initial experience 
came last Christmas, as it did with me, 
you will recall that with the touch upon 
the dial, you could hear the Christmas 
carols from some distant city, another 
touch of the dial and you heard the music 
of a great organ followed by the chimes 
of some cathedral, then the clear tones of 
a wonderful soprano solo. It seemed as 
if all the world had joined the heavenly 
hosts in singing the message of ‘Peace 
on earth—good will toward men.’ It 
was a continuous message of happiness, 
until another touch of the dial, when 
we heard violent cursing, shouting and 
shooting followed by screams of men and 
women and the crashing of furniture, 
then a voice announced that we had 
heard a portion of the play ‘‘What Price 
Glory,’’ being broadcast from New York. 
We hastily turned the dial again and 
heard some minister praying, ‘‘Our 
Father, we thank thee for the world’s 
greatest anniversary; the anniversary of 
the birth of Jesus; the birthday which 
makes all other birthdays worth while.” 
After this prayer we again touched the, 
magic dial and the ever ready radio jazz 
burst from the loud speaker. Again we 
hurriedly turned the dial and heard the 
delightful concert of a famous symphony 
orchestra. 


What you hear over your radio, de- 
pends largely upon your tastes, for the 
broadcasting is but the mouthpiece of 
life. If you would hear the reports of 
the markets, the results of sports, the 
stories of sorrow, the songs of joy, the 
news of the world, the messages of sal- 
vation, you have but to turn the dial. 


It is true, that you will be frequently 
disturbed by various forms of inter- 
ference and often static will try your 
patience but when this occurs, if pre- 
pared for such emergency, you can 
switch your loud speaker connection to 
the talking machine and enjoy the master- 
pieces of the artists of the past as well 
as the present, without any interference. 


The analogy to life is so marked that 
one can readily imagine man as God’s 
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master receiving set and that his charac- 
ter, yes his life, is governed by the recep- 
tion which he gives to God’s broadcast- 
ing, throughout the universe. 


Each manufacturer of radio receiving 
sets claims, that his particular product 
insures satisfactory results, because of 
its superior selectivity, marked clear- 
ness and unusual volume. 


Selectivity 

In the radio of life, true happiness is 
largely dependent upon our selectivity. 
If we determine each day to tune in only 
good cheer, love, hope, joy and health, 
we will soon learn to turn the dials of our 
thoughts against the thieves of happiness, 
commonly known as despondency, hatred 
selfishness, envy, and jealousy. 


Saint Paul was logical when he said: 
“Be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind.”’ In the radio of life, we 
can tune in the good, the beautiful and 
true, only, when there is a sincere desire 
developed from the exercise of such senti- 
ments. 


All about us are the elements of happi- 
ness and discontent, appealing for our 
reception. While listening to one pro- 
gram we are excluding the other. We 
have but one life to live and our habits 
are governed by the tastes which we 
developed in the selectivity of this life. 
Many think that life is something to 
plunder rather than cultivate; as well 
might a farmer expect a crop, without 
sowing and planting. 

Many bankrupt themselves in the 
sources of true happiness by their con- 
stant grind for gold; they have not 
learned to tune into the high-minded joy 
which feeds the souls of great men. 


Many are unable to get the beauties 
of nature upon their neglected or limited 
receiving sets; they do not hear the music 
of the birds; they are not conscious of the 
beauty of the trees and flowers; to them 
the gates of harmony, peace and joy are 
rusted upon their hinges, through years 
of non use. 


“To watch the corn grow, or the 
blossom set; to draw hard breath over 
the plowshare or spade; to read, to 
think, to love, to pray, these,’”’ said 
Ruskin, ‘‘are the things that make men 
happy.” 

Like the programs of the air, we are 
surrounded by unlimited sources of 
happiness, without price or cost, except 
the tuning of our receiving sets. 


One delightful source of happiness is 
friendship. Ella Wheeler Wilcox said, 
“Friendships are the heart’s library. 
The serious friend is the book of phil- 
osophy and the merry friend the book 
of humor.” 

In the busy life of the present day 
there is little time devoted to books; 
we hastily glance at the headlines of the 
newspaper; one of the magazines of 
largest circulation, is assured its position 
of popularity, through its brief summary 
of the world’s events. Cicero likened a 
home without books to a body without a 
soul. Macauly preferred his books above 
all that wealth, rank and friends could 
contribute to his happiness. Gladstone 
craved the association of books; their 
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presence upon the shelves seemed to 
welcome him. No man need be without 
a host of choice and valued friends if he 
but wisely select a library from the books 
of the best authors. 


The art galleries of the world have little 
attraction for the man who has spent a 
life time tuned to business duties. 
To him, art has no more than a com- 
mercial value and the artist’s conception 
fails to make its appeal. 


The jazz of life is one method of frantic 
pursuit of happiness and is as far from 
true happiness as Plato's definition of 
music is from the radio jazz of today. 
“Music gives a soul to the universe, 
wings to the mind, flight to the imagina- 
tion, a charm to sadness, gayety and life 
to everything. It is the essence of order, 
and leads all that is good, just and beau- 
tiful.”” It has been suggested that the 
popularity of jazz is due to its crudeness, 
which requires no thought in following, 
while the symphonic selections require 
thought and attention in following the 
theme. 


Thus we find the broadcasting of life 
as varied as life itself and our happiness 
dependent upon the selection of those 
thoughts and influences, which we re- 
ceive from day to day. After we have 
become proficient in selectivity, our 
success in reception is dependent upon the 
clearness with which we receive. 


Clearness 


The marvelous human radio is so 
delicately adjusted, that the entire body 
is sensitive to and is modified by each 
thought. Keen judgment, therefore, is 
of great assistance in securing a clear 
conception of all that is about us, and 
such judgment is largely dependent upon 
the knowledge of and training in the care 
of the body and mind. 


When we are confronted with serious 
illness, or death removes a loved one, or 
some other great sorrow overtakes us, 
we see with remarkable clearness the 
fundamental elements of life. 


The art of living is more important to 
man than all else and yet he gives more 
thought to his business, his automobile 
and his radio than he does to his physical 
development. 


There are many interferences in the 
radio of life. The clearness of our recep- 
tion is frequently interfered with by 
fear, worry, selfishness, hatred and 
jealousy, causing us to radiate bitterness 
and fault finding. Indeed some people 
find this static so continuous that they 
become pessimists and see only the evil 
and disagreeable. Such interference can 
be eliminated by cheerfulness. Ruskin 
said, ‘‘Cheerfulness is as natural to the 
heart of man in strong health, as glow 
to his cheeks, and whenever there is 
habitual gloom there must be either bad 
air, unwholesome food, improperly severe 
labor, or erring habits of life.” 

The words of Helen Keller that, ‘‘Al- 
though the world is full of suffering, 
it is full of overcoming it,’”’ remind us 
that usually the afflicted are happier 
and have a clearer conception of joy 

(Turn to page 407) 
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Elected at the Montreal Convention, June 10, 1926 


President 
Ralph A. Amerman 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Ralph A. Amerman of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, has been active in KIWANIS 
circles for years. In 1924, he was elected 
Vice-President of Kiwanis Internation- 
al and last year served his second year 
as Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Finance, and also as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, having been 
elected at the Saint Paul Convention. 
He has been a president of the Kr- 
wants Club of Scranton, secretary and 
also lieutenant governor of the Penn- 
sylvania District, and has served on 
various district and International com- 
mittees. 

The other positions he holds bespeak 
his active leadership in all civic affairs. 
He is Trustee of Keystone Academy, 
Factoryville, Trustee, Bucknell Universi- 
ty Lewisburg: Trustee, First Presby- 
terian Church; served as president of the 
Community Welfare Association, and is 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Building Committee, Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce 

In his business life, Mr. Amerman is 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Lincoln Trust Company of Scranton, 
a director in several other firms and is 
active in banking associations and 
Masonic circles. He attended both 
Worcester Academy and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Immediate Past President 
John H. Moss 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


John H. Moss of Milwaukee, after these 
many years of service to the organiza- 
tion in the important capacities, this past 
year as International President, and 
because of his many trips into almost 
every section of the United States and 
Canada, where he attended and address- 
ed conventions and many _ inter-club 
meetings, is well known to all KIWANIANS. 
He became a member of the Milwaukee 
club in 1919, a year previous to the 
Portland Convention, and has been a 
director of the club since 1921. He has 
served as district trustee of his club, 
governor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan District for two years, vice-chairman 
of the Board of Governors which existed 
several years up to the Atlanta Conven- 
tion, and one year as chairman; he was 
an International Trustee for several 
years, with one year as a member of the 
Committee on Finance; for two years ex- 
officio member and three years member of 


the International Executive Committee; 
he served as chairman of the Special 
Committee on Club Building and as 
vice-chairman of the Harding Good 
Will Memorial Committee. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
which presented its report at the Denver 
Convention and was chairman of the 
Special Committee on Classification. 

In his civic and business capacities he 
is Vice-President of the City Bank of 
Milwaukee; was President of the Mil- 
waukee Association “of Commerce and 
now is Chairman of the Speakers Com- 
mittee and member of the Public Affairs 
Committee; Regent, Marquette Uni- 
versity; President of the Aero Club, and 
is active in other civic work. Mr. Moss 
is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin both academically and in law and 
took post graduate work in banking and 
economics. In business life, Mr. Moss 
is a manufacturer of interior woodwork, 
his firm being the largest plant of its 
type in Wisconsin. He is an officer in 
the Wisconsin Consistory, and Past 
Potentate of Tripoli Temple Shrine. 


e 
Vice-President 
William C. Alexander 
New York City 


William C. Alexander, elected Vice- 
President at Montreal, has just completed 
a year as Chairman of the Committee on 
Convention Program. He became active 
in KtwANIs in 1918 and during that year, 
he was vice-president of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. club and in 1921 was elect- 
ed vice-president of the New York City 
club. Since that time he has been presi- 
dent of the same club, district trustee, 
lieutenant governor in 1924, and govern- 
or in 1925. In all these years, he has 
been active as chairman of the various 
committees and a year ago was a trus- 
tee of the Boys’ Farm Camp operated by 
the New York City Kiwanis club. 

Mr. Alexander is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the ‘‘Motherhood Mem- 
orial,’’ President of Associated Business 
for a Better New York, and President of 
the Men’s Society of Flushing. In his busi- 
ness capacities he is President of Alexan- 
der & Irwin Company, wholesale hosiery, 
and also Alexander & Company, Com- 
mercial Banking. 
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Vice-President 
H. Stanley Higman 
Ottawa, Ontario 


H. Stanley Higman was elected Inter- 
national Vice-President at the Montreal 
Convention. He began his Kiwanis 
activities as a charter member of the 
Ottawa club and since that time has 
served on various committees, was di- 
rector, district trustee and secretary- 
treasurer of the district in 1923, and lieu- 
tenant governor in 1924. He serves the 
balance of this year also as Governor of 
the Ontario-Quebec District. 


Mr. Higman is Vice-President and 
Secretary of S. & S. Higman, Ltd., paint- 
ers, decorators and general hardware 
merchants. His hobby is gardening and 
raising pure bred poultry. 


Treasurer 
Henry C. Heinz 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Henry C. Heinz, elected International 
Treasurer, has entered upon his third 
term in that position. He was president 
of the Atlanta Kiwanis club, chairman 
of the Atlanta convention committee 
which arranged for the International 
convention in Atlanta in 1923 and has 
served as International Vice-President. 

Mr. Heinz is active in a number of 
business organizations. He is Vice- 
President of the Citizens and Southern 
Bank, and the Edgar Dunly Insurance 
Agency, President of the Georgia Trust 
and Realty Company, Secretary-Treas- 
urer and General Manager of the Atlanta 
Warehouse Company, and Treasurer of 
the Dinkler Hotels Co., Inc. 

He has served as Past Potentate of 
Yaarab Temple and is Trustee of the 
Scottish Rite Hospital for crippled 
children in Atlanta. 

* 


Secretary 


Fred. C. W. Parker 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fred. C. W. Parker continues as Inter- 
national Secretary, entering upon his 
sixth year of service in this position. He 
acts as Secretary of the Board and Execu- 
tive Committee, and the International 
Council, and is the executive in charge 
of International Headquarters and its 
various departments, including the field 
representatives doing extension work. 
He is also Editor of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. In all his duties he is responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of the policies 
outlined by the International President 
and Board of Trustees. 
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1. Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania, President. 2. 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent. 3. William C. Alexander, New York, N. Y., Vice-Presi- 
dent. 4. H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario, Vice-President. 
5. Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia, Treasurer. 6. Fred. C. W. 
Parker, Chicago, Secretary. 7. J. Randall Caton, Jr., Alex- 
andria, Virginia, Trustee. 8. A. Heber Winder, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, Trustee. 9%. Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois, 
Trustee. 10. Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Trustee. 11. William C. Green, Fargo, North Dakota, Trustee. 
12. George E. Snell, Billings, Montana, Trustee. 13. Michael 
A. Gorman, Saginaw, Michigan, Trustee. 14. James P. Neal, 
Walla Walla, Washington, Trustee. 15. Charles W. Gold, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Trustee. 16. O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, Clearwater, Florida, Trustee. 17. Charles F. Adams, 
Calgary, Alberta, Trustee. 18. Russell C. Heddleston, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, Trustee. 


























Trustees—One Year 


,* 


These Trustees are serving the second of their two year term to 
which they were elected at the Saint Paul Convention last year 


with the exception of Russell C. Heddleston, who was elected 
for a one year term at Montreal. 


Raymond M. Crossman 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Raymond M. Crossman of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has served in all official capa- 
cities in his own club and has long been 
active in important International capaci- 
ties. He was first elected International 
Trustee at the Denver Convention, was 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations three years 
ago and because of that position was an 
associate member of the Constitutional 
Convention which drew up the KIWANIS 
Constitution adopted at Denver. He has 
also served as governor of the Nebraska- 
lowa District. 

At the present time Mr. Crossman is 
active in the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
KIWANIS movement for a non-toll bridge 
across the Missouri River between these 
two cities. He is treasurer of Bellevue 
College, member of the Omaha Bar 
Association and Nebraska Bar Associa- 
tion in which organization he has held 
office, also a member of the Commercial 
Law League of America and American 
Bar Association. He is a member of the 
law firm of Crossman, Munger and 
Barton. He is also active in the Univer- 
sity Club and the Masonic organization. 

+ 


Charles W. Gold 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Charles W. Gold is serving his second 
term as International Trustee, having 
been elected at the Saint Paul Conven- 
tion. He was president of the Greens- 
boro club and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Business Stand- 
ards for 1923-24. 

Mr. Gold is Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of the Jefferson Standard L.ife Insur- 
ance Company, Vice-President Greens- 
boro Joint Stock Land Bank, President 
Hotel Holding Company, Director and 
member of the Finance Committee of the 
Atlantic Bank & Trust Company, for- 
merly President Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce, member of North Carolina 
State Committee on Agriculture, direc- 
tor and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. 

. 


Michael A. Gorman 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Michael A. Gorman has long served 
KIWANIS; is a charter member of his club 
and has held all of the offices, being a 
district trustee last year. He was lieu- 
tenant governor in 1920, governor in 1921 
general chairman of the 1922 district 
convention, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Publicity in 1920-21, 


which committee made the first compre- 
hensive survey of public service of 
KIWANIS clubs, and instituted the United 
States-Canada Day. He has been an 
active member of a number of district 
committees 

““Mike”’ as he is familiariy known to 
everyone is active in Boy Scout work, 
being a member at large of the National 
Council, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Region Seven including Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
and President of the Saginaw Scout 
Council, member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Finance Committee at the 
Saginaw Welfare League which finances 
charity and welfare organizations, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Saginaw Alumni Association, Crippled 
Children’s Society, and in bet ween times, 
he is Managing Editor of the Saginaw 
News Courier 

+ 


William C. Green 
Fargo, North Dakota 

William C. Green of Fargo, North 
Dakota, more familiarly known as “‘Bill,”’ 
is known throughout KIWANIS as the 
whirlwind speaker. _ He was chairman 
of the Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States during the convention 
year 1924-1925. He is a charter member 
of the Fargo club, president in 1922, 
lieutenant governor of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District in 1923 and governor 
in 1924. 

He is now member of the firm of 
Richardson, Green & Wattam, attor- 
neys, and first Assistant United States 
Attorney for the District of North Dako- 
ta. He first began his profession as 
court reporter. Following tnis he worked 
in the States Attorney’s office for a per- 
iod of eight years first as Assistant and 
later as States Attorney, Cass County, 
North Dakota; later he became First 
Assistant United States Attorney for 
the district of North Dakota, 

He is a member of the Divan of El 
Zagal Temple of the Shrine and is active 
in the work of the Commercial Club. 

+ 


Russell C. Heddleston 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

Russell C. Heddleston of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, from the very beginning has 
maintained a very fine attendance rec- 
ord, having missed only two meetings in 
six years and when he was governor of the 
Ohio District, he attended 128 Kiwanis 
meetings. He has served as vice-presi- 
dent of his club, district trustee, lieu- 
tenant and district governor and chair- 
man of the Internationai Committee on 
Good Will and Grievances, 1925-1926. 
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During 1924-1925 he was a member of 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations and also was unanimous- 
ly elected by the club a director for life. 


“Russ” has served as Vice-President 
of the East Liverpool City Council; four 
terms as President of the Business and 
Professional Men’s Association; general 
chairman of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary Celebration of the City of East 
Liverpool; director of the Chamber of 
Commerce; trustee of the City Hospital; 
Secretary Republican Central Committee 
Delegate from the 18th Ohio District, 
Republican National Convention, Chi- 
cago, 1916; and was Postmaster under 
the administration of William Howard 
Taft. During the war he was very active 
in the War Savings Committee and 
Liberty Loan work. He is also active in 
Boy Scout work, Salvation Army Build- 
ing Campaign, and served as chairman 
of the Roosevelt County Memorial 
Association. 

In his various business capacities he is 
Director “and member of the Finance 
Committee of the East Liverpool Na- 
tional Bank. President of The Heddleston 
Brothers Company, wholesale and retail 
grocers, district representative of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and 
stockholder and director in several other 
enterprises. 

* 


A. Heber Winder 


Riverside, California 

Previous to his election at the Saint 
Paul Convention, A. Heber Winder, 
served as governor of the California- 
Nevada District and made an enviable 
name for himself because of his activity. 
Before that he was president of the 
Riverside club. 

He was born in Miamisburg, Ohio, 
attended National University, graduated 
with an LL. B. from Cornell University 
in 1908. For five years Mr. Winder 
taught schools in Ohio and California, 
then began his law practice, specializing 
in corporation and probate law. He was 
Municipal Judge and City Attorney of 
Riverside and is President of California 
City Attorneys’ Association. © He is Chief 
Counsel for the Federation of Indian 
Tribes of Southwestern America, was 
Counsel for Harada in the People versus 
Harada case to test the California anti- 
alien law, is a magazine contributor, 
member Alpha Chi Rho Fraternity, 
director of Chamber of Commerce, 
served the Government during World 
War in many important legal matters, 
and is prominent in Masonic circles. 
His family were among the earliest 
settlers in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
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Trustees— Iwo years 


Charles F. Adams 
Calgary, Alberta 


Charles F. Adams, K. C., began his 
K1iwAaNiIs membership in 1920, was elect- 
ed vice-president of the Calgary club for 
1921, president for 1922, and was district 
trustee in 1923. After Stacy McCall’s 
resignation as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Classification for 
1924-25, Mr. Adams took his place and 
was reappointed as chairman for the 
period 1925-1926. He is an attorney by 
profession and a King’s Counsel. 

Mr. Adams has served on the Calgary 
Hospital Board, member of Council 
Calgary Board of Trade, was first Hon- 
orary Secretary Canadian Club, subse- 
quently its President, Honorary Secre- 
tary Board of Governors, Mount Royal 
College, Calgary, since its incorporation, 
Past President and now Honorary Presi- 
dent Civic Government Association, and 
is a Commissioner of the General Council 
United Church of Canada. He is also 
secretary of his law society. 

* 


J. Randall Caton, Jr. 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Starting as a charter member of the 
Alexandria Krwanis club, J. Randall 
Caton, Jr., has served as director, vice- 
president, and president; he was elected 
district governor of the Capital district 
for 1925, and served as member of the 
International Committee on Resolutions 
and International Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States 1925-1926. 

Mr. Caton received his B. A. degree 
from Western Maryland College in 1901, 
and his B. L. degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1903. He is a member 
of the law firm of Caton & Caton, special- 
izing in corporation and real estate law; 
counsel for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Alexandria Trust & Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, Alexandria Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, American Security & Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., American 
Railway Express Company, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Company. Com- 
missioned as a Ist Lieutenant, Infantry, 
he won the rank of Major during the war. 
He is a member of the Virginia and the 
American Bar Associations, the American 
Legion and is a Mason. 


O. Samuel Cummings 
Clearwater, Florida 

O. Samuel Cummings was re-elected as 
International Trustee, having first been 
elected to this position at the Denver 
Convention in 1924. His service in 
KIWANIS goes back to an early date in 
KIwanlis history for he was Secretary of 
the Chicago Kiwanis club 1917-1918, 
International Secretary 1918-1921, chair- 
man of the District Committee on Edu- 
cation 1922-1924 and chairman of the 
International Committee on Education 
1921-1922. After leaving Chicago, Mr. 
Cummings moved to Dallas to engage in 
the insurance business. He was elected 
president of the Dallas club in 1924. 

Last year he moved to Florida to make 
his residence at Clearwater. He is 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Belleair Estates, Inc., Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth Bond & Mortgage 
Company, and President, Bayridge Es- 
tates Sales Company. Mr. Cummings 
soon became active in community work 
in Florida, for he is now serving as Presi- 
dent of the Clearwater Real Estate 
Board, President Service Organization’s 
Council of Clearwater, and Director, 
Florida Association Real Estate Board. 

a 


Horace W. McDavid 
Decatur, Illinois 

Horace W. McDavid has just com- 
pleted his service as Chairman of the 
Efficiency Contest Committee which 
made its report at Montreal. Mr. Mc- 
David has also served in the following 
capacities: Member of the board of 
directors of the Kiwanis Club of Deca- 
tur, Illinois, 1920-21; president of the club 
1922; chairman of the Committees on 
Resolutions and Laws and Regulations 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
1923-1924; district governor 1925. 

Mr. McDavid is a lawyer by profession, 
being connected with the firm of Mc- 
David and Monroe. He is a graduate of 
the James Millikin University, Decatur, 
and University of Chicago. During his 
years in college he won his letter in 
track, football and baseball. He was 
president of the City Club of Decatur, 
1919, director Association of Commerce 
1920-22, director Y. M. C. A. 1915-1926, 
chairman of the Boys’ Work Committee, 
Y. M. C. A. 1923-1924, president Com- 
munity Chest Association, and member 
of the Executive Committee, Community 
Chest Association 1922-1924. He is a 


member of the Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, 32nd Degree Mason, Shriner 
and Knight Templar, Commander Beau- 
manoir Commandery No. 9, Decatur, 
and he has served in the Lower House of 
Legislature.for two terms, 1915-1919. 


James P. Neal 
Walla Walla, Washington 


James P. Neal continues as a member 
of the Board, having been International 
Vice-President last year. Mr. Neal is a 
charter member, first president of the 
Walla Walla club, lieutenant governor 
of the Pacific- Northwest District in 1924, 
governor in 1925, 


He was born in Westfield, Indiana, 
graduated from De Pauw University 
in Greencastle and later he studied law 
at Harvard. He practiced law in Walla 
Walla, Washington, where he has been 
City Attorney since 1920. Mr. Neal is a 
member of both the Scottish Rite and 


the Shrine. 
6 


George E. Snell 
Billings, Montana 


George E. Snell, of Billings, Montana, 
re-elected International Trustee, is a 
veteran in Kiwanis. He has served in 
many capacities. He was president of the 
Billings club in 1921, was elected gov- 
ernor of the Montana District in 1921, 
and re-elected in 1922; chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions at the At- 
lanta Convention and was an_ Inter- 
national Vice-President, 1923-24. 

Some years ago Mr. Snell was principal 
of a grade school in Manchester, Iowa, 
and later became superintendent of the 
city schools at Deer Lodge, Montana, 
and then became principal of the Billings 
high school. 


Mr. Snell is a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, and at the present time is 
practicing law in Billings, Montana. 
During the war he was Personnel Secre- 
tary for the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the Western Military 
Division; Vice-President of the local 
Y. M. C. A.; trustee for three years of the 
local Chamber of Commerce; trustee of 
the First Congregational Church and 
active in the Masonic organization. He 
was a presidential elector in the last 
general presidential election. 
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The ladies en- 
joyed a tour of 
Montreal ending 
with an unusual 
entertainment 

a tea on board 
ocean steamshi 
—made possible 
because of the 
Montreal har- 
bour. Part of the 
group of the S. S. 
Montclare. 


of the Tenth Annual Convention 
held at Montreal June 7-10, one has 
first of all a greater realization of the 
significance of the activities of all 
KIwaNIs clubs in Canada and the United 
States, and a better realization, without 
any sense of egotism, of the high type of 
membership which makes possible such 
unostentatious activity. This picture of 
the breadth of Kiwanis influence and the 
spirit that brings together men from all 
sections of the continent, can be gained 
only at such an International convention 
where representatives of all the clubs and 
of all sections congregate for a unified 
program of reports on the past year's 
activity; national and inspirational ad- 
dresses; educational entertainment, and 
the development of close fellowship. 
One comes from the Montreal Conven- 
tion with a knowledge of a record regis- 
tration, greater understanding of both 
the French and English elements in 
Canada, wider friendships of Canadian 
KIWANIANS and a realization of some of 
the Krwants problems that exist in 
Canada; KIwaNIANs in Canada have 
learned similarly of the United States; 
one remembers the reports of all the 
active committees, fine addresses, that 
memorable pageant—'‘‘Canadian Night,” 
a feeling of well planned and smoothly 
running arrangements and above all, a 
greater appreciation of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of Kiwanis friendship 
and all the opportunities for needed ac- 
tivities and ideas for carrying out such 
activities in all those communities where 
the clubs are located. One comes away 
from this convention with a better know- 
ledge of the problems of the administra- 
tion of club, district, and International. 
In discussing in general this Tenth In- 
ternational Convention it will be well at 
the beginning to refer the reader to the 


| N ATTEMPTING a characterization 











more complete reports and 
addresses appearing in this 
post-convention issue of The 
KIWANIS Magazine. It will 
be attempted here to give 
just an outline of the happen- 
ings which occurred in Mon- 


treal. 
Could Montreal in its his- 
torical significance be 


brought before the eyes of 
the reader it would neces- 
sitate that magical process 


which history so superbly performs. 
For Montreal gave many a KIWANIS 
delegate and visitor that exciting, 
pulsating thrill and experience which 


the events of time are capable of 
accomplishing when the results of the 
past are viewed realistically. In this city 
with a population of some sixty-five per 
cent of French ancestry, with language 
and customs governed accordingly, and a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere pervading its 
business and social life, KIWANIANS were 
attracted to concern themselves 
with the many things of interest. 

The total registration, as given out 
officially during the last day, was reported 
at 5248. This showed that a new attend- 
ance record for conventions had been 
reached. 

The International Board of Trustees 
held its initial meeting prior to the con- 
vention on Saturday, June 5, and five 
other meetings were required at various 
times between the sessions of the con- 
vention in order to care for the many 
matters which were included in the large 
and important agenda of the Board. 

On Saturday evening a pre-convention 
social occasion, with International Past 
President Henry J. Elliott, K.C., of Mon- 
treal, 1919-20, as host to the Interna- 
tional officers and wives, was given at the 
Montreal Hunt Club, one of the city’s 


soon 


Record Registration, 
Fellowship, 
“All Kiwanis Night,”’ Election of Ralph 
dent, Recommendation of Memphis for 

on Greater Public Affairs Activities 


The Montreal 


Well Attended 


Practical Reports of 


By LAWRENCE 
Publicity Department 


oldest and most exclusive clubs. Follow- 
ing a reception at 6:30 o'clock and a 
dinner, with toasts by Mr. Elliott and 
guests, and an address by President 
Moss, dancing was enjoyed until a late 
hour. 

On Sunday morning, the day preceding 
the opening of the convention, President 
Moss spoke to the congregation in St. 
James United Church, on “Social Service 
Clubs and Their Relation to the Church.” 
In explaining K1IwAnis’ position in the 
world today he told of the social in- 
fluences which tend to bring discord into 
society. 

Charles F. Adams, K. C., of Calgary, 
Alberta, Rev. George O. Webber of Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, Lewis Mitchell, 
of Buffalo, New York, and Fred. C. W. 
Parker, International Secretary, of Chica- 
go, were speakers in other churches on 
the Sabbath morning. 


Religious Musicale 


A Religious Musicale, attended by 
representatives of twelve different church 
groups, was held on Sunday evening at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Past President 
Edmund F. Arras, 1923-24, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was the speaker of the evening. 
His address was on, “The Radio of 
Life.” ‘‘A man who learns and practices 
the laws of happiness should be able to 
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Chairm en of 
the Montreal 
Convention Com- 
mittees. In the 
center front are 
General Chair- 
man John Mc- 
Millan (hat in 
his right hand) 
and next to him, 
Douglas Bremner, 
President of the 
Montreal Ciub. 
Secretary Albert 
L. Fyon ts at left 
end of the front 
row, hat under 
arm, 








Convention 


Conferences and Sessions, Broadened 
Unusual Entertainment, 
A. Amerman for International Presi- 
the 1927 Convention, and Emphasis 
Feature Tenth Annual Convention. 


Committees, 


H. DIERKS 


International Headquarters 


work better, play better, love better, and 
serve better,’’ he said. ‘‘Man is God’s 
receiving set and his characteris governed 
by the reception which he gives to God’s 
broadcasting throughout the universe. One 
must have proper training in the care of 
the body and mind to have clear receptive 
powers. Sound public opinion is formed by 
the volume of powerful expression.”’ Rev. 
William J. Johnston, of Centenary United 
Church, was chairman of the musicale. 

A conference on Club Singing was held 
on Monday morning in the Windsor 
Hotel, with Alfred M. Durham, Chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Music, presiding. There was a record 
attendance of almost 1,700 KIWANIANS. 
The conference was conducted on the 
questionnaire plan and discussion held on 
all phases of club and group singing. 

The important place of club singing in 
community life, the stimulation of vocal 
music and the importance of leadership 
in conducting club singing was emphasiz- 
ed at this conference. This was one of 
the most successful conferences ever held 
at any KIWANIS convention. An en- 
thusiastic attendance indicated very 
clearly how interested KIWANIANS are in 
the subject of club singing. 

On Monday afternoon six general con- 
ferences for the discussion of KIwANIs 
problems of administration were held. 


A special report of these is 
published in this ‘issue. 

The first of the ladies’ enter- 
tainments was held on Mon- 
day afternoon in the ‘“Look- 


out’? on Mount Royal, the 
city’s vista of beauty, from 
where the thousands of visit- 
ors, who attended the recep- 
tion given by His Worship 
Mayor Mederic Martin and 
Mrs. Martin to Mrs. John 
H. Moss and ‘the visiting 
ladies, could view the country surround- 
ing the French Canadian city. Grant 
Hall, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, was host to the Interna- 
tional Officers at a luncheon at the 
Mount Royal Club on Monday. 


Opening Session of Convention 


Ten-thousand KIwANIANS, visitors and 
guests attended the opening session of the 
convention and “All Krwanis Night’’— 
the third to be observed by International 
—held in the Forum on Monday evening. 
The chairman of the occasion was John 
McMillan, general executive of the Mon- 
treal Convention Committee. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Johnston, B.D., gave the invo- 
cation. Henry J. Elliott presided during 
the ‘‘Zero Hour.'’ He expressed the ac- 
complishments of Krwanrs during the 
past years, and its aims for the future. 
“Our presence here is a pledge to the 
world that we seek to serve humanity. 
KIWANIs is now securely established in 
the public esteem; she has achieved a 
position of undoubted strength and value, 
she must move out into more spacious 
realms, informing herself on all public 
issues and seeking to guide the popular 
will into wise decisions,”’ said Mr. Elliott. 
The “Fellowship Moment of Silence,” 
that significant tribute to which all the 
clubs took part simultaneously, was then 


expressed by the immense audience. The 
message of President Moss during the 
“Zero Hour’’ marked the impressiveness 
of the occasion. Throughout the Prov- 
inces of Canada and the States of the 
Union hundreds of our clubs and thou- 
sands of our members are, at this mo- 
ment, observing “Zero Hour” with their 
thoughts concentrated upon KrIwants,” 
stated the International President. ‘‘Be- 
cause of the principles it espouses KI- 
WANIS will flourish long after its present 
members cease to be. Men may come 
and men may go but principles continue 
throughout the ages. Although more 
than nineteen hundred years were re- 
quired to create KIwaNts the ultimate 
achievement was worth the centuries 
of preparation.” 

In a short address of welcome Mayor 
Martin spoke of the valuable work done 
by the Montreal club for the under- 
privileged child, and the personal appeal 
that Krwanits offered tohim. ‘‘Krwants 
makes no distinction of race or creed,”’ 
said the Mayor, ‘‘and for this reason 
I desired to join the club which helps 
the poor of all races.’’ His Worship 
the Mayor became a  KIWANIAN 
about two weeks prior to the conven- 
tion. 

Major Philip A. Curry, President of the 
Rotary Club of Montreal, also expressed 
his welcome to the Krwants delegates. 
‘‘The Rotary club is always anxious to co- 
operate with the Kiwanis club in the 
execution of any worthy work,”’ he re- 
marked. H.Stanley Higman, of Ottawa, 
Ontario, Governor of the Ontario-Quebec 
District, and who was elected a Vice- 
President of International, welcomed the 
delegates to Montreal and his district. 
“On behalf of all the Kiwanis clubs of 
the Dominion I wish to welcome you to 
this convention and to express the hope 
that you will take back with you an 
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abundance of inspira- 
tion,’’ was the Can- 
adian’s message. 
“We have awaited 
your coming here 
with the eager an- 
ticipation that only 
the thoughts of a 


family reunion can 
engender, Douglas 
Bremner, President 


of the Montreal club, 
told the KIWANIANS 

ssembled. “The 
preparations we have 
made for your enjoy- 
ment and comfort 
will convey s 0 me 
small idea of our con- 
ception of the great 
privilege that is ours 
in acting as host on 
this occasion." 

In response to the 
addresses of welcome, 
Victor M. Johnson, 
Immediate Past Pres- 
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" published during the convention. 


ident, accepted 
Montreal’s invi- 
tation of conven- 
tion and fellow- 
ship. ‘This city 
has always been 
helpful and 
hospitable,” he 
said. ‘‘We have 
come here feel- 
ing that we will 
accomplish some- 
thing a little un- 
usual. At this 
convention may 
we find inspira- 
tion and evolve 
plans whereby 
the influence of 
KIWANIS will be 
greatly extended. 
I only hope that 
in other countries 
our example will 
tend to promote 
peace, unselfish- 
ness, respect and 
regard for one 
another.”’ 

The keynote 
address of the 
International 
President may be 
found printed 
another part of 
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Bruce Benjamin, Ameri- 
can tenor who was en- 
gaged by the Michigan 
District as its contribu- 
tion to the Montreal 
Convention, is a native 
of Saginaw Michigan, 
and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Saginaw club. 
He made his American 
debut successfully last 
season in New York City 
following two years 
abroad during which 
time he appeared in 
concerts in Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Italy. 
He was chosen by the 
famous Berlin symphony 
orchestra as soloist for 
one of its biggest pro- 
grams. Enjoyment of 
his beautiful voice was 
not confined to those at 
Montreal as he gave two 
radio concerts while 
there, 


this issue of the magazine. 


Messages from Notables 


A cablegram from President Coolidge 


H. R. H. the 


messages from 


Governor-General of Canada, 


Prince of 
Lord Byng, of 


Wales, and 
Vimy, 
and Prem- 


ier Mackenzie King, all expressing the 
hope of a very successful gathering, were 


read to the ‘‘All Kiwanis Night” 


ence. 


audi- 


Hundreds of telegrams of greetings and 
wishes for a successful convention were 


received from 


clubs in all 


districts. 


Hundreds of telegrams said that the 
(Turn to page 409) 











A Scotch scene during ‘‘Canadian Night.”’ 
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The Montreal General Conferences 


Topics of Importance to Kiwanis Administration and Strength Discussed 


By GEORGE S. FRENCH 


Department of Special Service, International Headquarters 


deal with some of the most im- 

portant phases of Kiwanis, each 
having the same program, were held on 
the first day of the convention. The idea 
in having these conferences in various 
sections in order that all the KIWANIANS 
might take part in the discussion proved 
most successful. The chairman of the 
various conferences were: 

J. Randall Caton, Jr., Immediate Past 
Governor, Capital District; member, 
International Committee on Public Affairs 
for United States; Spencer J. McCallie, 
Immediate Past Governor, Kentucky- 
Tennessee District; J. L. Johns, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District; member, International 
Committee Public Affairs for United 
States; Howard T. Hill, President, 
Kiwanis Club of Manhattan, Kansas; 
Robert W. Chambers, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Indiana District; Irwin E. Dier- 
dorff, President, Ktwanis Club of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The first of the four major topics for 
discussion was the ‘‘Value and Best 
Methods of Planning Advance Schedules 
of Programs for at least Three Month 
Periods.’’ The leaders in the discussion 
under this topic were: 

Dr. C. P. White, Chairman, Program 
Committee, Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict; George O. Paton, President, K1- 
WANIS Club of Toronto, Ontario; G. 
Edmond Massie, President, K1ImwANIs 
Ciab “of 
Richmond 


Si general conferences designed to 





New Members through the Instruction 
and Guidance of the Committee on K1- 
WANIS Education’’. Leaders for this 
discussion were: 

Frank C. Smith, Chairman, Inter- 
national Committee on KiwANis Educa- 
tion; Dr. William J. Carrington, Im- 
mediate Past Governor, New Jersey 
District, member, International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education; T. Harry 
Gowman, Chairman, Committee on K1- 
WANIS Education, Pacific- Northwest Dis- 
trict; John P. Goodwin, member, Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion; Stephen E. Pawley, Lieutenant- 
Governor, New Jersey District; Rev. 
C. Rankin Barnes, Lieutenant-Governor, 
California- Nevada District. 

The third topic was the ‘Purpose of 
Classification Principles and Methods 
for their Faithful Application.’”’ Leaders 
for this discussion were: 

Charles F. Adams, K. C., Chairman, 
International Committee on Classifica- 
tion; John Hill, member, International 
Committee on Classification, President, 
Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri; 
Ray H. Weisbrod, President, K1IwANis 
Club of Richomnd, Indiana; Robert F. 
Frey, Immediate Past Governor, Ohio 
District; member, International Com- 
mittee on Classification; Edw. M. Bod- 
dington, Kansas City, Kansas; Mark 
Lansburgh, President, Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C. 

The fourth topic was ‘Sound Methods 


to Strengthen and Stabilize Membership 
by the Addition of Best Representatives 
for Various Classifications.’’ Leaders for 
this discussion were: 

Alfred E. Rankin, President, Kiwanis 
Club of Worcester, Massachusetts; Wil- 
liam J. Bauerle, Secretary, Ktwanis Club 
of Wichita, Kansas; John H. Moss, Vice- 
President, Kiwanis Club of Duluth, 
Minnesota; Beverly W. Landstreet, Pres- 
ident, KrtwAnis Club of Nashville, Tenn- 
essee; Wythe M. Peyton, District Trustee 
KIWANIS Club of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Roswell O. Byerrum, Vice-President 
KIwaNis Club of Davenport, Iowa. 

These conferences attracted more than 
three thousand delegates and members, 
exceeding last year’s attendance by more 
than five hundred. One might conclude 
from this record attendance that the 
convention conferences are much ap- 
preciated. The questions discussed, as 
in former years, were practical problems 
of club management. The first one, re- 
ferring to the value and best methods of 
planning advance schedules of programs 
for club meetings drew wide comment 
from those present. The subject leaders 
were agreed that club programs should 
be planned for not less than three months 
in advance and two of them argued for a 
skeleton program covering the whole 
year. The latter method in the main 
was considered impractical because the 
period was too long and therefore suscep- 
tible of too much change. It is possible 
for clubs to 
plan for Lin- 





Virginia; 
O. L. Show- 
alter, Pres- 
ident, KI- 
WANIS Club 
of Clarks- 
burg, West 
Virginia; 
Arthur A. 
Jones, Pres- 
ident, KrI- 
WANIs Club 
of Albany- 
Decatur, 
Alabama; 
Ira A. Er- 
win, Presi- 
dent, Kr- 
WANIS Club 
of Pontiac, 
Illinois. 
The sec- 
ond topic 
was the 
“Education 
and Assim- 
ilation of 
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ings Committee; next to last is Donal 
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Photo by Kiwanian E. wW. Bennett, Montreal 
The information booths at Central Information Headquarters, Montreal Convention. Fifth from left is 
hairman of the Information Committee; next is Frederick Matthews, Chairman of the Out- 
d Ross Campbell, member of the Information Committee. The rest are 
students from McGill University recruited for information service. 


coln’s birth- 
day, Decc r- 
ation Day, 
July Fcurth, 
Dominion 
Day and 
such fixed 
holidays, 
but ex- 
tremely 
difficult for 
them to 
plan for an 
inter-club 
meeting 
or ladies’ 
night six 
months or 
longer in 
the future. 
The three 
months” 
program 
schedule 
maintains 
a fairly con’ 
sistent club 
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policy and while some changes 
will be made in almost any 
planned meeting even a few 
weeks ahead, it seemed best, 
judging from the discussion, for 
the clubs to adopt the method 
of planning for at least a quarter 
in advance, to include every 
committee in such planning and 
to have a well-balanced meeting 
every week. A_ considerable 
amount of discussion centered 
about the relative value of home 
speakers as against strangers. 
The latter seemed difficult to 
obtain and not always com- 
petent, while home-folks were 
always available and many times 
possessed of the required ability 
to discuss almost any KIWANIS 
topic. 

The greatest difficulty with 
local speakers seemed to be their 
lack of numbers and the possi- 
bility that they had been heard 
so often as to have little drawing 
power. Probably the best method 
next to having formal talks 
either by strangers or members 
is to adopt a plan which develops 
those who are not known as 
speakers from within the club 
membership. Short talks by many 
members through the quarter are often 
of surprising value, providing each man 
selected is given time to prepare and 
the time given him as well as the subject, 
within his ability or knowledge. 

This training for leadership is one of 
the prime reasons for using members on 
club programs. If the membership is 
denied this opportunity, the club becomes 
but a collection of bleacher seats, con- 
taining spectators and not participants. 
The value of a planned program was 
acknowledged to be very high, in fact 
not one club that has adopted a program 
schedule had experienced the same 
difficulties under that system that it 
had when operating from week to week. 
As to the best methods of planning, the 
consensus of opinion was that each 
member should be asked to suggest 
what the club meetings should consist 
of and himself lend a hand frequently in 
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One view of the Convention Exhibits at Montreal. 


carrying out the things he suggested. 
If the membership assists willingly in 
formulating club programs, the officers 
and directors have an unfailing guide 
in deciding club policies with the result 
that each club carries on as a smooth 
running, cooperative group for the good 
of the community, district and Inter- 
national. Broadly speaking, club pro- 
grams have neglected district and Inter- 
national ‘features; purely local matters 
are over-emphasized with the result 
that the larger vision of K1wanlis is lost. 
This is an International movement, 
functioning through club and district 
and if a suitable number of programs 
are offered on International Objectives 
and those of district value, each club 
appreciates something of the scope of 
KIWANIS and how widely its purposes 
may be applied. 

The second subject, 
and Assimilation of New 


“The Education 
Members 


through the Instruction and Guidance 
of the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion,’’ was presented by the Chairman 
and three members of the International 
Committee on KIWANIS’ Education, 
assisted by two Lieutenant-Governors. 
Each speaker and the discussion which 
followed emphasized the need for thor- 
oughness in the work of informing new 
and old members regarding the ideals, 
purposes and Objects of KIWANIS as 
well as the methods used in club opera- 
tion, differentiating our clubs from all 
other community groups. The recent 
booklets of the International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education were mentioned 
and in some of the conferences, explained 
at length. These booklets are available 
at International Headquarters, also 
the ‘‘Manual for Club Officers and Com- 
mittees,”’ ‘‘Suggestions for Club Com- 
mittees on Kiwanis Education,” and 
“Suggestions for District Committees on 
Kiwanis Education.”’ 








Photo by E. W Bennett, Montreal 
Another view of the exhibits. They attracted greht st interrta® y enne ontrea. 


In educating new mem- 
bers the tutor system was 
recommended, that is, the 
newly elected member is 
assigned to a member of 
theCommittee on Education 
who undertakes to act as 
host for a meeting or two, 
taking such opportunities 
outside club meetings as 
are available for imparting 
instruction. Later other 
members take the novice 
in hand harmonizing with 
committee assignments, 
which definitely relates the 
new man to the function- 
ing of the club. It was 
suggested that each new 
member be invited to at- 
tend the meetings of the 
directors, thereby becoming 


(Turn to page 410) 
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District Dinners at Montreal | 


Fellowship, Brief Addresses by International and District Leaders, Music and Jollification Mark 


MONG the most interesting and 
A valuable events on the program 
of the convention at Montreal 
were the district dinners, all held in the 
evening of the second day of the con- 
vention, just preceding the President’s 
Reception and Ball. Each district ar- 
ranged its own program andentertainment 
and each was visited by International 
and district officers and by the various 
musical organizations. 

At all the dinners Kiwanis fellowship 
ran high. The addresses inspired the 
delegations to a fine feeling of unity and 
to greater activity of club and district. 


New England and Ontario- 
Quebec 


One of the outstanding events held in 
connection with the International Con- 
vention was the joint banquet held by 
the Ontario-Quebec and New England 
Districts in the main dining room of the 
Mount Royal Hotel, attended by almost 
a thousand KIwANIANs and ladies. 

Previous to the banquet the New Eng- 
land District had staged a street parade 
led by District Governor Philbrook with 
a staff consisting of five lieutenant-gov- 
ernors and District Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter E. Harmon. They were ac- 
companied by one of Montreal's most 
famous bands, and there were over four 
hundred men and women in the march- 
ing line. The men were dressed in the 
New England uniforms, white hats with 
special New England bands, dark coats, 
white flannel trousers and darkshoes. Each 
person carried one of the famous New 
England walking sticks. This delega- 
tion acted as an escort to the famous 
replica of the ‘Mayflower’ which was 
transported on a float beautifully deco- 
rated with Kiwanis emblems, 

During the excellent dinner, a chorus 
of thirty-five voices, members of the Lon- 
don, Ontario, club, rendered several 
popular selections in masterly style, and 
two soprano solos, a contribution from 
the Hull club, were very much enjoyed, 
as were the numbers given by the famous 
Mount Royal orchestra. 

Following this, the main feature of the 
evening, the inter-change of emblems 
was carried out. Past International 
President Henry J. Elliott followed by 
the governor and officers of the Ontario- 
Quebec District bearing the Union Jack, 
marched into the room, accompanied by 
a Pipe Major, and three members of the 
Royal Highlanders in their pre-war uni- 
forms. Past President Elliott’s pre- 
sentation address was most fitting for the 
occasion, and Governor E. E. Philbrook 
in accepting the flag on behalf of the 
New England District, referred to the 
wonderful relationship that existed be- 
tween the two districts. At the con- 


All the Separate Meetings 


clusion of the presentation of the Can- 
adian emblem, the officers of the New 
England District, marched into the room, 
bearing the Star Spangled Banner, which 
after an address by Governor Philbrook 
was presented to Governor H. Stanley 
Higman of the Ontario-Quebec District, 
who in accepting it on behalf of his dis- 
trict assured those assembled, that the 
KIWANIANS of the Ontario-Quebec Dis- 
trict would always cherish the memory of 
this very momentous occasion. 

Thomas E. Babb, Jr., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts presented to the presi- 
dent of the Montreal club the famous 
replica of the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ His re- 
marks were most fitting and impressed 
everyone present of the sincere friend- 
ship existing between the Montreal club 
and the clubs of the New England Dis- 
trict. President Bremner of the Mon- 
treal club responded in his usual masterly 
way. 

In conclusion the national anthems 
of both countries were.sung and this 
brought to a close a meeting that will go 
down in Kiwanis history as one that was 
outstanding in its bringing together in a 
better understanding the KIwANIANS 
of these two great countries and the 
strengthening of that wonderful friend- 
ship that has existed for over a hundred 
years. 


Colorado-Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah-Idaho and Southwest 


KIWANIANS and ladies from the Rocky 
Mountain section in the United States 
joined forces at their district dinner in 
the Oak Room of the Windsor. The 
districts joining in a common celebration 
of song feasting were Montana, Utah- 


Idaho, Colorado- Wyoming and the South- 
west District, which is made up of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and El Paso, Texas. 

Governor J. F. Greenawalt, of the 
Colorado-Wyoming District, acted as 
master of ceremonies, and Russell Kyle, 
of Phoenix, song leader and pep dis- 
penser, kept the crowd singing between 
the spasms of oratory. Visits from the 
International officers kept up the dignity 
of the party and Roe Fulkerson and Jules 
Brazil contributed the comedy feature. 
Governor Greenawalt spoke among other 
things of the attractions of Montreal as a 
convention city and bespoke the apprecia- 
tion of the delegates of the tremendous 
task with which the host club and the 
host district were confronted. 

Governor J. B. Gowen of Utah-Idaho 
told of Kiwanis in his district. Mr. 
Gowen spoke of the friendships gained, 
the opportunities for personal talks and 
the exchange of ideas and experiences. 
He said: 

“While the number of clubs in this 
great territory is small in comparison to 
the middle eastern states, the spirit of 
KIWANIS prevailsin a great measure and 
as shown by the results of the Attendance 
and Efficiency Contests, Kiwanis has 
taken its place in the civic life of the west. 

‘“‘My observation is that KIwaANis is 
reaching a more practical stage with 
each succeeding International convention. 
At the Toronto Convention idealism was 
the predominant feature and since that 
time the work of making K1wanlis ideals 
more practical has been going on. 

‘“‘The delegates from this district were 
unanimous in their opinion that those 
elected from the president down are the 
kind of men who will carry Krwants for- 
ward to greater achievements. The 





Memphis delegation upon their arrival at Montreal. 
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Utah-Idaho District will be found in the 
front ranks in supporting the Internation- 
al officers in making Kiwanis the great- 
est civic organization on the American 
Continent.” 

Governor Arthur G. Luedeman of 
Montana spoke on the value of atten- 
dance at International conventions. He 
said in part, “Through attendance KI- 
WANIANS are made richer, the clubs are 
made stronger, the committees better, 
because of the broadened outlook and 
better understanding one gets of Ku1- 
WANIS. One is impressed by contact 
with big men in Kiwanis—large-minded, 
whole-souled, sincere, vigorous men—big 
men in Kiwanis because they are big 
men in their respective communities and 
callings, and are all imbued with a devo- 
tion to the purposes and work of Kr- 
WANIS.”’ 

Lieutenant-Governor G. R. Fletcher 
of Roswell, New Mexico said: ‘‘What 
little feeling there was of strangeness 
was immediately eliminated by the con- 
tagious spirit of Kriwanis.”’ District 
Secretary Frank Cundiff of Phoenix, 
Arizona, also spoke. 

It was brought out that the territory 
covered by the districts represented 
equals about one-third of the United 
States. north and south from Canada to 
Mexico, and east and west from the 
Pacific Ocean to the west line of Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, and includes the 
whole Rocky Mountain Range in the 
United States. 


New York 


With a very enthusiastic delegation of 
over 600 people the New York District 
held its dinner at the Windsor Hotel, 
District Governor Gordon L. Hayes pre- 
siding. Led by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Vice-President of the New York City 
club and with entertainment and music 
furnished by the Binghamton Quartet and 
the Scotch bagpipers brought in by 
International Vice-President J. Walter 
C. Taylor, the delegation enjoyed a 
very lively and memorable affair. Inter- 
national officers appeared during the 
course of the dinner and extended their 
greetings to the New York District and 
Canadian speakers emphasized the signi- 
ficance of the friendship that exists be- 
tween Canadian districts and the New 
York District. International President 
John H. Moss and J. Walter C. Taylor 
gave short and entertaining addresses and 
others spoke of the excellent record of 
activities of this district. 

The district» was very appreciative of 
the work of Bill Alexander, Chairman 
of the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania District dinner held 
at the Mount Reval Hotel, proved to be 
the most successful dinner the district 
has ever held, a total of 402 people being 
present. The dinner was presided over 
by District Governor J. Hayden Oliver. 
At the speakers’ table were Past Dis- 
trict Gevernors Sanderson and Moore, 
International Trustee Ralph A. Amerman, 
Lieutenant Governor H. H. Swaney, 
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Frank,J. Wallis, and Lee D. McClean, 
also KIwANIANs Fisher, Kennerdell, 
Davis, Beach and DeLaney. Foster C. 
Jones, Chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Music, kept the party lively 
with a musical program that left no dull 
moments. The visits by the Past Inter- 
national President, International Trustees 
and other district governors and felicitat- 
ions extended by them, struck a respon- 
sive chord with the delegation so that 
the evening passed very merrily along. 
International Vice-President James P. 
Neal was preceded by Highland Pipers 
and accompanied by Charles F. Adams 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Classification, International Trustee 
William C. Green. One of the de- 
lightful incidents of the dinner was the 
presentation of wedding gifts to Mr. 
and Mrs. Corcelius. Mr. Corcelius is 
the President of the Huntingdon club 
and he and his wife took in Montreal 
as a part of their wedding trip. Presen- 
tations were also made to the District 
Governor, District Secretary, and their 
wives and these were very highly 
appreciated. 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


The Illinois-Eastern Iowa dinner was 
held at the Place Viger Hotel. There 
were 280 people present. The program 
was entirely impromptu and the affair 
proved a great success. Enthusiasm was 
rampant. 

Dinner was served at seven, and at 
nine the affair was over. Guests of honor 
were Immediate Past President Victor 
M. Johnson, International Trustee 
Douglas Scott and Mrs. Fred. C. W. 
Parker. The deaf and dumb boys’ band 
from Jacksonville, Illinois,and contributed 
by this district rendered several selections. 
The district was grateful to the four 
artists from Michigan who contributed so 
generously toward the entertainment, and 
it extends its thanks also to the Pennsyl- 
vania Quartette, sent by J. Hayden 
Oliver, Governor of the Pennsylvania 
District. 


Both Memphis and Indianapolis repre- 
sentatives were given three minutes in 
which to present the advantages of their 
city for the year 1927 meet. Hats off 
to these two gentlemen. They used just 
three minutes and no more (others please 
note.) Victor M. Johnson, the Nestor of 
Kiwanis, spoke and fixed himself firmer 
in the affections of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District than ever. Others making 
brief remarks were Past Governor Horace 
McDavid, six of the lieutenant governors, 
Douglas Scott, Dr. Hammond, District 
Secretary Michelson, Norman Sleezer, 
R. N. Howes, Ted Byerrum and Emil 
Johnson. Governor Nic Le Grand acted 
as toastmaster. 


Indiana 


It was necessary to use the big ball 
room in the Mount Royal Hotel for 
the Indiana District annual dinner. 
Earlier in making preparations, Governor 
Kress had reserved the Oak Room, but 
when over 500 Hoosiers made reserva- 
tions for the get-together, the hotel 
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management changed the location. It 
was a real Indiana meeting—Indiana 
program with Indiana songs and yells. 
The district had a number of visitors dur- 
ing the evening, International officers 
who looked in with a ‘‘thowdy”’, but in 
the main only Indiana KIwANIANs were 
on the program. 

Telegrams of greetings were received 
from Everett Sanders, Secretary to Presi- 
dent Coolidge; Will Hays; Governor 
Jackson of Indiana; Mayor Davis of 
Terre Haute; the Terre Haute Chamber 
of Commerce, and a number of clubs. 


There was a decided disappointment 
when late in the afternoon word was re- 
ceived that Will H. Hays, former post- 
master general, who had been secured for 
the main address, had been unable to 
leave New York in time to reach the 
convention city. Governor Kress de- 
cided at that time that Indiana men, a 
number of them, should be given the time 
allotted to Mr. Hays. Five lieutenant 
governors from the district were intro- 
duced; they were Robert W. Chambers. 
Harry E. Yockey, Dr. E. L. Schaible, 
N. Guy Jones and Frederick G. Neel. 
When it was announced that every club 
in the district had sent a delegate to the 
convention and that Indiana Krwanis 
had broken another Hoosier record in 
seating the largest purely Hoosier ban- 
quet the longest distance from home, 
every guest Mood in appreciation of the 
successful drive made by the district 
officers in bringing the largest delegation 
to Montreal that had ever attended 
an International convention. 


Governor and Mrs. Kress sat in the 
center of the great ball room. At their 
table were Harry Yockey, executive 
chairman of the Montreal-Indianapolis 
convention committee, President and Mrs 
Mervin J. Hammel, of the Indianapolis 
club. Mr. and Mrs. James E. Fischer, 
state chairman of publicity and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Roe, member of the 
Montreal club assigned to assist Indiana 
in her campaign for the 1927 convention. 
During the evening, one of the most 
pleasing parts of the program was directed 
by Mr. Fischer, who on behalf of Indiana, 
presented Mr. Roe with a gold fountain 
pen and pencil in partial appreciation of 
his efficient service in the campaign 
made by Indiana. 

Secretary Moss made a short address. 
Harlan Foulke, President of the Evans- 
ville club, and Mrs. Foulke provided 
delightful entertainment and group songs, 
led by Ray Moon, state music chairman, 
giving the whole atmosphere a_ touch 
of Hoosierdom. International officers, 
many accompanied by their wives, came 
in group relays, were introduced and 
extended felicitations to Indiana. The 
Indiana dinner was the most delightful 
event of its kind ever staged by a Hoosier 
delegation away from home. 


California-Nevada and Pacific- 
Northwest 


Three hundred and fifty attended the 
joint dinner of the California- Nevada and 
Pacific-Northwest Districts which was 
held in the Prince of Wales Room of the 
Windsor Hotel. The dinner was pre- 
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sided over jointly by Governor Charles 
E. Rinehart and Governor Kenneth Fer- 
guson. Among the guests were all of 
the International officers including Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Moss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund F. Arras, International Vice- 
Presidents James P. Neal and J. C. 
Walter Taylor, Past International Pres- 
idents Victor M. Johnson, Henry J. 
Elliott and George H..Ross. The musical 
entertainment included selections by the 
wonderful million dollar band (70 piece 
band, about ten cents being the cost of 
each piece), the Pittsburgh Quartet and 
Bruce Benjamin, the tenor contributed 
to the convention by the Michigan 
District. 

The famous Jimmy Smith of Tun- 
junga, California, again demonstrated his 
ability to sing, smoke and play the organ 
simultanenusly. Iaso‘ar as is known he 
is the only individua! who can accomplish 
this feat. District Governor Rinehart 
was presented with a gold watch chain 
and knife by the members from his dis- 
trict. 

Among those at the head table were 
President Charles D. Bruce of the Van- 
couver, B. C., club who so acceptably 
entertained the California delegation on 
the way to the convention on which oc- 
casion an American flag was presented to 
the Vancouver club by Governor Rinehart 


Texas-Oklahoma 


About 100 KrwaAniAns and ladies at- 
tended the ‘Texas-Oklahoma District 
dinner at the Kozy Parlor Restaurant. 
Short addresses were made by Interna- 
tional Trustee O. Sam Cummings; Frank 
C. Smith of Houston, spoke on ‘‘KIwANIs 
Education;’’ Judge Forrester Brewster of 
Muskogee spoke about the district con- 
vention to be held at Muskogee; Sam 
Houston of the Brownsville, Texas, club 
entertained with humorous stories; re- 
marks were made by Past Governor 
Julian Bobo and KIwWANIAN Frank 
Jewett of Austin,Texas. A short address 
was also made by Mrs. Korn of El Reno, 
Oklahoma, on the subject of ‘‘Women’s 
Part in Public Affairs.’’ District Governor 
Frank M. Bailey presided at this meeting. 

It was voted that the district dinners 
at the annual convention provided the 
best opportunities for the development 
of friendship. 

Capital 

The attendance at the Capital District 
dinner held at the Queens Hotel was one 
hundred and sixty-five. Merle E. Town- 
er, District Governor, presided, and 
Claude W. Owens, Past President of the 
Washington club, officiated as toastmas- 
ter. The dinner was informal and was 
conducted as a typical KrwANIs meeting. 
A number of patriotic, popular and 
KIWANIS songs were sung, led by Frank 
E. Ballantyne, Wilmington, Deleware, 
accompanied by the hotel orchestra. 
The Florida quartet also entertained with 
musical munbers. Addresses were made 
by Past International Presidents Harry 
E. Karr and George H. Ross, as well as a 
number of snappy one to three minute 
talks of a more or less humorous 
character by J. Randall Caton, Jr., 
Immediate Past District Governor; Harry 
B. Caton, President of the Alexandria, 
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Virginia; club William M. Mask, Jr., 
President of the Wilmington, Delaware 
club; J. Thomas Lyons, Past President of 
the Baltimore, Maryland, club; Dr. E. 
Reinhold Rogers of Covington, Virginia; 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. The evening was 
voted a decided success in every particular 
by all present. 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 

The Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict dinner was held at the St. Lawrence 
Hall. This hostelry is the oldest in 
Canada and the guests were assured 
that they dined in a banquet hall that 
had been graced by the presence of kings, 
princes and other English nobility on 
many occasions during the past century. 
The delegates were well supplied with 
royal atmosphere. The dinner was a 
splendid success and was attended by 
120, -epresenting all but a few clubs in 
the district. Governor Breidenthal pre- 
sided and short talks were made by Past 
Governors Landis and Ripley and Lieut- 
enant Governors Howard T. Hill and 
Tom B. Clark. Mrs. Webb, wife of the 
Secretary of the Springfield, Missouri, 
club entertained with a _ vocal solo. 
Leslie Putnam of Fayette, Missouri, led 
the group singing. The delegation was 
also fortunate in hearing several members 
by the male quartet of the Bay City, 
Michigan, club. District problems were 
discussed and the members in attendance 
pledged to return to their clubs with a 
determination that their own clubs 
would obtain worthwhile results in carry- 
ing out District and International ob- 
jectives. 

Michigan 

The Michigan District held its dinner 
in the La Corona Hotel on the evening of 
June 8. The program was especially 
entertaining. 

The Bay City Quartette (sent to the 
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convention by courtesy of the Bay City 
club) was called on repeatedly for songs, 
and they contributed in no small way 
to the success of the evening. Also, 
Bruce Benjamin, the tenor, who was 
the contribution of the Michigan District 
to the International Convention, de- 
lighted the audience with his singing. 

Dr. James Thomas of Detroit was 
the toastmaster, and kept things going 
in a lively manner. International Trus- 
tee Michael A. Gorman and _ District 
Governor John A. Mustard responded 
to toasts. 

The appearance on the program of Roe 
Fulkerson and Jules Brazil contributed 
largely to the success of this occasion. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia District had the 
largest delegation in Montreal than at 
any other previous convention. Each 
of the delegates wore a rubber rose- 
bud, and an old gold arm band with 
the letters ‘‘West Virginia’ in blue. 
They carried white walking sticks with 
a blue and white streamer, bearing the 
words‘ West Virginia Kiwanis District.”’ 

The district dinner was held at the 
Windsor Hotel, and was attended by 
nearly every West Virginian. The 
delegation was fortunate indeed in 
having as their guest Jimmie Rice of 
Montreal, who entertained throughout 
the dinner with French Canadian stories. 
District Governor Albert Snedeker pre- 
sided in his witty and diplomatic way. 
International Trustee George E. Snell 
was the main speaker of the evening. 
The dinner was visited by International 
Trustee A. Heber Winder and Interna- 
tional Vice-President J. Walter C. Taylor, 
who made short addresses. 

One of the features of the evening 
was the introduction of everyone in 
attendance by District Secretary Paul C. 

(Turn to page 419) 

















1926 District Convention Dates 
District Place Date 
Montana adn Anaconda ..... « « « Aw...9-10 
Minnesota- Dakotas Hot Sorings.S.-D. .. ..: . Aug. 12-19 
Colorado-Wyoming Cases, Wve. 5s. «. «. . « Ae. IGT 
Michigan pee le Sault Ste. Marie gg ea ae 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Wausau, Wis. 3 ho YR Iie Pee 
Pacific- Northwest Eugene, Oregon wie» 2 es Fae 
Utah-Idaho Loga@; ten < . .« « « Astge 2iea8 
Western Canada Calgary, Alberta . . .... S@pt..2-.3 
Texas-Oklahoma Muskogee, Okla. . . . . Sept. 6 7 
New England New Castle, N.H. . . . Sept. 13-15 
Pennsylvania ‘ Conneaut Lake . . . . Sept 13-i5 
Louisiana- Mississipi Beem, Mie... » « «+ Sapte See 
New York ; es 
Ontario-Quebec. ‘Loronte; Ont). =. = « . '« Sapte 26-71 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa . Davenport, lowa ce ft eg 2O-Z2 
RE a ee ey I eet os es: SRR 
West Virginia . Charleston of phe. a wp eek eee 
Indiana ee Es - ><: 40. + Oreo 
New Jersey. . . ne gw ew ce ee eee 
Kentucky- Tennessee Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Oct. 13-14 
Capital OMONG, Viet g 6 ei. as ee ae SR BSS 
Georgia ‘te SS co) 
Nebraska-Iowa Shenandoah, Ia. . . . . Oct. 20-22 
Florida Netanya OS ian Lae 3° 8 se: oe ee ee 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Hot Springs, Ark. iC. ” a Deas 
Alabama Tuscaloosa fer hone + Cece Zee 
Southwest es Oe AS ke NO ee 8 
California- Nevada San Jose, Calif. . . . . Nov. 11-13 
Carolinas Chartestem S.C: . 0. le lk | NORMED 
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Civic Consciousness 


The ancient symbol of the pretty pebble plunked 
in the placid pool, and its ever widening circles which 
lap the furthest shore, is applicable to the influence of 
KIWANIS in every community. 

The average man is totally unconscious of the duty 
he owes to the town from which he gets his living. He 
comes to it or is born in it and takes his first job as 
another man’s employee. By hard work he struggles 
out of the employee class and becomes the owner of a 
business or attains the standing of a professional man. 

This upward climb blinds him to almost everything 
in life save the goal towards which he struggles. Eyes 
fixed on his ambition, he drives relentlessly towards 
it, neglecting amusements, all unnecessary expenditure, 
his health and even the family for which he works! 

He forgets that the very success for which he strives, 
is due to the favor of the citizens of the town in which 
he lives. He has a beautiful home, an automobile, 
radio, telephone, all the luxuries of modern life. Not 
once does he pause to question where these things 
come from. He takes them as the well deserved reward 
of his labors. 

He forgets that no man expects to continue to draw 
checks on a bank in which he makes no deposits. No 
man expects continuously to accept the hospitality 
of a friend and never return it. No man would think 
of letting his neighbor mow his lawn and never go over 
with his mower to return the kindness. 

A town has an entity, a town has a personality, a 
town has a soul. Knowing that every city gives its 
citizens comforts and luxuries, is civic consciousness; 
the sense of the debt owed to the city in return. 

Just as the pebble thrown into the pool sends ripples 
over its surface to the most distant edge so does the 
work of a Krwants club in a community send ripples 
of civic consciousness over all the people in that com- 
munity. 

We have educated ourselves to a realization that 
every civic defect is some one’s fault. Some one has 
left something undone or some one has done something 
which should not have been done. The grade crossing 
where people get killed, the dirty vacant lot which 
offends the eye of the passerby, the under-privileged 
child growing up to become a charge on the commu- 
nity; all these and others are due to the neglect of some 
one. 

Krwants has made it her business to clean up some 
of these dirty spots in the communities where she 
functions. The work is good enough to engage the 
minds and money of our members. We can and will 
go on with it. 

The example set by Kiwanis has done even greater 
work by the waves of its influence on the community. 
Other organizations take up similar work in friendly 
rivalry. Other clubs of like nature cooperate with us 
and we with them. 


The work of all civic organizations teaches the civic 
consciousness idea to individuals. In this way there 
is a general uplifting of the whole civic tone of every 
town on this continent. 

This civic awakening has roused pride in the home 
town. It has ceased to criticize and begun to repair 
the defects. When any man begins to boast of his 
home town he begins to try to make it live up to his 
boasts. District conventions are particularly conduc- 
ive to civic betterment as the rivalry between towns 
then engendered has its reflected effect when those 
who attend go back home. 

Awakening of civic consciousness is one of the great- 
est by-products of the KrwANIS movement. It should 
be fostered and encouraged by every KIWANIS club 
everywhere until we find each member trying to repay 
to that town the blessings received from it by making 
it the very best town of its size on earth. 

Cooperation with traffic directors, with mayor and 
aldermen, with town manager, with the fire and police 
departments and, more than all, with school boards, 
is the finest KIWANIS work in the world. This, coupled 
with our great objectives of under-privileged child 
work and a better understanding between the town 
and the farmers who reside around it, make a program 
of ideals and objectives which should and does rouse 
the unqualified enthusiasm of every club. 


3 


It is difficult to decide whether a man in a 
dress suit at seven o'clock in the morning is 
a waiter on his way to work or a sport on 
his way home. 


* 


Friendship 


‘Amicus est tanquam alter idem” said Cicero in 
De Amicitia and thousands of school boys have sweated 
out the translation ‘‘A friend is, as it were, a second 
half.’ All through De Amicitia, Cicero tells of life’s 
greatest gift, a friend. Other men before him and 
thousands of others since have expatiated on the same 
theme. 

Devoid of the heart burnings of love, friendship 
stands as life’s one great boon. It is one of KIwanis’ 
greatest by-products. Men who know each other, 
like each other. Men who like each other never have 
misunderstandings. They may disagree, but not with 
rancor; they may think differently but they always 
think tolerantly. 

The man who enters KIwAnis with the right spirit 
has given himself the opportunity to add fifty to a 
hundred men to that sacred list headed by the wonder- 
ful word ‘Friend.” 

Montaigne says, “It is a great and strange wonder 
for a man to double himself.’””’, What would this kindly 
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old philosopher, or Cicero, have thought of the oppor- 
tunity to multiply one’s self by fifty or a hundred as 
we do when we join a Kiwanis club! 

There is nothing of selfishness in the fact that K1- 
WANIANS do and always will help each other in every 
laudable undertaking. It has ever been the way of a 
man to favor his friends. Some of the biggest and 
truest of friendships have had their foundation in an 
acquaintance made in KIWANIS. 

If every KIwANIAN would take the roster of the 
Kiwanis club to which he belongs and go over it 
carefully, noting the men whose friendships he has 
made through this medium alone, he would find that 
this one feature of Kiwanis has paid him plethoric 
dividends for the time and money he has invested. 


K 


What a joy it is to see the great forces now at work 
in the business world. These improvements are but 
the natural expression of uplifted thoughts. Purer 
motives, higher ideals and the rivalry of excellence 
are leavening the world. Oppression is lessening, that 
spontaneous effort may be fully utilized. Courtesy 
and kindness are gaining recognition as factors of suc- 
cess. Men are learning to love their daily work because 
they feel that in it and through it they express the 
divine impulse that is in every human. 


IK 
Sarcasm is the sour milk of human kind- 
ness. 
* 
Good Will 


The man who said he would make his children love 
him if he had to beat them to death is a relic of a philos- 
ophy which has gone. Today we realize that nothing 
good can be accomplished in this world unless it has 
good will back of it! 

Intelligence, judgment, wit and other talents of the 
mind, and courage, resolution and perseverence, which 
are qualities of temperament, are good and desirable 
but the endeavors of each of them can be wrecked if, 
back of them as their inspiring cause, is not good will. 

KIwANIs clubs accomplish their ends entirely through 
good will. Good will shows through every endeavor 
of KIwANIs and must always do so if we are to succeed. 
In politics Kiwanis is never for a man; Kiwanis is 
for a principle. In religion, KIwANIs is never for a 
church; K1wanis is for the principle back of the church. 
In patriotism, K1wanits being international, is not for 
a particular flag. It is for good government which is 
represented by all flags, not red. 

Back of every KIWANIs activity is good will towards 
the community as a whole. Good will is not good be- 
cause of what it accomplishes in the world but because 
of the good thought behind the attempt to perform the 
good act. Even should it happen that good will fails 
in its attempt it does good to the man who has it. 

Back of every human activity is a search for happi- 
ness. If we so educate ourselves as to starve selfishness 
and to feed unselfishness we develop in ourselves that 
happiness which comes of service and have that good 
will toward men which is the inspiration of our gift- 
giving Christmas. 

The educational effects of an organization inspired 
by good will is shown on every city official, every com- 
munity servant and on every member of Kiwanis for 


the teacher usually learns more in his teaching than 
the scholars learn from him. 


* 


The bane of KIwanis ts the presentation 
of half-baked ideas for the other fellow to 
cook. Think it through or keep quiet. 


* 
The Jury 


Periodicals, preachers, students of our civilization, 
moralists, are sadly worried over the crime wave sweep- 
ing over our countries. Respect for law was never at 
lower ebb than now. 

The war has been blamed for the laxness of morality 
incident thereto, the seeming disregard for human life 
shown therein and the great number of young men and 
women who were then moved from the moral restraint 
of parental authority and church influence. 

Others blame the new condition on the automobile 
and the other luxuries of modern life, which seem 
necessities to those who cannot afford them and for 
which they are willing to sacrifice honor and risk jail 
sentences. 

The law’s delay is yet another cause assigned for 
the new era of crime. The numerous loopholes offered 
by which criminals can indefinitely delay punishment 
until the crime is forgotten and witnesses scattered ; the 
technicalities which release men who are unquestion- 
ably guilty, is stated as a cause of the reckless disregard 
of law. 

In the United States the cause of the crime wave is 
also ascribed to the Volstead law. The opponents 
of prohibition see in bootlegging and its accompanying 
disregard for this law, the breaking down of all laws. 

The true cause of the crime wave is doubtless a 
mingling of all the causes mentioned. The existence 
of disregard for law cannot be gainsaid. 

Every KIWANIAN and every KIwanis club function- 
ing at its highest and best, is an influence for good in 
its community. The law must be upheld and while 
there are few opportunities for us to help in the change 
which must be made from robbery to law and order 
there is one way in which every man of us can help. 

That is in prompt response to the call for jury duty. 
Most KIwANIANS are of sufficient prominence in their 
communities to have a strong ‘‘pull’’ in local affairs. 
Through this they are enabled to, and do often, escape 
jury duty. One result is that juries are often made up 
of professional jurors, or men of a lower type than 
members of KIWANIS clubs. 

How can we hope to have law enforcement when 
our juries are composed of citizens below the average 
of intelligence? How can we expect to get justice 
and crime punishment with such a group? How dare 
we criticize courts, officers of the law or anyone else, 
when we ourselves are not doing this high duty of 
citizenship? 

So long as we set the example of shirking our own 
duty others will emulate it. Our law enforcement is 
just as good as our best citizens make it. No KIWANIAN 
can shirk his duty as a juror and live up to the prin- 
ciples and teachings of the organization. 

Some day we will receive reports from the newspapers 
of men who answer the judge “Of course I will serve. 
Iama KIwanlIANn.”’ Doubt not that it will be reported 
as soon as it happens. Any judge will tell you his 
most difficult problem is to get high class men to serve 
on juries. 
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Annual Report of the International Secretary 


retary submits herewith his fifth annual report. 

The convention year which is now closing has certainly 
been significant. for K1IwANIs in growth, in achievement, and 
in increase in unity and esprit de corps. It is the first year 
in the second decade of Kiwanis and as such has set a fine 
pace for the second period in KIwANIs history. 


| . 1S with personal and official satisfaction that your Sec- 


Your Secretary has completed a half decade of service 
in Kiwanis. He may be pardoned if he reminisces through 
a comparison of the Krwants he knew at the beginning of his 
work and the Kiwanis of today. At the Annual Convention in 
Cleveland when he began his secretaryship there were 533 
clubs and 47,970 members, whereas K1wANIs comes to this con- 
vention as an organization of 1,546 clubs with 99,786 members. 
So busy have been the days and years that it is something 
of a surprise to face these statistics and to realize that under 
his leadership have been built two-thirds of the Kiwanis 
clubs of today. But of even greater satisfaction to him is 
the fundamental development of the organization during the 
past five years in its activities and achieving leadership. In 
this period has occurred the initiation of all the major approved 
programs of our organization which have guided the clubs in 
their community leadership, such as the work for under- 
privileged children, for closer relations between the farmer and 
the city man, the emphasis upon aggressive and intelligent 
citizenship, and the latest general program of vocational guid- 
ance and placement. It is believed that all who today thorough- 
ly know Kiwanis appreciate the significant results which have 
been wrought in the organization through the guidance and 
inspiration of these broad International programs which have 
inspired the activities of clubs within certain common fields of 
service, while at the same time have allowed autonomy and 
self expression to the clubs in the manner in which they co- 
operate and carry out these programs in their communities. 
Your Secretary is deeply grateful that it has been his privilege 
to serve the organization during a period which has been 
characterized by this maturer development that has resulted 
in the effective and worth while harnessing of the leadership 
power of our clubs. One of the strong appeals to him to accept 
the responsibilities of the secretaryship was the need of the 
organization along these lines which challenged him as an 
exceptional opportunity. 

At the beginning of this half decade was started the plan 
of preparing for each convention year ‘Policies in Activities’’ 
which set certain objectives as those that would engage the 
organization and all its units during that administration. 
With each succeeding year, this plan has been followed with 
increasing effectiveness. The five year period has been marked 
by the expansion and development of district organization 
through the definite divisions of districts with clearly defined 
functions for lieutenant governors that have much improved 
the cooperative work of districts in strengthening, educating 
and inspiring clubs to better functioning and larger achievement. 
This same period has likewise been made significant by the 
Constitutional Convention and the adoption of the new Inter- 
national Constitution and By-laws and the adoption of the 
correspondingly coordinated Standard Forms for District 
and Club By-laws making the legislative documents fitting 
guides for the complex, active organization of today. 

At the close of this half decade of service in Krwanis your 
Secretary desires to gratefully express his personal joy and 


satisfaction in his work. Sincerely he wishes to testify that 
these five years have been the happiest and most worth while 
of his life of service. Humbly grateful is he for any share which 
he may have had in the growth, expansion and increased 
achievements of these five years. He looks back upon them 
with the deepest satisfaction as bringing to him one of the 
greatest and most inspiring opportunities that could come to 
any man for the maximum investment of his life and all his 
abilities and strength of mind, heart, and will. 

He would also express in all too inadequate words his deep 
and sincere appreciation of the wonderful support and co- 
operation which he has received from all presidents and other 
officers and from all boards and standing committees to say 
nothing of district and club officers and members everywhere. 
The years have had their problems but these have all been 
solved through sincere and loyal devotion and cooperation. 
As one who all his life has had to do with boards and groups 
of voluntary workers, your Secretary wishes to testify to the 
outstanding spirit of kindly and effective cooperation which 
has been given to him in all his labors. The years have been 
strenuously busy but the tasks have been so large and worth 
while that personal interests have been forgotten and there 
has been but the one thought of complete consecration to the 
large and varied work of KIwANIs. 

Deeply appreciative is the Secretary of the fellowship in 
service which it has been his privilege to have the past year 
with International President, John H. Moss, whose kindliness 
of spirit, unfailing reasonableness, wise judg: .ent, strength 
of decision, fidelity and devotion to his work, have all wrought 
for the upbuilding of Kiwanis. No one could have a more 
delightful experience than fellowship in service with him in the 
common labors for K1rwanls. 

Our Annual Convention this year is held for the second time 
in Canada. It is fitting that the convention year which has 
been made historic and outstanding through the completion 
and dedication of the Harding International Good Will Me- 
morial should be brought to a conclusion by a convention in 
Canada. The erection of the Harding Memorial in Vancouver, 
B. C., and its dedication in September emphasized especially 
in Western Canada the good will between Canada and the 
United States which has long been fostered by Kiwanis and 
through the present convention in Montreal in Eastern Canada, 
this international friendship between Canada and the United 
States is further quickened as this significant convention year 
comes to a close. 


I. High Spots of the Year’s Work 


In reviewing the work of the past convention year, the fol- 
lowing may be considered as outstanding facts which should 
be mentioned: 

1. The Completion and Dedication of the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial. 

In the early part of the present convention year the Harding 
International Good Will Memorial was completed and was 
dedicated with most fitting and significant ceremonies on Sep- 
tember 16, 1925. KrwaNIANs may well take great satisfaction 
in the successful accomplishment of this high purposed under- 
taking. As has been emphasized the memorial is of a twofold 
nature; it memorializes not only a past President of the United 
States and an active KrwANIAN but a most historic and sig- 
nificant event, the first visitation of a President of the United 
States to Canada and the remarkable address spoken by him 
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on the international friendship of Canada and the United 
States. The Krwanis memorial stands in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, B. C., where President Harding delivered this memor- 
able address which will be cherished through all time because 
of the peculiar circumstances under which it was spoken and 
because of the expression of international good will which was 
given with such unquestioned sincerity. 

As the years come and go we are certain that those clubs 
and KIwANIANs who contributed to make this memorial 
possible will find increasing satisfaction in this accomplishment. 
As shown in the report of the Harding Memorial Fund sub- 
mitted to the convention the contributions from the clubs 
defrayed all of the expenses_of erecting the memorial itself 
and some of the expenses of the dedication. Funds were 
appropriated by Kiwanis International to meet the balance 
of the promotional and dedication expenses. This memorial, 
so located as to be seen by the thousands of tourists who con- 
stantly are passing through Vancouver, will speak through its 
symbolic figures and quoted words of President Harding, the 
message of good will between Canada and the United States. 

2. Continued Numerical Growth. 

In spite of the remarkable growth of KIWANIs previous to 
this year, the building of new clubs has continued during the 
past year in a most gratifying manner. The two most sig- 
nificant developments in the extension work of the year are 
the passing of the 1500 mark in the number of clubs and the 
beginning that was made in more definite plans to build addi- 
tional clubs in all metropolitan areas. 

3. Progress for The Kiwanis Magazine. 

The present year has seen the passing of the 100,000 mark 
in the circulation of The Krwanis Magazine and the com- 
pletion of plans for the publication of the magazine in Chicago 
where closer personal supervision can be given, and by a 
printing company recognized as one of the best in the United 
States and Canada, if not the world. These are important 
advances for the magazine. 

4. Improved District Administration. 

The plans which have been maturing during the last two 
or three years to secure more effective district administration 
reached their highest point of effectiveness during the past 
year. Trained and inspired by an unusually successful Inter- 
national Council in December, the district governors initiated 
their administrations with unusually successful district trus- 
tees’ meetings held for the most part early in January and in 
this way passed on to the district trustees and club officers 
the developed leadership from the International Board and 
International committees more effectively than ever before. 
District governors have given better supervision to the work 
of lieutenant governors and district officers have more effec- 
tively carried on their primary task of visiting clubs to guide, 
instruct, and inspire them to better functioning and to larger 
achievement in community betterment. There has been an 
increasing appreciation of the value of the visitation reports 
for clubs for both districts and International and more and 
better reports have been received from district officers. 

5. Increased Committee Activities. 

During the past two years large emphasis has been placed 
upon the effective functioning of committees and the present 
convention year profited by the work of former administrations 
in accomplishing further advance in committee work. The 
committees as a whole have been most active, have held more 
meetings than in previous years, and have created more 
definite plans for their work and issued a large number of 
valuable bulletins to clubs as well as created additional and 
significant literature. 

6. Study of Membership Turnover. 

At the beginning of the convention year the Secretary called 
the attention of the Board to the statistics on membership 
turnover which revealed a tendency to excess that required 
attention. Statistics were prepared for all districts, and the 
problem was discussed at most district conventions. A special 
committee of the Board was appointed to study the problem. 
In many different ways methods for reducing the excessive 
membership turnover were called to the attention of the clubs 
so that we believe the problem is better understood than ever 
before, and the adoption of better membership methods has 
brought about a more stabilized membership. 

7. Largest Attendance at Annual Convention. 

There was a gratifying increase in the attendance at the 
last Annual Convention at Saint Paul. It has been for some 


time evident that the attendance at this year’s convention at 
Montreal was to be large but we are gratified to record that 
the registration of 5248 makes the highest yet attained. 

8. Helpful Itineraries of President Moss. 

Kiwanis has profited greatly from the service rendered by 
President Moss in making several extensive trips to address 
inter-club meetings in addition, to attendance upon six district 
conventions. President Moss’ personal and business affairs 
were such that he could give an unusual amount of time to 
traveling for this purpose. His addresses in the main were 
made either at district conventions or at inter-club meetings, 
and he endeavored to plan his itineraries so that his messages 
would be peculiarly effective through the holding of inter-club 
meetings at strategical points or in sections with special need 
of KIwANIs education and inspiration. 

9. Greater Unity and Morale. 

The messages and personal influence of President Moss in 
his wide travels and presence at many inter-club meetings 
and district conventions have made a distinct contribution to 
the increase of the spirit of unity in our organization and to 
the creation of a morale that has resulted in greater cooperation 
between club, district, and International and has brought 
about a record of achievement throughout the entire organi- 
zation never before attained. 

II. Policies in Activities 

The Board of Trustees at its meeting at the beginning of the 
convention year formulated Policies in Activities in line with 
the practice which has been followed in recent years and the 
value of which has been increasingly appreciated. Nothing 
can be more practically effective for club, district, committees 
and the International organization than definitely to formulate 
at the beginning of the year the objectives in the attainment 
of which all are to unite their leadership and labors. These 
Policies in Activities or objectives become a guide and inspira- 
tion to the districts and clubs in their activities. 

These Policies in Activities for the present convention year 
were: 

To promote an intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship emphasizing the necessity of adequate instruction in our 
schools as to governmental principles; vigorously combating 
destructive influences in national life; and continuing our effort 
to secure a universal exercise of the franchise in all elections. 

To continue and enlarge the program of enduring service 
for the under-privileged child. 

To seek an adequate expression of the ideals of Kiwanis 
as applied to business and professional standards and to pro- 
mote the acceptance of those principles in business and pro- 
fessional life. 

To continue our effort to secure a better understanding 
between the farmer and the city man. 

To crystallize the thought of KiwANIANs on matters of 
national and international import through the presentation of 
the facts on selected subjects by competent authorities 
through the pages of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

To enlist the interest of all Krwants clubs in providing 
vocational guidance and placement for young men and women 
through Kiwanis members offering advice in their respective 
classifications. 

A review of the work of the year in all clubs reveals most 
gratifying evidences of the leadership value of this formulation 
of definite objectives. There can be no question that definite 
advances have been made in the fulfillment of these objectives 
even the one on Vocational Guidance and Placement which 
was for the first time adopted this year. 


III. Board of Trustees, Executive and Finance Com- 
mittees 


The Board of Trustees held a brief preliminary meeting 
on June 25, 1925, at the close of the Saint Paul Convention. 
The work of the convention year, however, was planned at a 
two day meeting of the Board on July 31 and August 1, 1925. 
Two other meetings of the Board have been held, one at the 
time of the International Council, December 2 and 5, and 
the other in Montreal on June 5, with six adjourned meetings, 
June 6, 7, 8 and 9, 

The Executive Committee has held three meetings during 
the year between the Board meetings, October 3, 1925, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1926, April 10, 1926. The Finance Committee, com- 

(Continued on page 411) 








Resolutions Presented to Montreal Convention 


By THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1, 


Recommendations of International 
Committees 


(Resolutions) recom- 
mends that the various recommendations 
of the different International committees, 
except as otherwise mentioned here, be 
referred to the Board of Trustees for 
further study and for further disposition. 


Adopted. 


This committee 


2. 
Sesgui-centennial 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional accept the invitation by the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, as presented by 
the Philadelphia Kiwanis club, to make 
October 1, 1926, Kiwanis Day. 

Adopted. 

HR 


Commerciai Aviation 


RESOLVED, that the Board of Trustees 
be memorialized to refer to the proper 
committee for consideration the question 
of Commercial Aviation, leading to a 
better national, state and community 
regulation of the subject. 


Adopted. 
4. 


Fire Prevention 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional endorse the educational campaign 
of the National Fire Waste Council and 
offer our hearty cooperation in the effort to 
conserve life and property. 


Adopted. 
i 
Crime and Delinquency Among 
Youth 


WHEREAS, crime and delinquency 
among our youth are matters of grave 
concern in most jurisdictions, 

AND WHEREAS, some strong form 
of direct character education seems to be 
desirable, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the International Board of 
Trustees be requested to refer this prob- 
lem to the proper committee for study and 
that its findings and recommendations be 
reported to the International Board of 
Trustees before the next convention. 


Referred to Board of Trustees. 
6. 
Arbitration of Commercial Disputes 


BE IT RESOLVED, that Ktwants In- 
ternational extend its thanks to George 
Julian Houtain for his enlightening brief 


JAMEs P. NEAL, Chairman 


on the Arbitration of Commercial Dis- 
putes and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we do endorse the Arbitration of Commer- 
cial Disputes in principle and recommend 
that the incoming Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States continue 
the study of this subject under the orig- 
inal resolution which reads as follows: 

“RESOLVED, that the Krwants Clubs 
of the United States and Canada during 
the convention year 1925-26 make the 
subject of Arbitration of Commercial 
Disputes a matter of study.” 

Referred to Board of Trustees. 


~ 


‘. 


Conference on Farm-City Problem 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 
ternational recommend to the Board of 
Trustees and to the Program Committee 
for the 1927 Convention, the arrange- 
ment, if practicable, of a general con- 
ference to be held some time during the 
first day of the next annual convention 
for the purpose of discussing the Farm- 
City Problem in order that a sound basis 
may be laid for a definite KIwANIs policy 
relative to this objective of KIWANIS. 

Referred to Board of Trustees. 

8. 
Support of Kiwanis on Matters of 
Public Interest 


WHEREAS, through the adoption by 
this convention of the report of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs, 
it has been established that ‘‘KIwANIs 
has arrived at a position of strength and 
value and when it would be most helpful 
that the community and the nation 
should be given the support of Kiwanis 
on matters of public interest and that to 
that end Kiwanis clubs should be re- 
spectfully requested to set aside such a 
reasonable amount of time as may be 
considered available to the stuay in an 
impartial way, of such questions, local 
and national, as may be suggested which 
will lead to a better understanding and 
the direction of a sound, unselfish and 
aggressive public opinion.” 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of International Trustees be instructed to 
offer through The Kiwanis Magazine 
and adequate finances, every opportunity 
for realization of these objectives of the 
Committee on International Public Af- 
fairs. 

Adopted. 
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9. 
Appreciation to International Com- 
mittees 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this conven- 
tion express its gratitude and appreciation 
to the chairmen and members of the var- 
ious International committees for their 
splendid service and reports which have 
evinced the fine realization and per- 
petuation of the objectives for which 
KIWANIS stands and that we do recom- 
mend to the incoming committee a con- 
tinuation of that fine service which will 
bring about the greater accomplishment 
of those basic principles of KIWANIS 
International. 

Adopted. 

10. 
Appreciation to Montreal 

BEIT RESOLVED by Kiwanis Inter- 
national in convention assembled that 
sincerest appreciation and grateful thanks 
be extended to the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal for the splendid hospitality 
and gracious entertainment which have 
contributed so signally to the success of 
this, the Tenth Annual Convention; to 
the fine City of Montreal for its share in 
and contribution to the Convention’s 
program and pleasures; to His Worship 
Mayor Mederic Martin, for his hos- 
pitality and word of hearty welcome; to 
John McMillan and his committees for 
their faithful and untiring work. And 
to the churches of the city, the Shrine 
Hospital, the Canadian Pacific Steamer 
“‘Montclare,” the Cunard Steamer “Alu- 
nia,” the Canadian Steamships, the 
Harbor Commissioners, Grant Hall, the 
Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for special entertainment, 
the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Mr. Crepeau, Director of 
Departments, Police Department and 
Rotary and other service clubs, to the 
Ladies Entertainment Committee; to 
the distinguished speakers on the pro- 
gram; to the newspapers of Montreal; 
to those who participated in the pageant 
“Canadian Night’”’ and to all other 
organizations and persons who have so 
successfully striven to accord to K1WANIs 
and its guests an unforgettable courtesy. 
we return a_ heartfelt appreciation. 
Especially to the people of Montreal 
and the Province of Quebec, whose 
friendly interest and consideration have 
cemented more deeplyfriendly ties between 
two great nations of the earth, do we make 
our thanks and acknowledgment. 

Adopted. 
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HAVEN’T any boys. I like boys a lot though, 

so I have to borrow one now and then from some 

fortunate chap who has ’em. My favorite boy is 
The Kid. The Kid belongs to a friend of mine who 
encourages the intimacy between us. Dad believes 
boys benefit by knowing men, as well as other boys. 

The Kid looks as if John Held, Jr., had drawn him. 
His hatless head is slicked tight like the coat of a seal 
which has just flopped out on the blue bench to balance 
a ball on its nose. He wears a tailless sweater with a 
forked lightning design that would drive a Navajo rug 
weaver wild with envy. He wears plus fours, or maybe 
they are plus fives or sixes. His golf stockings look like 
a solar spectrum which had visited a bootlegger. 

The Kid uses the back of his yellow slicker as an 
autograph album. The side of his topless second hand 
flivver recently carried the sign ‘Don’t laugh, girls. 
You would look just as rusty without your paint.” 

This flivver usually carries from six to twelve college 
girls and boys although designed for five. Peg usually had 
the seat of honor in The Kid’s flivver. Peg is a plump 
red headed girl who was the berries according to The 
Kid. Recently I missed her. I asked The Kid about Peg. 

“T gave that baby the air’’ answered The Kid. When 
I asked what had come between their two loving hearts, 
The Kid explained it to me in his heartless boyish way. 

“At a junior dance at the country club” he said 
‘“‘Peg’s mater was one of the hostesses. I saw Peg 
standing beside her. Take it from me, they were as 
much alike as colon and semicolon. Mater told my 
fortune and let me see into the future. Peg will grow 
up to look just like her. She is a limousine built lady 
with a whole flock of double chins. She tickles the 
scales till they laugh two forty at her.” 

“‘Pal” he went on seriously, “I don’t like ’em when 
they carry weight for age. I like the streamline, sporty 
roadster type. I took one look at mater and right there 
I put the castors under Peg and gave her a shove out 
of my life into the rain and the sleet and the snow. 

Youth is relentless. Peg’s mother gave The Kid a 
glimpse at what Peg will look like when she is middle- 
aged. Without knowing it, Peg’s mother was empha- 
sizing the fact that the sins of the mothers are visited 
on the children. Peg was paying the price of her 
mother’s carelessness in diet and exercise. 

Following out the thought implanted in my mind 
by The Kid’s base desertion of Peg; if this is sauce for 
the goose why isn’t it sauce for the gander? The Kid 
looked into the future of Peg by watching Peg’s mother. 
Won't girls look at The Kid’s father and judge the boy 
and his future by his Dad? 

Some nice girl may give The Kid’s dad the careful 
up and down and decide that The Kid is a lot like him. 
Perhaps she would rather not have as a husband and 
father of her children, a man whose father indicates 
he will grow to fit in that category of ‘‘gentleman 
sport.”” Isn’t it possible The Kid’s life may be sad- 
dened by the loss of some fine girl who does not ap- 


prove of dad? 

Is it not within the bounds of possibility that the 
parents of some girl beloved by The Kid may give Dad 
a careful inspection and decide that as The Kid is so 
much like him, they better send daughter away from 
The Kid on a long visit because they cannot see happi- 
ness for her, married to a man like The Kid’s dad? 

The Kid does surprisingly well in school. In spite 
of all his wild clothes, yellow slicker and sign covered 
flivver his reports show him a good student. The day 
will come however, when The Kid will leave school to 
take the world by the throat and choke a living out 
of it. When this time comes he will want a job. 

A boy out job hunting tries a bank, a mercantile 
business, a factory or what not, for a business career. 
He must begin at the bottom, but in these days, good 
business establishments taking in young men, are more 
than careful, even at the foot of the ladder. 

It is possible they will size up The Kid’s dad. Some 
very desirable place may be lost for The Kid because 
his dad takes a drink now and then, because he has no 
church affiliations, because he is a sport. 

It is a frightful responsibility to live up to one’s kids. 
It is a serious matter to realize that we not only make 
reputations for ourselves but also for our children. . It 
gives the thoughtful pause to remember that we are 
not alone in this world, that none of us can act inde- 
pendently. 

Every act of ours affects others. Those closest to 
us are the most affected. What we do affects the 
reputation of our sons and our daughters. Our every 
act affects our friends. We cannot make a move that 
does not affect our KIwANIs club, and all the other 
organizations with which we are affiliated. 

We carry in our hands the reputations of other people 
and are responsible to them for our acts. As we live 
well or ill, as we act straight or crooked, those who 
share our lives will be thought more or less of by others. 

The reputation of a Kiwanis club in any community 
is the sum total of the reputations of the men who are 
its members. One poor KIWANIAN lowers the average 
of the lot. One unusually good KIWANIAN pulls up 
the general average of the club. 

Thinking over The Kid and his philosophy of youth 
I took stock of myself. I wondered if I was raising or 
lowering the general community average of my KIWANIS 
club. Am I a liability to it, or an asset? If all the 
other KIrwANIANs in my club played the KIwanis 
game as I play it, would it improve the club or lower 
its standards? 

Life is complicated! We simply can’t make a move 
which does not jostle some other fellow! It’s an awful 
responsibility to have to live up to one’s wife and 
children; to the teachings of one’s church, lodge, K1- 
WANIS club or what have you! 

But, after all, if we had not standards to strive for, 
we would not accomplish much, would we? 

P. S. I ought to know; I haven’t any children! 
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Efficiency and Attendance Contest Winners 


consisting of clubs 


[cos winner in the Gold Division, 


more members, 
lantic City, New Jersey, 
was awarded second 
place and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, third. Inthe 
Silver Division, with 
clubs having 76 to 150 


members, the KIWANIS 
Club of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, was an- 


nounced the winner: Bil- 
lings, Montana, second; 
Janesville, Wiscon- 
In the Blue 
Division, consisting of 
clubs with a membership 
of 75 or less, first place 
went to the Kiwanis 
Club of Lewistown, 
Montana; second place, to 
Washington; 
third, to South Orange- 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

To the club meriting first 
place in each of the three 
divisions, a very handsome 
trophy was awarded in the 
form of a plaque, symboliz- 
ing the objectives of Kr- 
WANIS. 

In the report of the Spe- 
cial International Commit- 
tee special mention is made 
of the reports of the follow- 
ing clubs in the Gold Divi- 
sion: Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba: Evansville, Indiana; 
Oakland City, California; 
and Davenport, Iowa. All 


and 
sin, third. 


Bremerton, 


of these were given very 
high grades. 
Great interest was at- 


tached to the contest since 
out of the twenty-nine dis- 
tricts in KIWANIS reports 
from twenty-five were sub- 
mitted to the Special Inter- 
national Committee. In all, 
efficiency reports were re- 
ceived from fifty clubs, 
representing those judged 
to be deserving of the great- 
est merit in their respective 
division and selected from 
the many reports submitted 
to the district governors 
and their special committee. 

The Special International 
Committee appointed by 
President John H. Moss 


with 
was the 
Club of Springfield, Massachusetts. At- 








3rd— Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Awards Are Made at Montreal Convention 


1. The Efficiency Contest 
By Horace W. McDavip 


Chairman, Special Committee on Efficiency Contest 


was composed of Horace W. McDavid, 
Decatur, Illinois, chairman; S. M. Cook, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; T. O. Perrin, 
Dallas, Texas; A. E. Pickard, Minneapo- 


151 or 
KIWANIS 


hawken, 


interest 





Efficiency Contest Winners 


Gold Division (Clubs with 151 or more members) 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Silver Division (Clubs with 76 to 150 members) 

Jersey City, New Jersey 
Blue Division (Clubs with 75 members or less) 
Lewistown, Montana 
Secoond and Third Places 
Silver Division: 
2nd—Billings, Montana 
3rd—Janesville, Wisconsin 
Blue Division: 

2nd—Bremerton, Washington 
3rd—South Orange— Maplewood, New Jersey 


Gold Division: 
2nd—Atlantic City, New Jersey 


lis, Minnesota; and Arnold Rippe, Wee- 
New Jersey. 
emphasis is placed upon the very marked 
demonstrated 


In the report 


by the 
wonderful reports re- 
ceived. A note of warn- 
ing, however, is sounded 
on the need for greater 
care and attention being 
paid to the physical re- 
quirements of the con- 
test, since it is only by a 
| close adherence to the 
| rules that the work of 
determining the winners 
|| by the special committee 
| can be made equitable 
| and fair to all. 

| The International 
J 


many 

















Efficiency Trophy as Awarded to Winners in Gold, Silver and Blue Divisions 
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Committee recognized 
that a literal interpreta- 
tion of the rules govern- 
ing the contest, which 
had been mailed to every 
club secretary, was. the 


basis upon which. their ac- 
tivities must proceed. Such 
a decision immediately em- 
phasized certain factors en- 
tering into the report itself 
among which was the eli- 
gibility requirement, ‘‘The 
club must hold weekly 
meetings throughout the 
year in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitu- 
tion’. For a club to hold 
a meeting informal in char- 
acter to the extent that the 
attendance was not kept 
or the requirements of its 
by laws not observed, re- 
sulting in the official month- 
ly report failing to record 
the membership and mem- 
bership attendance, such 
a meeting was not held to 
be a regular KIWANIS meet- 
ing in the meaning of the 
International requirements. 
Under ‘‘Basis’’—‘‘Attend- 
ance’’, ‘‘Under this heading 
the reports should show the 
membership of the club and 
the membership attendance 
at each weekly meeting. It 
should also record the per- 
centage of attendance for 
each meeting and the aver- 
age percentage for the per- 
iod of the contest.’’ Under 
the caption ‘Form of Re- 
port’—‘'The form of all 
reports shall be uniform 


a 











Ne 


since the contest is to be detérmined 
upon the contents of the reports and not 
upon their form. Each report shall consist 
of an introduction and five sections, each 
section dealing with one of the five activi- 
ties as indicated .... The introduction 
shall contain not more than 250 words and 
five sections shall contain not more than 
a total of 4,000 words which makes a com- 
plete report of not more than 4,250 words.” 
Still another requirement was the time 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


limit placed upon the submission of the 
report, first to the District Governor and 
secondly by him to the Special Inter- 
national Committee, representing the 
decision of the District Committee. It 
was these and similar requirements that 
removed in the Gold Division from con- 
sideration of first place, a number of 
otherwise outstandingly worthy reports, 
including that of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia; Winnipeg, Manitoba; Evansville, 


II. The Attendance Contest 


By Harry E. YOCKEY 
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Indiana; Oakland, California; and Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

On page 420 is a» list of the clubs 
whose reports were received and submit- 
ted by the district governors to the Special 
Committee on the Efficiency Contest. 

These reports were selected by a com- 
mittee in each district appointed by the 
Governor as deserving of the greatest 
merit. 

(Continued on page 420) 


Chairman, Special Committee on Attendance Contest 
































GREAT deal of interest surround- se Gap hic ag me aaa ree aa 
A ed the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Attendance Contest Attendance Contest Winners 
made on Wednesday, June 9, at the 2 
tenth convention of Krwanis Interna- Districts 
tional at Montreal. RRR 52 cn! oecachewatriaceon recess iva California- Nevada 85.90 
As in previous years both the districts pag ahiromag beeenessanntmenesttesennsenansedes Pacific- Northwest 15.33 
and clubs were divided into divisions, <a la amu eaaacmmamamat anata taamanans Western Canada.. 76.76 
viz., Gold, Silver, and Blue. Clubs 
To the winner of each division in the Gold Division. ...Evansville, Indiana _.....9 1.19 
districts, a banner was presented bearing Silver Division ...Petersburg, Virginia ...98.93 
the name of the district and the year Blue Division........ .._Elmwood, Illinois....... ---98.77 | 
awarded. To the winner in each division \ 
of the clubs, a silver water pitcher and . os se ——————= = 
tray was presented bearing an inscrip- 
tion of the club’s name and the purpose Record of Other Clubs 
for which it was donated. Gold Division: 
The winning districts are: Davenport, Iowa, was second with.___. 90.04 
Gold Division, California- Nevada 85.9088 This club won first prize in 1923 and 1925. 
Silver Division, Pacific- Northwest 75.3339 Oakland, Calstornias ne axe third 87.00 
Blue Division, Western Canada..76.7621 Wheeling, West Virginia fourth 86,18 
It is remarkable that these district Seattle, Washington... fifth 85.07 
winners this year were also the winners Winnipeg, Manitoba,.............. sixth 80.04 
last year, and that distances in these Springfield, Massachusetts...... seventh 79.91 
“ea i ia , Chicago, IIlinois._......... ‘ eighth 78.57 
districts are greatest. Worcester, Massachusetts... ninth 78.50 
The winning clubs: Atlantic City, New Jersey................. tenth 78.27 
Gold Division, Evansville, Indiana..91.19 There was a total of twenty clubs having in excess of 70.0. 
Silver Division, Petersburg, Va. ....... SN ae 
Blue Division, Elmwood, IIlinois......98.77 Silver Division: k 
The Petersburg, Virginia, club had Asbury Park, New Jersey. second 96.48 
100% attendance throughout period Jersey City, New ibd third 94.23 
“Be and this club won first. place in Kewanee, Illinois... fourth 94.11 
ae <i ee Glendale, California. fifth 93.84 
the Silver Division last year also. Elm- Everett, ‘Washington. E sixth 93.83 
wood, Illinois, winner in the Blue Divi- Janesville, Wisconsin... seventh 93.09 
sion, won first place last year. Astoria, Oregon.......... eighth 92.45 
The special committee appointed by Riverside, California... ninth 92.28 
President John H. Moss was composed Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio... tenth 91.57 
of Harry a Yockey, Indianapolis, There was a total ‘of sixteen Cc clubs hav ing in excess of 90.0. 
(Continued on page 420) oe a 
Centralia, Washington. second 96.93 
Titusville, Florida........ third 96.43 
Alameda, California..... fourth 96.16 
Jacksonville, Illinois.............. fifth 95.95 
San Bernardino, California sixth 94.88 
Forest Park, Illinois........ seventh 94.17 
Greenfield, Indiana....... eighth 94.00 
Ontario, California... wad . ninth 93.83 
SEES ae SOE re ae ae .. tenth 93.82 
There was a total of thirty-five clubs having in excess of 90.0. 
Record of Other Districts 
Gold Division: 
SE SSS en eed second 76.55 
Pennsylvania................... third = 75.17 
Silver Division: 
Srew: Jersey... -.222:..-..-.. second 73.54 
a alan as on —crnrecmegelgensreeasancnaseast third 72.68 
7 om Blue Division: 
Atten ance Contest Prize awarded to the Ciub ENS IL is AEA SAID es POLL 2d ae second 70.36 
—, ee a Montana... . RS ORS CNR IES RD AES 68.27 
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New England 

District Governor Major E. E. Phil- 
brook has completed his visits to the 
clubs in the New England District. 
Since February 1 he has visited in person 
each and every club in the district, 
traveling 12,207 miles to accomplish this. 
His trip welded the district into a solid 
unit, and never before has good fellow- 
ship prevailed in the district as it does 
at the present time. The lieutenant 
governors have also been active in visit- 
ing the clubs in their divisions, Orange, 
Massachusetts, received its charter on 
May 12. At this charter presentation 
fifteen Kiwanis clubs were represented. 
A most enjoyable and beneficial program 
was arranged by Greenfield KIWANIANS 
who sponsored the Orange club. The 
club at Wellesley, Massachusetts, re- 
ceived its charter during June. 

> * * 


Pacific-Northwest 

On May 18 the International charter 
was presented to the Pendleton, Oregon, 
Kiwanis club by International Vice- 
President James P. Neal. Large delega- 
tions were present from Walla Walla, 
Baker, Pasco, Portland and The Dalles. 
On May 27 the Anacortes, Washington, 
KIWANIS club received its charter from 
Lieutenant Governor Ralph P. Loomis 
of Bellingham. Governor Kenneth Fer- 
guson was present as the guest of honor. 
Lieutenant Governor Alex Bennett of 


Bremerton gave the principal address. 
Delegations were present from Victoria, 
Bellingham, Stanwood, Mount Vernon, 
Everett and Portland, and seven KI- 
WANIANS from Portland made a total 
drive of 608 miles to attend the event. 
The next charter presentation in the 
district took place at Stanwood, Wash- 
ington, on June 16, Lieutenant Governor 
Alex Bennett, representing International 
at the festivities. 

Field Representative Lincoln has com- 
pleted another splendid club at Moscow, 
Idaho. Pullman, Washington, K1iwan- 
IANS were the sponsors. Officers of the 
new unit are H. C. Dale, President; Abe 
Goff, Secretary, and C. W. Chenowith, 
District Trustee. 

Outstanding activities in the district 
of late have been the raising of funds by 
Aberdeen KiwantAns for a Salvation 
Army building; the divisional confer- 
ence held by clubs of Division II at 
Seattle under Lieutenant Governor Alex 
Bennett; the opening of a municipal 
auditorium by Baker KIwANis club; 
the work of the Bremerton club for a 
children’s playground; three successful 
meetings with farmers held by Camas 
members; Division V conference at Pull- 
man under Lieutenant Governor A. H. 
Syverson of Spokane and Division IV 
conference held at Pasco with Lieutenant 
Governor Ray Venables in charge. 

Especially interesting inter-club meet- 
ings have been held by the clubs at 


Kelso, Auburn, Bellingham, Bend, Olym- 
pia, Yakima, Corvallis, Eugene, Vic- 
toria, Reedsport, Elma, Hoquiam, and 
Yakima. 

The Pasco Kiwanis club has started 
a Good-Will Bell on a tour of the clubs 
of the district. The bell is retained by 
each club for a fortnight and is then 
carried by a delegation to the next 
KIWANIS town. 

+ * * 


California-Nevada 


Still they come. The four new clubs 
built during the month of May are as 
follows: Rio Vista, Oceanside, Barstow 
and Salinas. Charters have been pre- 
sented to clubs at Benicia, Lindsay, 
Watts, Redding, Eureka and Mountain 
View. These affairs were well attended. 
The trip enroute to the Montreal Con- 
vention was one never to be forgotten. 
The elaborate plans and preparations 
made by the various clubs in localities 
where the special train stopped was true 
evidence of the wonderful cooperation 
and spirit which is always found in 
KIWANIS. ee 8 

West Virginia 

Clubs in Division IV of the West Vir- 
ginia District met at Bluefield on May 14. 
The members and visitors proceeded to 
the auditorium where they were wel- 
comed by the City Manager, each club 
marching four abreast with its banner. 
International President John H. Moss 











The Kiwanis Club of Austin me taken in front of the Austin Y. M. C. A., to which bu 


dual members of the club subscri 





$37,000 additional. Standing, second from left, George B. Ni 








ilding fund the club subscribed $5,500, and indivi- 


» Financial Secretary; fifth, Eugene W. Dodd, 


Treasurer; ninth, James W. McNichols, Secretary; seventeenth, Wm. Gawne, Vice-President. Front row, fifth from left, nk 8. Bates, President. 
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District Governor Albert Snedeker and 
Secretary Paul C.Lehman, delivered splen- 
did addresses. The very enjoyable musical 
program included several songs by the 
famous Welch, West Virginia, quartet. 
This meeting was an inspiration for 
closer understanding and a better fellow- 
ship between the towns of southern 
West Virginia. A point worthy of com- 
ment was the attendance of all the sec- 
retaries, presidents and trustees. The 
Anawalt club was awarded the prize 
given by Lieutenant Governor Kendrick 
for bringing the best band to this very 
successful divisional meeting. 

* 


+ * 


Indiana 


Upon the recom- 
mendation of Gov- 
ernor Austin E. 
Kress, the Indiana 
District inaugu- 
rated this year a 
new feature in that 
each divisional 
meeting was held 
on a different date 
which permitted 
the Governor to 
visit all meetings 
and come _ into 
personal contact 
with the members. 
It also provided 
an opportunity for 
clubs of other di- 


visions to par- 
ticipate. Many 
new and _ novel 


ideas were carried 
out by the clubs, 
chief among which 
was a most im- 
pressive ceremony at West Baden, when 
the New Albany club presented the Gov- 
ernor with a gavel made from the Consti- 
tutional Elm at Corydon, the former State 
Capital. The meeting opened at West 
Baden on May 3 with more than 400 in 
attendance. In addition to the splendid 
addresses by Governor Kress and Dr. 
W. P. Dearing, the clubs in Division V 
contributed fine entertainment and lively 
stunts. An impressive flag ceremony 
was held and special recognition given 
to the 100 per cent members of the vari- 
ous clubs. Lieutenant Governor Cham- 
bers delivered a most inspiring and 
masterful address in the presentation 
of a silk Canadian flag, the attendance 
prize won by Oakland City. 
Something different at every turn 
provided unusual interest and happy 
entertainment for the 300 KIWANIANS 
representing the clubs of Division II in 
the gathering at Wabash on May 5. Boy 
Scouts marked the trails into Wabash 
by placing arrows and signs showing 
direction of meeting place. The Wabash 
club attired as Chinese, acted as waiters. 
North Manchester with 87 per cent of 
its members present, was awarded the 
attendance trophy—an American flag. 


charter to the Park 
R. E. Hecht, Treasurer; 


Their quartet also added to the excellence ‘ 


of the program. 

Division IV, under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Governor Neel met at Mun- 
cie on May 6. About 400 members at- 
tended and each club participated in the 


charter night meetings. 
dge, Illinois, club. Seated, from left to right: E 

. J. Griffin, President of Club and Secretary All-Chicago Clubs; Dr. R. L 
Borchert, Vice-President; F. E. Neihing, Secretary. 
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program. Winchester KIwANIANs car- 
ried off the attendance prize, having all 
but two of their members present. The 
entire assembly enjoyed the stunts they 
put on. They depicted the visit of the 
Governor who a few months previous 
had come to remove their charter and 
bury the club. With much ceremony a 
casket was brought in, and following a 
discussion between the men portraying 
the district officials, it was opened and 
a little girl came forth to dance. The 
Elwood club was awarded the prize for 
the best stunt—a group of original poems 
by O. W. Coxen of Elwood. 


Costumes symbolic of ‘‘builders’’ are worn by Kiwanians of Albany Park, Chicago, when attending 


Division III convened at Crawfords- 
ville on May 10 when _ International 
President John H. Moss made his visit 
to' the district. Large delegations from 
Terre Haute and La Fayette attended 
this meeting. 

Nearly 400 KIWANIANS representing 
nine clubs in Division 1 attended the 
meeting at La Porte, May 11. The 
Bremen club was presented with a large 
KIWANIS banner as winner in the at- 
tendance contest. Bremen with an active 
membership of fifty-five, went to the 
meeting with 56 members, taking along 
one reserve member for good measure. 
Hammond offered as its stunt two 
colored boys who danced the Charleston. 
South Bend introduced its quartet, the 
“Broadcasting Four” in a number of 
selections. 

Clubs of Division IV under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant Governor Jones 
brought these meetings to a fitting 
climax. All clubs participated in this 
divisional meeting, Greenfield and Co- 
lumbus carrying off the greatest honors. 
In celebration of the event, the Shelby- 
ville club published a special four page 
section for their newspaper which con- 
tained the greetings from business con- 
cerns and institutions of the city as well 
as many interesting stories of KIWwANIs. 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


On Tuesday evening, May 11, the 
representative business and ‘professional 





The above picture was taken on the occasion r o 
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men of La Grange were welcomed into 
the Kiwanis family at a most inspiring 
and enthusiastic gathering. There were 
close to three hundred K1waniANns pres- 
ent, large delegations coming from such 
far points in the district as DeKalb on 
the west and Evanston on the north. 
Governor Nic Le Grand presented the 
charter and Past District Secretary Dr. 
F. P. Hammond delivered an eloquent 
address on ‘‘Krwants Ideals.” 

Probably one of the best divisional 
conferences held in this district was that 
at Streator, Illinois, on April 27, not 
only from the standpoint of attendance 
but because of the 
KIWANIS = spirit 
and good work ac- 
complished. _Kr- 
WANIANS of Strea- 
tor had the en- 
trance to the city 
marked with Kr- 
WANIS signs lead- 
ing visitors to the 


club where they 
received a hearty 
welcome. The 
Streator high 


school band led the 
tour through the 


city. Over two 
hundred visitors 
were present rep- 
resenting the fol- 
lowing clubs: 
Streator, Kanka- 
kee, Englewood, 
Hyde Park, Joliet, 
Roseland, Wood- 


lawn, Ottawa, Gar- 
field Boulevard, 
and Minonk. Di- 
visional chairmen 
presided over the separate conferences of 
the various committees and here the 
work of said committees was discussed 
pro and con. After the conference, the 
various groups adjourned to the main 
meeting and each tendered their reports 
which enlightened a great many com- 
mitteemen as to their duties. 

” 


——s of the 
ohnson, Trustee; 


* * 


New Jersey 
The New Jersey delegation to the 
Montreal Convention have _ returned 


home full of enthusiasm and inspiration. 
Starting out on June 4 with 135 New 
Jersey KIWANIANS and ladies, the trip 
was made by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
to Niagara Falls which were viewed at 
night by electrical illumination. On the 
morning of June 5 the delegation left for 
Toronto, where a dinner and sight seeing 
tour of the city were enjoyed. On the 
afternoon of the Sth of June the party 
boarded the steamer ‘“Kingston’’ for a 
trip across Lake Ontario to Prescott 
which was reached by noon the following 
day where the change was made to the 
Steamer ‘Rapids Prince,’’ on which the 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence were shot. 
Due to delay in waiting for a delegation 
of KIwANIANs from Georgia and the 
Carolinas, who boarded the steamer at 
Clayton, the Lachine Rapids were not 
reached until darkness had set in. The 
delegation then took the train from 
Lachine to Montreal. 
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Assist Students of Chillicothe, Ohio 


Splendid work is being carried on 
through the scholarship loan fund of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, Ohio. A 
committee, composed of the principal 
of the high county superin- 
tendent of schools, juvenile officer of the 
two members of the club, 
is in charge of this work. Any young 
man whom the committee feels is in- 
capable of attending school without help, 
but who is able to take care of part of 
his expenses, is eligible. All that it is 
necessary for him to do is to make appli- 
cation and detailed statements of his 
scholarship attainments and life work 
he expects to adopt. Plans for financing 
his college work are discussed and his 
scholarship attainments investigated. An 
investigation is also made of the financial 
ability of the people undertaking to 
assist the young man and his ability to 
assist himself. If all is satisfactory, the 
committee agrees to lend him $150 a 
year for a period of four years, upon his 
giving to the club a note for that amount. 
This money is paid to him in installments, 
and the young man is expected to insure 


school, 


county and 
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his life in an amount sufficient to cover 
the loan with a statement in the policy 
that to the extent of the money loaned 
the life insurance is to be applied in pay- 
ment in case of his death. The loan is 
made without interest until after gradua- 
tion. However, if the student takes up 
professional or post-graduate work, the 
money is payable at the time he enters 
his profession or business in installments 
of ten per cent the first year, twenty per 
cent the second, thirty per cent the third 
and forty per cent the fourth. Should 
it not all be repaid at that time, the bal- 
ance remaining due bears interest at the 
legal rate until paid. In order to finance 
this undertaking,. each member con- 
tributes twenty-five cents per week 
* = * 

Kiwanians Beautify Nephi, Utah 

Nephi, like many. another town had 
needed a park for years but little was 
done until the KrwanrAns of Nephi, 
Utah, canvassed the town, rolled up their 
sleeves, and led the way with shovels, 
picks, axes, grub-hoes and cables. Where- 
upon, presto! out came the farmers with 
100 teams, plows, scrapers, fresnoes, 


worthless result of 
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chains and tractors. Before the dust of 
battle had cleared, twenty-five hundred 
yards of soil had been hauled, a hundred 
gnarled and thorn beset trees and a host 
of stumps had been removed—three 
acres of land had been graded and 
leveled for the planting of lawns and 
trees. An unsightly camp ground in the 
heart of the city was converted into as 
fine a park as any city could desire. 
* 7 + 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Conducts Road 
Survey 

An appropriation has been authorized 
by the Krwanis Club of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, for a survey in connection with 
a proposed circumurban road to be con- 
ducted along the following lines: 1. 
Location and extent of land ownership 
along the entire course of the boulevard. 
These should be noted on the plat show- 
ing the name of the owner and the num- 
ber of acres owned. 2. There should be 
notations on the plat of the areas and 
character of the land which is to be 
appropriated, stating whether wooded, 
cleared, orchard, low or high, relative 
to existing highway grades. 3. The 








vided by the Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana, enabled the farmers from all over the county to test 
seed. The this undertaking will be an increase of many thousands of 
the value of the corn crop of that section. 


























Last summer over one thousand bo 
of Lakewood, Ohio. No fee was 
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attended this Y. M. C. A. lodge erected by the Kiwanis Club 
ged and the boys were supervised by the secretary of the 


Y. M. C. A. and director of the playgrounds. 


size and location of existing buildings, 
fences, or other improvements that would 
interfere with the proposed widening 
should be shown. 4. Where the boule- 
vard crosses railroads, rivers or paved 
highways, profiles of the roadway, as 
well as of the intersecting highways 
should be made in order to afford a pre- 
liminary idea of the probable expense of 
grade separation. 5. At points where 
the view of travellers is obstructed, 
notations of the conditions should be 
made and the recommendations set 
forth as the proper remedy. An out- 
standing event was annual ‘‘Kite Day” 
sponsored by the club. Thousands of 
boys and girls came to the park where 
they were royally entertained. 


* * * 


Fort Scott, Kansas, Entertains 
Farmers 

The Fort Scott, Kansas, club held a 
most successful meeting when one 
hundred farmers, business and profes- 
sional men ‘‘broke bread” together and 
listened to a fine musical program and 
address concerning problems of the com- 
munity. Each member who invited a 
farmer introduced his guest and then 
introduced himself, giving his classifica- 
tion. This helped everybody to get 


acquainted. 
é * * 


Extensive Under-Privileged Child 
Program at Youngstown, Ohio 


Early in its organization, the KIwANIs 
Club of Youngstown, Ohio, realized the 
value and importance of service to the 
under-privileged. child and up to the 
present time has expended approximately 
$15,000 in educational, recreational and 
health work. Last year the club spent 
$4,700 from its special fund to help 
the under-privileged child. This year 
the entire proceeds from a_ lecture 
course will apply towards this work 
and other benevolences of the club. 
The following is a list of accomplish- 
ments for the past year: Furnished 
a ward at the new tuberculosis hospital; 
assisted in defraying the expenses of 
a deserving boy at college; participated 
in ‘Big Brother’ movement; provided 
baskets for fifty destitute families; paid 
the medical bills of a deserving man, 
the unfortunate victim of an accident. 
The club has consistently aided the 


work being conducted in behalf of the 
sick and needy children of the com- 
munity. In furtherance of a summer 
camp where wasted, malnourished and 
deformed children are restored to health, 
the club has expended its largest effort. 
The so-called ‘Sun Cure’’ employed at 
this camp has worked wonders in restor- 
ing vitality to bodies weakened and 
starved by lack of proper food, care 
and attention. 
* * * 


Y. M. C. A. Lodge for Lakewood, Ohio 


Desiring to serve the boys of the com- 
munity, KIwANIANS of Lakewood, Ohio, 
decided to erect a Y. M. C. A. Lodge to 
be used asa camp. The members of the 
club donated building material and 
money to be used in the construction of 
the lodge. This camp was operated all 
last summer, running on a twenty-four 
hour schedule, boys coming to camp at 
nine o’clock one morning and returning 
the next morning. No fee was charged 
and the boys were supervised by secre- 
taries of the Y. M. C. A. and the director 
of Lakewood playgrounds. Over one 
thousand boys attended the camp last 
season. 


~*~ + * 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Active in 
Community Affairs 
That the Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 


club is active in civic improvement and 
welfare is indicated by their reports. 
It took the leading part in a campaign 
for funds for the relief of the indigent 








Kiwanians of Alexandria, Vir: 
less fortunate children in t 
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and afflicted of the community; assisted 
materially in putting over a half million 
dollar paving program, the largest ever 
undertaken in Hattiesburg; appointed 
a committee to work with the Chamber 
of Commerce and Board of Trustees 
in arranging for and building a modern 
hospital; contributed sum of money 
for the relief of tornado sufferers. A 
committee is now working and cooperat- 
ing with committees of other civic organ- 
izations in arranging for the building of 
a city auditorium which in all prob- 
ability will have in it the headquarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce, civic 
clubs and organizations of the com- 
munity, each paying a small rental for 
the purpose of maintaining the building 
and grounds. 
* * + 


Warsaw, Indiana, Holds Joint Meet- 
ing with Medica! Society 


The Kiwanis Club of Warsaw, Indiana 
recently held a joint meeting with the 
Medical Society of Warsaw which in it- 
self contains an idea for other clubs, 
that a very valuable exchange of ideas 
can come about and much good work 
stimulated through such joint meetings 
with professional or trade associations 
organized for various specific purposes. 
At this meeting Dr. William F. King, 
Health Commissioner of the State of 
Indiana, spoke on the subject of ‘‘Con- 
structive Medicine,”’ emphasizing the 
value of periodic medical examinations. 
He showed that communicable diseases, 
such as typhoid and tuberculosis were on 
the decrease and degenerative diseases 
such as cancer, heart disease and Bright’s 
disease were on the increase and that the 
method of checking the latter lay in 
these early examinations. 


* * * 


Nebraska, Entertains Calf 

and Pig Clubs 

An outstanding event was the occasion 
of a banquet given to the members of the 
Boone County calf and pig clubs by the 
Kiwanis Club of Albion, Nebraska. 
Some idea of the honors won may be 
gathered from the following record: 
Nine first prizes were won at the Boone 
County Fair, six at the Nebraska State 
Fair, five at the Kansas City American 
Royal Show and five at the International! 
Show at Chicago. 


Albion, 





nia, are doing their bit in bringing happiness into the lives of the 
community—their parties are big events for the youngsters. 
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Sponsor Paralysis Clinics at North 
Adams, Massachusetts 
The proceeds of the opera “Faust” 
presented under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, will be used for the support of 
an infantile paralysis clinic sponsored 
by the club; also for the installation of a 
pipe organ in the high school. 
. * . 
Baltimore, Maryland, Active in 
Under-Privileged Child Work 
Under-privileged child work is being 
carried on extensively by the KIWANIS 
Club of Baltimore, Maryland. Large 
contributions were made to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital School where splendid 
work is carried on; the sum of $500 was 
given to complete a dining hall at an 
orphan asylum. A nursery established 
at the Children’s Hospital proved so 
successful that the committee agreed to 
provide an isolation ward in order to 
safeguard the well children from becom- 
ing infected with contagious diseases. 
All worthy cases coming within the scope 
of Kiwanis work have been given at- 
tention. 
> > > 
Wagoner, Oklahoma, Kiwanians 
Entertain Tourists 
During the early part of this year the 
Wagoner, Oklahoma, club entertained 
the “Pine to Palm” tourists—from Winni- 
peg to New Orleans. That the club made 
a favorable impression is indicated by 
the requests for pictures and other items 
of interest for use in compiling a history 
of the trip. This club was also instru- 
mental in securing a splendid high school 
building and recently a minstrel show 
was given to assist in the raising of money 
for equipment. 
* * . 


All Committees Active in Clarksville 
Tennessee 

A bright but unfortunate boy in the 
Clarksville high school is being given 
help by the Kiwanis Club of Clarksville, 
Tennessee. Members of the club when- 
ever possible have given this boy employ- 
ment to encourage him in making his 
own way. For the past three years the 
club has sponsored a Boy Scout troop 
and contributed to the rental of a build- 
ing used as headquarters by all Scout 
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troops in the city. Ice and milk for the 
poverty stricken has been provided for 
the past three summers. Tickets are 
issued to physicians who distribute them 
where they are most needed. A boys’ 
and girls’ oratory medal is provided for 
high school students each year. 


* * * 


Foster Drainage System at Dewey, 
Oklahoma 

The outstanding project undertaken 
by the Dewey, Oklahoma, KIwanis 
club has been the fostering of a drainage 
system for the Caney River, which 
traverses the county in which Dewey is 
located. In this area there are some 
50,000 acres comprising flood lands 
which are especially rich in agricultural 
value. The club, realizing the possi- 
bility of great benefit being derived 
through the control of the flood waters 
of the Caney River, began agitation for 
the purpose of interesting the people of 
the county in the project. Although this 
undertaking is not in any way near com- 
pletion considerable attention has been 
directed towards it due to the reports 
made by the members of the club who 
have attended several conventions tak- 
ing up flood control. In addition, a 
series of newspaper articles have been 
published on the subject and several 
public meetings have been held, at which 
this problem was discussed. Hon. E. E. 
Blake, Commissioner of Drainage and 
Irrigation of the State of Oklahoma ad- 
dressed one of the gatherings. 

. . = 


Lewistown, Montana Active in a 
Number of Ways 

The Kiwanis Club of Lewistown, 
Montana, assisted one of the civic 
organizations in arranging for an annual 
state convention held in that city during 
the month of April. Two honor stu- 
dents from the high school were enter- 
tained; conducted a Washington Birth- 
day Essay Contest among the city 
schools, 500 children participating. Pro- 
ceeds of the annual KIWANIS musical 
comedy which netted the club $1,000 
will be used in the following manner: 
Fifty per cent for building and equipping 
wading pool for small children, 25 per 
cent for purchasing books for a cir- 
culating library among the rural stu- 


used for under-privileged child 
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dents of the county and 25 per cent for 
the beautification of the soldiers’ plot 


in the local cemetery. 
oJ 7. o 


Kingsport, Tennessee, Interested in 
Several Projects 
Work is progressing on the under- 
privileged child survey conducted by the 
Kiwanis Club of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
and in the promotion of better relations 
between the farmer and city man. The 
club has erected three Kiwanis ‘Wel- 
come” signs on the principal roads lead- 
ing into the city. In addition, road signs 
containing valuable information for the 
tourist have been placed at various 
points. 
* » = 
A Camp for Boy Scouts of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island 
The Woonsocket, Rhode Island, K1- 
WANIS club is arranging for the purchase 
of a camping ground for Boy Scouts. 
An ideal site—near a lake—including 
150 acres of land, partly timbered, has 
been selected. 
* 7 
Valley City, North Dakota, Promotes 
Athletics 
The Public Affairs Committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Valley City, North 
Dakota, took an active part in selling 
tickets for the State Consolidated High 
School Basketball Tournament, one of 
the big athletic events of the year, bring- 
ing together all the small town teams. 
Through the club’s efforts automatic 
safety signals have been installed at 
railroad crossings. 
+ 7 e 


Seed Testing Unit for Huntington, 
Indiana 


For the purpose of assisting farmers 
in overcoming what threatened to be a 
very serious menace to the country’s 
chief crop, corn, the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntington, Indiana, built a corn seed 
testing unit. Farmers from all over the 
county and from adjacent counties 
brought in their corn to betested. About 
30,000 ears of seed corn were tested at a 
cost of 1 cent per ear, the approximate 
cost of operating the unit. The result 
will be an increase of many thousand 
dollars in the value of the corn crop this 
year in Huntington. 
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A Year of Achievement 
(From page 361) 


be represented by sixand two-thirds cents. 
We cannot go morally bankrupt and 
settle with God at six and two-thirds 
cents on the dollar, nor can we fulfill our 
obligations to Kiwanis by a similar 
settlement. 


The cooperation between clubs, dis- 
tricts and International must be cordial, 
earnest and sincere. Just as wedded 
harmony is the greatest happiness and 
wedded misery the greatest curse so is 
the harmonious relationship between the 
units of our organization the greatest 
producer of progress, and misunderstand- 
ing between them the greatest source of 
discord and disruption. When we con- 
sider the results that would ensue from 
misconnected units we recall the words of 
the minister who, (prior to his ordination 
had been a judge,) concluded his first 
marriage ceremony: “I now pronounce 
sentence upon you as man and wife and 
may God have mercy upon your souls.” 

It is the opinion of the speaker that 


there is no more potential power for good 
than that furnished by our several service 
organizations of which our own is not 
the least in importance. 

We are living in an age which requires 
the stabilizing influence of such an organi- 
zation as ours. This is an age of mental 
and social unrest, an age in which too 
many people have forsaken their ideals 
and, chameleon-like change the color 
of their views to blend with prevailing 
conditions, conditions not the most 
desirable. Too many people today are 
losing their health while wasting their 
wealth. Too many people today are 
devoting their time to foibles and follies, 
to vanities and vexations. Too many 
people today toil and trouble like slaves, 
run and race like mad men, marry and 
bury without consideration. Too many 
people today, allured by the attractions 
of inviting pleasures, deluded by the 
glowing pictures of diseased imaginations, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of false hopes 
and vain longings, are like moths in the 
presence of a flame. Too many people 
today so label their dissipations as to 
believe they are relieving labor by pleasure. 
They dine and wine, dance and prance, 
go to shows and make shows of them- 
selves, arguing themselves into the 
belief that this is life. As a matter of 
fact it is a waste of wealth and a loss of 
health, neither of which is life. Life 
is physical growth and mental and moral 
development. An anomaly are the people 
of the age. Loving life they court death. 
Striving for wealth they sacrifice health. 
Laboring for possessions they pervert the 
uses of them. Learning means of length- 
ening life they adopt methods of destroy- 
ing it. 

And so I repeat there is a _ need, 
an urgent need, for the wholesome in- 
fluences of our organization which has its 
principles imbedded in the virtues and 
its purposes motivated by the altruistic. 

In conclusion permit me to say that 
it is a distinct pleasure to address the 
members of this KIWANIS convention, 
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to be among those whose efforts and in- 
terests are bound up in the slogan: 
‘We Build,” with those whose aims and 
endeavors are linked the development 
of individual character, community wel- 
fare and national prosperity. Realizing 
and remembering that Krwants holds the 
solution of many of the perplexing prob- 
lems of the period, let us continue to 
realize our individual and organization 
responsibilities and cultivate every latent 
talent to the enlargement of the work in 
which we are engaged and the fulfillment 
of all our hopes. Let us enter upon the 
work of our convention with a zeal and 
a zest which will offer no compromise 
with indifference or inactivity. 





Send Them Back 


Kind of hushed and sort of blue 

Is this Burg since they got through; 
Wish we could have kept them here 
At their job of spreading cheer 

Now our hopes are centred—all, 

In the Lord to heed this call: 

“Send them back to MONTREAL ”’ 


"be G 





World Peace and Justice 
(From page 366) 


infinite injury to the soul of our country. 

I am glad to greet KIWANIANS in the 
Dominion, because you and I have re- 
cently had an exhibition of how peace 
can be achieved in the midst of the most 
awful threat of war, provided there be 
understanding and conciliation and friend- 
liness on both sides. I have a new ad- 
miration for England since the recent 
strike in England. That might have 
plunged England into a disastrous civic 
strife. Instead of that, government and 
the workers alike bore themselves with 
the moderation of statesmanship and 
the statesmanship of moderation. The 
workers did not seek to wage war upon 
England or the government. They bore 


themselves with wisdom and patience. 
And out of the strike has come a new 
understanding, a new readjustment, or 
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the possibility thereof, of the industrial 
processes in England. What was done 
in England lately we shall have to learn 
in every country in the world. For, 
after all, we desire not only international 
peace, but intra-national justice. 

You who are leaders, executives, man- 
agers of the great business of America— 
don’t think solely in the terms of peace 
outside of the borders of your country 


but earnestly strive for justice and 
equity and righteousness within the 
great domain of business affairs. It can 


be achieved, provided all of us put our- 
selves and our gain and our interests 
second and our country first, our devotion 
to that higher law of life, that highest 
law of life, which the Western World 
founding itself upon the teaching of a 
Jew of 1900 years ago named the Golden 
Rule. 

You remember that some twenty-five 
years ago China was threatened with 
utter dismemberment, when John Hay 
—nomen gloria mirabele—secretary for 
the United States, friend, then sec- 
retary and biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln, who, is the possession of 
all the English speaking world just as 
truly as Shakespeare and Gladstone are 
the possessions of all the English speak- 
ing world—was asked, ‘‘What are you 
going to do about the threatened dis- 
memberment of China?’ he answered, 
‘We are going to apply the Golden Rule 
to the affairs of the Chinese Empire.” 
And John Hay became the statesman of 
the Golden Rule, that Golden Rule, 
which some day is going to get itself 
substituted for the rule of gold in inter- 
national relations. 

As an American—it is a very delicate 
matter to do the most unseemly thing 
violative of every law of hospitality. 
Yet I am going to speak for a moment of 
what happened 150 years ago, and I 
address myself particularly for a mo- 
ment to Canadian hosts—George Wash- 
ington belongs no more to the United 
States of America than George Han- 
over belongs exclusively to England. 
England did not choose George III. 
That nice plump stupid German gentle- 
man just foisted himself upon the 

(Next page) 
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World Peace and Justice 
(From preceding page) 


throne of Great Britain in his day. The 
fact is, as every Englishman knows, 
George Washington was infinitely nearer 
the heart and the genius of England than 
George III. Pitt and Burke were much 
more truly representative of the spirit 
of England than one almost forgotten 
lord. 


1 was in London on an interesting day 
when an President drove 
through the streets. It wasn't George 
Washington because he would not have 
had the sort of reception that that Presi- 
dent had. It was not Abraham Lincoln, 
because Abraham Lincoln was no more 
understood and loved in England than 
in America, until after he was dead. On 
the 21st or 22d day of December, I was 
a baleony of a hotel when the 
President passed by. Within fifty feet 
of where I stood I noticed a statue. I 
didn't know whom the statue commem- 
orated. I only saw this, that the statue 
looked rather lonely, unhappy, and de- 
jected. The statue was draped in an 
American flag, and through the drapery 
of our flag I could feel that the gentleman 
underneath was not really and heartily 
joining in the cheers of the occasion to 
the President of the United States. After 
President Wilson had passed, I went 
down from my hotel balcony to get a 
nearer glimpse of the statue. Who do 
you think it was? Surrounded bv an 
American flag and a participant in a 
function in honor of the first visit of an 
American President to London? It was 
George III! Think of that! Think of 
that poor dear plump Hanoverian gentle- 
man compelled to wiggle his over-robust 
figure in honor of the President of the 
United States! 


American 


out on 


This is the Sesqui-centennial year of 
American Independence, an independence 
which, after all, blessed Britain just as 
That time 
we freed ourselves from a yoke we found 
years after there 
England and 


truly as it blessed America. 
and for 
war between 
America. But ever since we have stood 
together, hand in hand, arm in arm, and 
together we will carry on as the con- 
servators of the peace and justice of the 
peoples of the world. I cannot help 
wishing that the relationship of England 
and America were not clouded a little as 
it unhappily is by the necessity under 
which America has placed Britain of 
meeting its own obligations to America, 
while, at the same time, finding its own 
obligations of its allies unpaid and un- 
met. On the Fourth Day of July we are 
going to celebrate 150 years—not of 
isolation, not of independence, but of 
the dedication of the Western World to 
the proposition that the ultimate rule 
of mankind will be democracy, as we 
know it, as we love it, and as. we are 
moving toward it. 

I remind you that on the outer rim 
of the bell of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia these words are written, taken 
from the third chapter of the Hebrew 


intolerable, 


was bitter 
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Bible, ‘‘And ye shall proclaim Liberty 
throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 


That is not a memory exclamation, it 
is an inspiration! It is a compulsion! It 
is the most commanding and ineluctable 
imperative exclamation, ‘‘And ye shall 
proclaim Liberty throughout the land 
unto all the peoples thereof,’’ until the 
day dawns when all peoples shall be free 
as you of Canada are free, as we of 
America are free, unti! we together, 
Britain and the United States, the two 
mighty English speaking divisions of the 
earth, shall have led the peoples of the 
earth to a larger freedom, a truer justice, 
a higher righteousness. 

Gentlemen of Kiwanis, in that great, 
immortal and zealous effort and contact, 


equally, not ‘‘We Trade,’ but, ‘‘We 
Build’ for a happier, juster, freer, 
nobler future for all mankind. May 


England and America together, yester- 
day, today and forever, help all the 
nations of the earth to peace, through 
justice. 


Montreal—a Great Con- 


vention 
(From page 367) 


accomplished to date. Be it said for 
KIWANIS, there were few grouches because 
the best room in the best hotel in town 
would not hold every one. 


The Montreal Kiwanis club, the con 
vention committee chairmen and every 
citizen of that beautiful and _ historic 
city are heartily to be congratulated 
on the success of their tireless work. A 
new standard has been set in conventions. 
Everything was on a high plane and if 
there was a KIWANIAN in Montreal who 
wanted anything he did not get, it was 
because he was secretive about his wishes. 

The only possible criticism is of the 


auditorium where the convention was 
held. The hall was too large. It was 
not difficult with the use of the loud 


speaker to hear what was said from the 
stage but difficult to hear what was said 
by delegates on the floor. Under such 
circumstances a presiding officer labors 
under a great handicap. Every delegate 
should have his chance to discuss every 
question before the house and it compli- 
cates matters very much when the pre- 
siding officer cannot hear what he says. 


I have attended every International 
convention held by Kiwanis. None has 
been better and few as good as the last 
one. This convention will radiate over 
the continent a renewed: interest in the 
ideals and the aims of Kiwanis. Just 
as that huge cross: shines at night from 
the top of Mount Royal, so also will the 
bright light of Kiwanis shine from the 
City of Montreal, brighteting and cheer- 
ing the organization to higher and better 
things, to a greater and yet greater ac- 
complishment in setting the Golden 
Ruleras a standard in the lives of men. 

No man attending the convention at 
Montreal could fail to be impressed with 
the certainty of Kiwanis progress. No 
man could fail to note with infinite pride 
the wonderful type of men who’attended 
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this convention. From north and south, 
from east and west, from the States and 
the Dominion, big men of big affairs, 
busy men with large interests at home 
sacrificed their time and their money to 
be present and lend their support to 
KIwANIs. So long as KIwANIs catches 
and holds men of the type who attend the 
conventions of International, so long will 
KIwANnis live and move onward and up- 
ward. To these men belong the thanks 
of the organization everywhere. They 
feel KIWANIS is worth making sacrifices 
for; they know that the influence of this 
organization is for world betterment. 


One more year in the history of our 
organization has passed; it reflects credit 
on John Moss, our International Presi- 
dent, on the officers in International and 
and on every club and individual who is 
doing this work. 





Kiwanis and Public 
Opinion 
(From page 372) 

I try to look at when I cross to your 
country, and I find that after all it is ima- 
ginary. We have been living, therefore, 
one next to the other in harmony, in 
peace. And this reminds me of a fam- 
ous speech that was made in 1912 
by Jean Jaures, in which he asserted as 
a national truth that there may be, 
between certain countries, differences 
of opinions, of mentalities, of constitu- 
tions, there may be differences of flags, 
there may be political differences, which 
the two countries desire to keep but 
whatever may be the depth of the 
wall you would construct between the 
two, whatever may be the height, you 
will ever, if friendship existed before, 
see the root of the tree of friendship going 
under the wall to meet the roots of the 
tree on the other side, and the same thing 
from the branches over the wall. 


Vocational Guidance and 


Placement 
(From page 374) 

Third: Vocational Placement, i. e., 
placing him ina job of position for which he 
is fitted by native ability and by training. 

Fourth: Vocational Adjustment, i. e, 
readjusting the individual after being 
placed and reviewing his progress from 
time totime. This latter isas important 
a feature as any. 

What a great advance would be made 
if every boy could pass through these 
experiences under wise leadership and 
council. What tragedies would be 
averted, what joys would result. It is 
reported that only one-fourth of those 
who work with hands or brain are fitted 
to their tasks; three-fourths of the 
workers of the world are in positions for 
which they are ill-fitted. Either change 
or adjustment is needed. 

Probably the most important phase 
of the entire vocational problem is in the 








matter of pre-vocational guidance, that 
is, in helping a boy find himself and test 
his interests. This service to boyhood 
can begin quite early in the life of a 
youth, at least in the early adolescent 
period. It will be done best by having 
a boy discover his abilities through action, 
by giving him things to do that will draw 
out his interests and native talents. 


Cooperation With Schools and 
Boys’ Work Agencies 


KIwANis clubs can cooperate with 
the public schools and with boys’ work 
agencies in this regard. Let me cite three 
instances of ways and means: 


1. Public Schools: One social agency 
known as the Vocational Service for 
Juniors has for its purpose the vocational 
guidance of children in school, the pro- 
vision of scholarships for children who 
otherwise would leave school, and the 
provision of employment to those who 
leave school. Grand Rapids has done 
much to put vocational content in the 
various subjects in the school. The Chi- 
cago public schools have a fine depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance. 


In most states, state laws prevent boys 
from working earlier than fourteen years 
of age and there is a tendency to push 
this up to sixteen years. In most states 
boys who work between fourteen and 
sixteen years do so upon work certificates. 
Twenty-one states have formal continua- 
tion schools. Krwanis_ clubs might 
well look into the nature of the laws 
affecting their communities and investi- 
gate the provisions made regarding con- 
tinuation schools. 


2. In the Boy Scout movement they 
have a merit badge system in which 
approximately seventy different merit 
badges are awarded for pre-vocational 
subjects, ranging from agriculture, avia- 
tion, bee keeping, business, chemistry, 
plumbing, masonry, to mining, electric- 
ity, camp craft and woodcraft. An Eagle 
Badge is awarded to the boy who suc- 
ceeds in securing twenty-one merit 
badges, which means that a boy has had 
a survey of twenty-one vocational sub- 
jects, in securing the award, and in con- 
nection with each he has met, as an ex- 
aminer, an expert in each subject. It 
gives the boy a wide vocational horizon 
long before he is under the necessity of 
selecting his vocation. 

To indicate the possibilities in this 
connection in a dramatic way, let me 
relate the experience of the Philadelphia 
Kiwanis club, which, in cooperation 
with the Council of the Philadelphia 
Boy Scouts, held a great merit badge 
exhibition in an armory, at which the 
several members of the Kiwanis club 
erected vocational booths comparable 
to the various merit badge subjects; 
for illustration, the KrwAnis member 
who was a plumber erected a booth on 
plumbing, and the scouts engaged in 
plumbing activities, and so with car- 
pentry, masonry, first aid, and the like. 
The exhibition was open to the public 
for several nights and the crowd was so 
great that the police had to be called 
out to control them. Thus thousands 
of people were brought directly into rela- 
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tion with a pre-vocational guidance plan 
of great value and the natural interests 
of boys were manifested by the way they 
collected about the various booths. This 
is an experience worthy of emulation by 
other Kiwanis clubs. The advantage 
of these types of activity is that it calls 
the attention of the public to such 
guidance. 

3. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations conduct what are known as 
“Find Yourself Campaigns.’”’ These 
provide opportunities for boys to have 
informal and valuable contacts with 
male advisors. These campaigns are 
for boys who are over 15 years of age 
and who have reached the state for defi- 
nite vocational selection and who need 
counsel. The Kiwanis club may well 
supply such counsellors. 


Helping Boys in Rural Communities 


Thus far we have given major con- 
sideration to the boy in the city and in 
commercial and industrial pursuits but 
we must likewise help the boys in the 
rural communities. Here again we find 
a splendid agency with which to cooper- 
ate, namely, the 4-H Clubs supported by 
the State and Federal Governments and 
which are promoted in both Canada and 
the United States. These clubs are built 
on the principle that the boy try himself 
out in the line he thinks he wishes to go. 
He often discovers his talents are not in 
line with his wishes. That is often as 
valuable as finding his task for him. 


There are four cardinal points regard- 
ing the 4-H Clubs. 


1. It is having the boy try himself out 
on the home farm in connection with 
father’s business. These clubs help the 
boy to discover whether he is fitted to 
become a beef farmer, a poultry farmer, 
a dairy farmer, a truck farmer or a fruit 
farmer. 


2. The work is designed to teach the 
boy to earn and own his first property 
at home. 


3. The language of the thrift dollar 
is taught best through the self-earned 
dollar. The gift dollar seldom ever 
teaches thrift. Next to character the 
thing every man needs is credit at a bank. 

4. Vocational training in the new 
found craft developes skill, knowledge, 
wisdom with reference to that craft. 

Prizes have been given by KIWANrs 
clubs for state championships in 4-H 
Club work. This work may well receive 
support. 

In New England the Junior Achieve- 
ment Club for city boys is working along 
the same lines as are the 4-H Clubs for 
rural boys. The two types of service 
were founded by the same individual. 
This agency includes such topics as sales- 
manship, paper manufacturing and the 
like in which the boys can test them- 
selves. 

The clubs referred to and the Boy 
Scouts are built on the principle that 
participation is the best method of deal- 
ing with youth. 

Vocational guidance consists, first, 
therefore, in helping boys find them- 
selves. There are special blanks devised 
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for having boys diagnose themselves. 
Vocational guidance, in a word, is the 
science of self-discovery in relation to 
one’s. work. 


Men for Vocational Guidance 


The second stage is to have men help 
boys find themselves. There are some 
men specifically qualified for such gui- 
dance, but great care must be exercised 
that we are not misled by charlatans 
and by errors of phrenology and of 
physiognomy. There are some absurd 
systems of character analysis in vogue. 
On the other hand, there are some good 
psychologic tests. The vocational guider 
must realize the responsibility and danger 
of histask. Tests should include physical 
examination, tests of reaction time, and 
of attention. However, much can be 
done for certain individuals in an educa- 
tional way. A boy’s interests, it should 
be said, are not alone the best guides to 
selection, his fitness and qualifications 
must also be considered. Interest on the 
part of the boy may be purely subjective. 
He must also be told the cost of success 
in a given vocation. Many are eager for 
the job but not willing to pay the price. 
Most failures in life are due to a failure 
to count the cost. Much vocational 
guidance can be done in a very informal 
way. The psychiatrists can be used in 
special cases. 


The third stage is to place before youth 
a wide survey of the vocations so that 
they will be brought to his knowledge 
and so that he will not merely drop into 
the first job available. This can be done 
through such agencies as the Chamber 
of Commerce and the continuation 
schools. The likelihood is that must 
boys will remain in their home towns. 
If this is true, then should not all the 
vocational opportunities of the com- 
munity be brought to his attention? 
Here the Kiwanis club may be of prac- 
tical help by making a survey of the 
different types of opportunities in a given 
community and the qualifications re- 
quired. 


Probably one of the highest services 
which can be rendered by the clubs is 
through the stimulation of individual 
members who are employers of boys to 
deal humanely, conscientiously and sci- 
entifically with their employees. Care- 
ful interviews, careful analyses, fair 
dealing with youth on the basis of their 
own interests, rather than solely the 
interests of the employer. They desire 
to rise and are eager to progress. Many 
large places have personnel departments 
with skilled people in charge, whose sole 
task is to guide the employees sympa- 
thetically and _ helpfully. 

Methods of personal identification, 
for personal commendation, for hope of 
advancement are great aids in stimulat- 
ing to high endeavor. 


We must be more concerned about the 
boy than the job. In the end, however, 
it will be as good for the industry as well 
as for the boy. The human factor in 
industry is important. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Vocational Guidance and 
Placement 
(From preceding page) 
Some Need Special Help 


Two types of boys will need special 
help: 

The boy of retarded mental age. Tests 
like the Binet Test reveal the mental age 
of youth. Mental age is not necessarily 
related to chronological age. We must 
find certain tasks for such subnormal 
youth to perform. There are many 
forms of work which such can do with 
efficiency. They must not become drift- 
wood on the seas of vocational tides. 
It is a question of fitting the person to 
the task. There are many individuals 
of low mental age who will be perfectly 
happy in a vocational realm adjusted 
to their intellectual capacity, who other- 
wise would be miserable and probably 
intractable. Vocational maladjustments 
are often causes of crime. 

Probably the boy most sinned against 
is the youth with exceptional ability. 
Our tendency in school and in work is to 
level him down to mediocrity and yet 
out of this group will come the great 
geniuses of the work. It is a serious loss 
to society if these individuals of excep- 
tional talent are not discovered and if 
their talerfts are not released. We must 
discover methods for discovering them 
and for utilizing their talents in the 
largest way. Much talent is lost to 
society because much of it is born among 
the poor, where it perishes for want of 
opportunity. 

Summary 


1. Men are not born equal. They 
inherit traits and tendencies. They vary 
greatly in intelligence, capacities and 
special aptitudes. It is the duty of 
society to discover these talents and 
direct them in the most useful channels 
for the world’s work. 


2. Youth needs sympathetic advisors. 
Many members of Kiwanis clubs have 
come up through certain vocational ex- 
periences and therefore should prove 
helpful advisors to youth in their 
branches. The real opportunity of 
KIWANIS is to tie up a man of experience 
and understanding to an impressionable 
boy. The most important phase of vo- 
cational guidance is pre-vocational or 
avocational direction for it helps the 
boy to explore his interests. 


3. Krwants clubs should cooperate 
with schools, private agencies and boys’ 
work agencies in matters of vocational 
guidance. The Kiwanis clubs should 
make a careful study of the state and 
local laws regarding employment of 
youth and the agencies that are at work 
in the community in the vocational 
guidance and training of youth. Where 
such laws are lacking and such agencies 
not in existence, steps should be taken 
to remedy the situation. 

Nearly all new social service is begun 
by a private agency after which it is taken 
over by the proper public bureau or de- 
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partment. Kiwanis can thus become 
an inciting or originating agency. 

4. A special committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement can be selected 
by local clubs to study the subject and 
on such committees at least one special- 
ist or two should be members. Such a 
committee can receive much help from 
social and educational agencies already 
established in the community. 

It is exceedingly essential that voca- 
tional advisors put idealism into the 
boy’s mind in reference to his selection 
of a vocation. The idea of service to 
society, not the idea of money making 
should be held up as paramount. It 
should be the aim of Krwanlis to spirit- 
ualize business and the place to begin 
is with youth at the dawn of his entrance 
in the vocational field. 





Inheritance Tax 
(From page 375) 
ance tax from those old feudal baron 
days. But you could not hire him to go 
down-town with a coat on that did not 
have a notch in it. 


On Sunday, the International Presi- 
dent, who spoke at one of our churches, 
here, had on a cutaway coat. On the back 
of it were a couple of buttons. Those 
buttons are on the back of every frock 
coat that has ever been made in the 
world, and on the back of every dress 
coat. They serve no useful purpose 
except to scratch the mahogany fur- 
niture and get tangled in _ ladies’ 
shawls when we dance. They came from 
a little later stage in our civilization when 
every man wore a sword. Those two 
buttons were put back there so that the 
sword belt would not slip down. We no 
longer wear swords. In those days if 
you opened a jackpot on three aces and 
some other fellow sat in and drew two 
cards and came out with a club flush you 
could give him what he really deserved. 
Nowadays you can’t do anything but 
just swear about it. But still they have 
those two buttons on the back of our 
coats, and probably will have them 
on until the end of time, a part of our 
inheritance tax from the days when men 
wore swords. 


Look at the back of your sleeve. You 
have a couple of buttons there. The 
same buttons that turned over the ink- 
stand! The same buttons that spilled 
that cup of coffee in your lap! The same 
buttons that drag the papers off your 
table into the wastebasket and lose them. 
Back at about this same time men 
thought that it was the mark of a gen- 
tleman to have clean, pretty, white hands 
in order to show that they never worked. 
They wore a long fichu or jabot of lace 
which hung down over their hands. 
That lace was buttoned into their sleeve 
with a couple of buttons. We all work. 
Our hands are horny and hard. But we 
still have that inheritance tax and those 
two cussed little buttons on the back of 
our sleeve. There isn’t a man in this 
room who does not worry the life out 
of his wife until she sews it back on 
for him, if he happens to lose one of them, 
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a perfectly useless bit of inheritance tax 
from some of our old ancestors. 


Coming down just a little closer, our 
ancestors worked in the fields, a great 
many of them, peasants in Europe, and, 
like some of the peasants in Europe still, 
they wore smocks. The smock became 
annoying when they climbed fences and 
when they rode a horse, so they gathered 
her up and stuffed her in. A shirt tail 
isn’t a bit more use to a man than a 
third hand, and yet, there it is, a foot 
and a half of it. That thing should have 
been cut off and buttons put on it like 
a little boy’s shirt waist. But we have 
worn that foot and a half ever since, 
as a part of our inheritance tax, and it 
serves no useful purpose except to give 
us this balloon tire effect in the center. 
Those are but the surface, trifling indi- 
cations of things which we have inherited 
from our ancestors. 


There are some other things which we 
have inherited which are not half so funny 
or half so nice. Through all those ages 
of which I have been speaking to you, 
men were selfish—every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost, every 
man fighting for what he saw, regardless 
of whether he was entitled to it, or not. 
Through all those ages might made 
right, and you and I and every one of us 
as a part of our inheritance tax have, 
down deep in our make-up, inherited 
selfishness. If we are made up of the 
inherited traits of our ancestors then our 
children are going to be made up of some 
of our inherited traits. Are we passing 
on to them the selfishness which we 
inherited, or are we going to pass on 
down to them some of the principles of 
this wonderful organization? You can 
take all of these reports, all of this work, 
and everything that we are doing, boil 
them all down into that little Golden 
Rule and it covers them all—the essence 
of unselfishness. And if we, as KIWANIANS 
make the impression on this age that we 
are trying to make, then some day its 
historians will say that out influence on 
this day and this age was to give to 
our children and our children’s children 
a little less of that selfishness which has 
been so characteristic of the ages which 
have preceded us. 


I sometimes think, although Kiwanis 
has been going on for ten years, that we 
lose some of our enthusiasm, that we 
do this work almost mechanically. 


In East India there is a legend that 
Buddha once lived on earth as a man and 
that during those times one night he was 
overtaken by a storm and sought shelter 
in the humble hut of a fisherman who took 
care of him, gave him his supper, gave 
him a bed, gave him his breakfast, with 
no knowledge whatever of who his 
guest was. In the morning before he 
departed, the great Buddha said to him, 
“IT am the great Buddha. You have 
been kind. You have been unselfish to 
me, and I will grant you any wish you 
may make."’ The man, being poor, of 
course asked for gold. The great Bud- 
dha told him that gold suddenly ac- 
quired without effort was a curse and 
not a blessing. He would give him the 
gold, but he would also give him a method 
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of earning it. He told him that in the 
little horseshoe curved beach in front of 
his house was a pebble which, if he would 
touch it to iron, would transmute the 
iron to gold. 

This East Indian wore an iron bracelet 
on his wrist. He started that morning in 
his search of this pebble beginning way up 
at one end of the beach, picking up 
pebble after pebble and touching it to 
the iron and throwing it into the sea so 
he would not get it again. He worked 
on up until noon picking up the pebbles 
and touching the bracelet, until by noon 
he got a crick in his neck. The sun was 
hot. The perspiration poured down, 
and after a while this motion became 
mechanical, and directly he looked down 
and the bracelet had turned to gold and 
the pebble had been tossed into the sea. 
I sometimes think that when we do our 
Kiwanis work in such a mechanical sort 
of way just over and over as a matter of 
rote that we are liable to lose the real 
gold of the service that we are rendering 
because we have ceased to enjoy it and 
it has become a task. 

When men say to me, ‘I am not so 
much interested in anything outside of 
my own town,” they give me the idea 
that there is a certain amount of selfish- 
ness there. And yet I never tell them so. 
If each Kiwanis club functioned in the 
town where it lives then every town 
would be taken care of and we would not 
need to worry so much about the out- 


side. 


Just one more thought. A little child 
lived high up on the side of a mountain. 
On that mountain-side it looked always 
from its infancy across to the opposite 
slope where there was a house, which 
on sunny mornings had perfectly golden 
windows when the sun struck them. 
This child had learned to speak of the 
house across on the other mountain- 
side as the house with the golden windows 
and always dreamed of the day when it 
could go over and see those wonderful 
golden windows. It grew up, became 
stronger, and eventually started from 
this house to go over and see the house 
with the golden windows. It started 
in the early morning, climbed down the 
side of the mountain, scratching its 
hands and tearing its clothes until 
it came to the stream in the valley, where 
it got wet; up that side of the mountain, 
and eventually came to a house. And 
there were no golden windows there. It 
went into the house and asked another 
child if it could tell him where the house 
with the golden windows was. The 
child said, ‘“‘Certainly, come out on the 
verandah and I will show it to you.” 
He took this child out on the verandah 
and pointing back at his home where 
the rays of the sun were striking 
on his windows, said ‘‘There is the house 
with the golden windows. I have always 
wanted to go to it.”’ 


Oftentimes in our lives we do struggle 
and fight and work and tear our hands 
getting away off yonder somewhere to 
something that looks so good to us, 
only to find that the opportunity for 
service we left at home. If we get a 
careful survey of the town in which we 
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live, if we look there for service as Ki- 
WANIANS, almost invariably we can find 
it just as easily as we can work for some- 
thing away over on the other side of the 
world, away over on that other mountain 
peak where things look so much better 
to us. 

Randall Caton from down in Washing- 
ton tells the story of an old professor in a 
college who sometimes became a bit 
long-winded. One morning he said to 
one of his boys, “Jones, I don’t mind your 
looking at your watch, but I do object 
to your putting it to your ear to see if it 
is still going.’’ I saw a man looking at 
his watch, so I am going to give you 
just one little fragment of poetry and 
then I am going to stop. 


The little fragment of poetry is this: 


“If your nose is close to the grindstone 


rough 

And you keep it down there long 
enough, 

You will soon forget there are such 
things 


As a brook which babbles and a bird 
which sings. 
Three things your whole world will com- 
pose, 
Yourself, the stone, and your darned 
old nose.”’ 





The Radio of Life 
(From page 377) 


and gratitude than those of us who are 
blessed with all our senses. 

“Milton in his blindness, saw more 
beautiful visions, and Beethoven in 
his deafness, heard more heavenly music 
than most of us can ever hope to enjoy.” 

The speed and rush of the present 
complex methods of living is another 
interference which prevents clearness 
of reception. In the larger cities every- 
one has a strained, restless, hurried look 
as if they have no time to develop the 
finer feelings and appreciate the beau- 
tiful things of life. As we drive our auto- 
mobile with an eye to every advantage 
for speed, we forget the common cour- 
tesies and even jeopardize life. All seem 
to be late for some extremely important 
engagement. 

If we could give thirty minutes or an 
hour each day, about dusk, to the quiet, 
silent contemplation of our actions of 
that day and plan for the next, we would 
soon have a clear conception of real 
values and would begin to put first things 
first; the results would far exceed the 
value of the time spent, even to the man 
who has the most exaggerated evaluation 
of his time. 

The slow deep thinking of Abraham 
Lincoln had much to do with the invalu- 
able character which he gave to the world. 

Worry is a frequent source of inter- 
ference in the radio of life; it ruins con- 
fidence and prevents concentration; it 
grows like the weeds of the garden and 
stifles the flower of initiative; a day of 
worry is more exhaustive than a week of 
work. Every moment of worry is a draft 
on the bank of achievement and in time 
it will overdraw our account of sanity. 
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Money is one of the great causes of 
worry and yet happiness can no more be 
bought than love or esteem. One may 
have a palace as his residence and yet 
lack the happiness of a home with car- 
petless floors; he may starve spiritually, 
though his table be loaded with every 
delicacy the markets afford. The mind, 
and not the safety deposit vault, is the 
storehouse of riches. 

Who would measure the value of his 
loved ones by the dollar mark, and yet 
the churches of today are so dependent 
upon their subscription list, that fre- 
quently they select their officials in the 
inverse ratio of their religious quali- 
fications. How unfortunate it would be 
if wealth could produce the happiness 
which it is supposed tocommand. Riches 
can only bring happiness when used to 
serve the higher nature of man. 

In our daily labors we should find joy 
and instead of trying to evade work, we 
should count it a real privilege; this 
evaluation, however, can not be main- 
tained if we become slaves to the daily 
grind for the sake of money, alone. If 
this day our task is well done, today will 
be the step to greater success tomorrow, 
and in it all we will find an opportunity 
for real service for others. 

There is an old Hindu proverb which 
reads, ‘‘Help thou thy brother’s boat 
across and lo thine own has reached the 
shore.”’ This is the secret of success in 
business; the man who is the most success- 
ful is the one who helps others. If we 
are susceptible to the news of crime, 
sorrow and catastrophe, which are fea- 
tured in our daily papers, we may fail to 
realize how few these items are, in com- 
parison with the noble, true, brave and 
self-sacrificing acts which are the com- 
monplace, instead of news. 

Some one has well said that, ‘‘Unhappi- 
ness is the desire to get, while happiness 
is the desire to give.’’ Service is the true 
test of merit and the realization of the 
ideal is found in achievement rather than 
in ease and comfort. 

The reception on the radio of life would 
be perfect if everyone were kind and 
considerate, unselfish and true, pure and 
honest, but we must take conditions as 
we find them and by tuning out of our 
lives the interferences and static of 
envy, worry, greed, lust and idleness we 
will have a remarkably clear reception 
for joy, success, health, friendship and 
love. 

By constantly endeavoring to improve 
the selectivity and clearness of reception, 
the nobler, higher and more refined tastes 
will be cultivated so that we lift our- 
selves out of the undesirable environ- 
ment, as the radio enthusiast connects 
the talking machine and for the time 
enjoys his favorite artists without inter- 
ference. 

Volume 


The volume of the radio reception is 
largely dependent upon the type of loud 
speaker and one company manufactures 
a loud speaker which is almost as intricate 
and costly as the receiving set. The 
wonder and enjoyment of the radio is 
greatly enhanced by the ease with which 
the program can be heard and the number 
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who may enjoy the program with you. 

In the radio of life we can only com- 
municate to others from knowledge 
gained through our receiving the broad- 
casting of wisdom and experience. We 
can only act as a loud speaker in the 
gospel of life when we are convinced of 
truth and have faith in our religion. 
Sound public opinion is formed by the 
volume of expression. 

When people attend church to pray and 
worship—not merely to listen to a ser- 
mon; or to hear a musical program; or to 
maintain a social position, then we will 
see an awakening; a reconsecration in 
the service of brotherly love. 

What we do, often speaks louder than 
what we say, and James cautions us to 
be ‘‘doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deluding ourselves.”’ 

“Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh,”’ said Jesus. Thus 
assistance in forming sound public opinion 
is developed by associations in thought 
and action with such organizations as KI- 
WANIS. When the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial was unveiled at 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, last September, 
KIWANIS spoke with lasting yolume of the 
Glory of God as revealed in the love of 
man and the peace of nations. It is not 
only the desire and ability to build, 
that produces results worthy of our 
efforts, but it is the plan and the specifi- 
cations that guide the achievement. The 
size of your fortune may be largely a 
matter of luck, but the kind of man you 
are depends upon yourself. The really 
big man rises above the disappoint- 
ments, annoyances and misfortunes of 
life. Lincoln said: “I am not bound to 
win in what I attempt, but I am bound to 
be a man. I am bound to be true to the 
best I know. Any departure from this 
is contemptible cowardice.”’ 


Character is life’s best collateral and 
is valued by banks as a real asset; in 
the channels of social, political and edu- 
cational intercourse, its importance is 
recognized beyond question. These 
values, however, are dependent upon 
expression. One of the greatest blessings 
of a high character is in helping to shape 
the destinies of others for ‘‘inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brothers, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


Two of the greatest characters I 
have ever known were not men famous 
in learning, high in social or political 
life, or men of wealth, but men, who, 
through their high .ideals, were con- 
tinually searching for worthy boys whom 
they could assist in achieving their ambi- 
tions and helping to shape their destinies. 
This was one of the secrets of the power 
of Phillip Brooks; he was always help- 
ing some boy to attain a vision of the 
potentialities within him, which perhaps 
would never have developed otherwise. I 
never look upon an audience of young 
people but that I am impressed with the 
limitless power which is there represented, 
and which may be devoted to honor, in- 
tegrity and courage, or allowed to drift to 
worthless indifference, affected only by 
chance, if nothing worse. 


We cannot all have the power and in- 
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fluence of those great men, but we can 
do like the old lady who, as she crossed 
the desert, would frequently throw a 
few flower seeds out of the car window. 
If we would all scatter the seed of kind- 
ness, cheerfulness and gratitude, along the 
way as we journey through life, what a 
Garden of Eden this world would be., 


We can ali add to the happiness of life 
if we will cultivate the smile. Scolding, 
fault finding, and complaining never 
helped anyone, but if you will try to 
turn up the corners of your mouth, you 
will be the first to feel the results, regard- 
less of your mood or troubles, and others 
will reflect your attitude. The world is 
like a mirror reflecting our likeness. 


A man who learns and practices the 
laws of happiness should be able to work 
better, play better, love better and serve 
better. A friend who did not realize the 
connection between the loud speaker and 
the receiving set said she wanted to get 
one of those loud speakers for her home, 
but she did not care for the receiving set, 
for it seemed to require care and atten- 
tion, and the other unit gave all the music. 
So it is in life—many people want the 
music without the effort. Greater happi- 
ness comes from expression rather than 
from impression. 


In the business world we can get more 
service out of our employes by leading 
than by driving, and so all through life 
in the home, in the school, in the 
market place, wherever you go the world 
will echo your expressions of love. 





By our patriotism, as well as by our 
service, we may interest and assist others 
in a wide field of achievement. Many 
believe that as long as one is nominally 
patriotic, he is beyond criticism and 
that danger to our nation comes only 
from socialists, communists, anarchists 


and the I. W. W. 


The fact is that we are in greater 
danger from weak-kneed patriots than 
from the latter class. The result of the 
recent strikes in England gave marked 
evidence of what real patriots will do 
when the government is openly threat- 
ened. The response of the allies, and 
especially the stalwart sons of Canada in 
the World War, gave assurances of what 
may be expected when our nations are 
in danger; but the indifference exhibited 
at the polls, the jesting of law violation 
—whether that violation be of our laws 
or the laws of another nation and the 
apparent ridicule of the fundamentals of 
common decency and morality present 
the extreme danger—that of undermining 
the very source of sound government. 


The Under- Privileged 


As children of the living God,—as 
men and women grounded in the ‘Faith 
of our Fathers,’’-—as KIWANIANS dedi- 
cated to a ‘‘square deal to the under- 
privileged child”’ and carrying the banner 
“We Build,” the challenge comes to you 
and to me—Jew, Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, Canadian and American, 
to see that the youth of our land are 
educated in the fundamentals of morality 
and religion, as well as in the secular 
studies of our educational systems. The 
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youth must be taught to “know thyself” 
as well as the history of the world; he 
must be taught the cost of chafacter as 
well as the cost of commodities; that his 
spiritual health is as important as his 
physical health; that he can be a valuable 
neighbor and citizen without becoming 
famous of amassing a fortune; that it is 
the motive back of the career that domi- 
nates the life; that the body is more 
important than the raiment; that a good 
name is more precious than gold; that 
this life is but a part of an eternal life. 
In other words, our greatest need today 
is to teach our youth that it is more 
important to learn how to live than to 
merely make a living. 

There are only three ways of giving 
this instruction, and each of these is so 
limited in influence under the present 
complex relations of life, that all must 
be intensified if we are to equal the inter- 
ference from hundreds of other sources. 
The three influences are the home, in- 
dividual example, and the church. The 
influence of the home cannot be as great 
today as it was some forty years ago, 
for now it is largely a place where we go 
to change our clothes to go to some other 
place. The individual example should 
be strengthened by the cooperative in- 
fluence of the successful clubs and 
lodges which are now—theoretically at 
least—based upon sound moral and 
ethical foundations, but all too fre- 
quently are entertaining in Babylonian 
superstructures, in accordance with the 
tendency of the times. We cannot 
encourage the evading of laws and then 
present a moral example to the youth 
of our land. The example of wrong is 
followed much more rapidly than the 
example of right; the latter requires 
courage, as well as perception, and many 
of our youth fear ridicule more than 
they appreciate true happiness. 


The church school, therefore, becomes 
our third line of defense, and every 
child is under-privileged, who must 
attend a church school which is not equal 
to or better than his secular school. 
Theodore Parker said: ‘‘The best thing 
that you can get in life is not money, 
nor what money alone brings with it. 
You must work for your manhood as 
much as for your money, and take as 
much pains to get it and keep it, too.” 


It is our business, regardless of our 
affiliations, to see that our churches are 
supported in their educational effort, 
as well as in their other departmental 
service, for the moral development 
of the youth becomes a patriotic as 
well as a religious duty. 


Let us teach our youth that sunshine 
and happiness can be found in our re- 
ligious institutions; that he, who above 
all others should radiate happiness, is 
the God-loving man, and by his example 
of kindness, encouragement, gratitude, 
faithfulness to duty and unselfish service, 
the public may recognize his faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Man. 


“I followed Happiness to make her mine, 
Past towering oak and swinging ivy vine. 
(Concluded on page 422) 
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The Montreal Convention 
(From page 384) 


meeting came in clearly on the radio. 


Business Sessions Begin 


At 7:30 o'clock on Tuesday morning 
club and district secretaries gathered at 
the Mount Royal Hotel for breakfast 
and a meeting. E.C. Forbes, Secretary 
of the Cleveland club, acted as chairman 
of the meeting. The Cleveland club has 
the honor of being the second club or- 
ganized in Kiwanis, and Mr. Forbes has 
been the Secretary every since its incep- 
tion in July, 1915. 

The general business sessions of the 
convention opened at the Forum at 
9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning. Jules 
Brazil, song leader, well known to all 
KIWANIANS, was on hand to welcome the 
delegates to the tenth annual sessions. 
William C. Alexander, of New York City, 
Chairman of the Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, and several other Inter- 
national committee chairmen made their 
reports during the morning meeting. In 
a short report, Mr. Alexander assured 
the delegates that all was in readiness to 
carry out the complete and full program 
of the convention and that all speakers 
would be in Montreal in time to fill their 
scheduled part on the program. 

Roe Fulkerson, so well known by the 
delegates that he needed little introduc- 
tion by President Moss, spoke on “In- 
heritance Tax.’’ His address will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton, President of the Can- 
adian National Railways, was another one 
of the speakers to appear on the morning’s 
program. His discussion and address on 
‘We Build—a Canadian Aspect” was 
received with interest by K1IwANIANS 
from both Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Thornton’s address also 
appears in this issue. 

The second day’s entertainment feature 
for the lady visitors was a two-hour motor 
tour through historical Montreal. Three 
hundred automobiles led by a royal 
“Pathfinder” circled in and about the 
city for two hours. Tea was served to 
the ladies following their return on ocean 
liners docked in the harbor, an unusual 
and very interesting entertainment. 

Tuesday afternoon’s business session 
was given over to additional International 
committee reports on the Under-privi- 
leged Child, Music, and Publicity. Dr. 
George J. Fisher, President of the New 
York club, and Deputy Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
presented to the delegates an educational 
address on vocational guidance and place- 
ment. Dr. Fisher, himself a KIwWANIAN 
and knowing that International has as a 
major objective the aiding in vocational 
guidance, brought to the convention a 
wealth of practical knowledge. His 
address: ‘‘The Fundamental Principles 
of Vocational Guidance and Placement,”’ 
appears in this issue. C. King Wood- 
bridge, of New York City, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was the second speaker on the 
afternoon’s program. His address on 
“Sensible Publicity,”’ will appear in the 
August issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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Every banquet hall in Montreal was 
the scene of much festivity on Tuesday 
night when the twenty-nine KrwANIs 
districts held their annual dinners. Five- 
thousand people were served, hotels, 
cafes and restaurants reported. The 
hotels Windsor, Mount Royal, Ritz- 
Carlton, Place Viger, Queens and Corona, 
offered banquet rooms for many districts, 
while the Venetian Gardens, St. Lawrence 
Hall, and the Trocadero dining halls were 
secured for others. International Officers 
visited for a short time at all the district 
occasions. The Illinois Deaf and Dumb 
Band, brought to’the convention by the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, and which 
received such high praise by the citizens 
and newspapers of Montreal, attended a 
number of the dinners. 

The rival delegations, Kentucky-Tenn- 
essee and Indiana, both attempting to 
secure the 1927 convention for Memphis 
or Indianapolis, held their dinners in 
the Mount Royal Hotel directly acrossthe 
hall from each other. Much enthusiasm 
was evident in the demonstrations by both 
groups. 

The annual reception and ball for the 
International President was so well at- 
tended that four ballrooms were needed 
to care for the thousands of guests. Soon 
after9:300’clock trumpeters from the Can- 
adian Grenadier Guards heralded the ar- 
rival of President Moss at the Mount 
Royal. President Moss, accompanied by 
Mrs. Moss,and other International Officers 
were welcomed with a great ovation. 
The presidential party after being pre- 
sented to the delegates and visitors at 
the Mount Royal visited at the Windsor, 
Ritz-Carlton and Queens hotels. 

Wednesday’s sessions were attended 
by thousands of delegates who filled the 
large Forum. Continuing with Inter- 
national committee reports, chairmen 
on Laws and Regulations, Classification, 
Agriculture, Business Standards, Inter- 
national Public Affairs, Public Affairs for 
Canada, and Public Affairs for the United 
States, were heard and approved by the 
delegates. 

Because it would be impossible to give 
an interesting detailed report of all the 
International committees, as well as the 
hundreds of other important happenings 
during the convention, KIWANIANS are 
asked to order from International Head- 
quarters a copy of the ‘Proceedings of 
the Tenth Annual Convention.’’ This 
book, which will be off the press within a 
very short time, will give everyone a 
complete word for word convention story. 
Contained in the Proceedings will also be 
a list of names of all registered at the 
convention. 

Carl E. Milliken, former Governor of 
Maine, and Secretary of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., was the first speaker 
on Wednesday morning. Mr. Milliken 
outlined in his address, ‘‘Influence of 
Motion Pictures on Our Present Day 
Life,’’ the progress being made in the 
world through the influence of good 
pictures. ‘“‘The time is coming soon 
when the motion picture will tell the true 
story of every people to all other peoples,”’ 
Mr. Milliken remarked. When this is 
brought about there will be an under- 
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standing which will make war and hatreds 
impossible, the motion picture official told 
his audience. Mr. Milliken’s address 
will appear in the August issue of The 
Krwanis Magazine. 

Honorable Athanase David, K. C., 
Provincial Secretary of the Province of 
Quebec, was another one of the speakers. 
His address: ‘“‘Krwanis—Public Opin- 
ion’’ appears in this current issue. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the Free 
Synagogue, New York City, a most stir- 
ring speaker, came to the Forum on 
Wednesday afternoon. ‘‘World Peace 
and Justice’ was his topic. The oppor- 
tunity afforded by Dr. Wise’s visit to 
Montreal for the convention gave the 
delegates a chance to hear one of the 
world’s foremost men, involved in life’s 
problems as they appear on the stage of 
life in this generation. His plea for 
world justice was founded on a historical 
background of facts. His address as 
heard by the delegates in Montreal ap- 
pears in this issue. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Montreal 
Rotary club entertained the visiting 
ladies at the Montreal Amateur Athletic 
Association’s field. Many of the women 
witnessed their first game of lacrosse, 
which was played by Indians from Caugh- 
nawaga, a settlement near Montreal. 
Mrs. John H. Moss, in honor of the oc- 
casion, was received with ceremony as a 
princess of the Iroquois nation. The 
ceremony was conducted by chieftains 
with ritual many agesold. Mrs. Moss, as 
princess, was given the name of Te-io-ten 
Tsen, which means “‘gain,’’ or ‘‘merited.” 
Tea was served at the Windsor hotel for 
the ladies following the games. 

The scroll of Canada’s romantic past, 
from the day in 1534 when Jacques 
Cartier first set foot on the shores of the 
new world, until the present time was un- 
rolled to all the KIWANIANS on ‘Canadian 
Night,’”’ which the Montreal club pre- 
sented as the final big occasion for all the 
six-thousand visitors. The performance 
was held in the Forum, under the 
direction of KtwANIAN Frank Norman. 
By means of carefully*acted and artis- 
tically conceived tableaux the high lights 
in Canadian history were portrayed in 
an exceptional manner. Those assisting 
in the program were: Les Ghanteurs de 
Montreal, the Caledonia Society of 
Montreal, Frank Norman’s School of 
Dancing, the Iroquois Indians of Caugh- 
nawaga, Canadian Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, Sea Cadets, visiting and local 
bands. The staff under whose direction 
the pageant was carried out consisted of 
the following: 

Frank Norman, director’ general; 
Jean Goulet, Stanley Oliver, singing; 
Charles Tait, Harry Dahn, scenic 
investiture; J. J. Gagnier, musical direc- 
tor; J. Ponton Company, costumes; Paul 
Vaudry, scenery; Louis Dion, Jack Lar- 
kin, pageant assistants; Frank McKenna, 
florist; Edgar Murphy, Ernest Russell, 
properties; William Newton, Philip Fer- 
guson, George Ganatakos, E. C. Elliott, 
Jack Harrison, assistants. Included in 
the program were French Canadian 
sports, Home Life, Folk Dances and 
Songs, anda finale in the form of a re- 
view. 
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Last Reports in Thursday Session 


President Moss made his last report on 
the Harding Memorial on Thursday 
morning, and the annual report of Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
was also given to the convention. Re- 
ports by the Treasurer, Henry C. Heinz, 
and Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, Ralph A. Amerman, were also 
heard and approved by the delegates. 


Constitutional Amendment to be 
Studied 


The amendments to the Constitution 
and By-laws of Kiwants International 
as proposed by the Des Moines, Iowa, 
club were submitted to the convention 
by Chairman Herbert A. Moore of the 
Committee on Laws and Regulations. It 
was voted that a special committee be 
appointed to study the matter so that 
the members might be more fully in- 
formed in regard to the problem and that 
action be postponed until the 1927 con- 
vention when this committee will make 
its report. 

The final session on Thursday for the 
election of International Officers, the 
recommendation of a 1927 Convention 
city, the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and the awards of trophies 
for the Attendance and Efficiency Con- 
tests, was well attended. Memphis and 
Indianapolis had maintained a spiritied 
contest for the 1927 convention, with 
the former being honored by the voting 
delegates for next year’s convention. The 
clubs honored with the awards for the 
past year were announced by Harry E. 
Yockey of Indianapolis, and Horace W. 
McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, chairmen 
of the attendance and the efficiency con- 
test committees. A report of the con- 
tests will be found in this issue. 

The photographs and biographies of 
the newly elected International Officers 
and Trustees are included in this issue. 


To the newspapers of Montreal Kr1- 
WANIS pays its most sincere tribute of 
appreciation. The English journals— 
“Star,”’ “Gazette,” “Standard,” ‘‘Herald”’ 
and the French—‘“‘LaPresse,”’ ‘‘La Patrie”’ 
“‘Le Canada,” gave daily not only to the 
citizens of Montreal but also to the visitors 
and the world at large the complete pro- 
ceedings of the sessions. Editorial com- 
ment on KIWANIS in these newspapers 
emphasized the strength of fellowship 
and the need of the world to study the 
practical effects in the community where 
clubs are functioning and working. 


Attention is called to the resolutions 
presented at Montreal and published in 
this issue. In one of these KIWANIS 
acknowledges and thanks all those who 
helped to make this convention so success- 
ful. 





Montreal General 
Conferences 
(From page 386) 


familiar with the conduct of club affairs 
bet ween meeting days. Anothersuggestion 
was that recently elected members and the 
Committee on Education have a lun- 
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cheon during which members of the 
committee discuss the literature of 
KIWANIS and answer questions. It 
seemed that comparatively few of those 
present at the conferences were familiar 
with Kiwanis literature or that the 
clubs in general had any practical system 
for distributing educational material. 
This task properly is a part of the duties 
of the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and every club should give the 
committee an opportunity of explaining 
each booklet before it is issued to the 
members. If this work is done ade- 
quately, the members will have a knowl- 
edge of each piece so distributed and 
value it enough to place it in his pocket 
for further consideration and filing. 
It was suggested that every member 
should have the Objectives of KIWANIs 
on his desk or office wall, that the pur- 
poses of our organization might be kept 
before members and the public. 


The third subject, ‘‘The Purpose of 
Classification Principles and Methods 
for Their Faithful Application,’ was 
presented by the International Chairman 
and two members of his committee of 
this year, two of last year, a past gover- 
nor, and a club president. Each of the 
leaders stressed the need for club com- 
mittees having available and up-to-date 
a list of all classifications in their terri- 
tory for reference purposes as provided 
for in the club by-laws. It seemed 
from the discussions that such lists are 
not generally available nor has their 
value been appreciated. Such a list 
simplifies the process of admitting mem- 
bers because by its use, club committees 
on classification and membership as well 
as officers can visualize the available 
material in any given classification and 
arrive at a conclusion as to those best 
qualified by business or profession for 
KIwaNnis membership. Each speaker 
stressed the need for a strict observance 
of the classification principles; the need 
for discovering suitable men for each 
classification rather than of making 
classifications to suit available men 
however desirable they may be. In 
other words to make classification prin- 
ciples a pivotal point in admitting new 
members so that at no time will there 
be the abuse of such principles destroy- 
ing the balance between the various 
callings found in each community and 
admitted to the club. The discussions 
following the presentation of each paper 
on classifications resulted in clarifying 
the members’ impressions of the import- 
ance of classification as being, next to 
character and fitness, the most important 
factor in the consideration of new mem- 
bers. Divisions of classifications were 
discussed at some length, that is, the 
major and minor groupings, the right 
procedure in admitting clergymen, the 
number of representatives to be ad- 
mitted from certain large and dominant 
industries or institutions, the methods 
to be used in deciding doubtful questions, 
etc. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the booklet issued by the Inter- 
national Committee was comprehensive 
as to the principles of classification and 
practical in that its illustrations of prin- 
ciple were taken from club experiences. 
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In the event that club committees or 
officials are in doubt, it was suggested 
that they confer with International 
Headquarters. 


The fourth subject, “Sound Methods 
to Strengthen and Stabilize Membership 
by the Addition of Best Representatives 
for Various Classifications’’ was pre- 
sented by two presidents, two vice- 
presidents, a district trustee and a 
secretary. Generally speaking, each 
group carried on the previous considera- 
tion of classification matters to which 
was added problems of selecting club 
membership. One conference because 
of lack of time combined the last two 
subjects. The result of this combining 
of the two subjects was a more general 
consideration of these two vital subjects. 


Following these four subjects, twelve 
general questions were discussed by 
nearly all of the conferences. Not all, 
however, covered the entire tist, owing 
to a lack of time. The first question 
as to how to develop and maintain the 
interest and cooperation of all club 
members brought out a diversity of 
opinion but it seemed to be the wish of 
all who answered the question that all 
members be as well informed as possible 
about KIWANIs so that they could apply 
its Objects and ideals and thereby 
find their place in the club. The second 
question as to board meetings was 
answered, that each board of directors 
should have a program for each of 
their meetings and to consider them- 
selves as the policy-making group, carry- 
ing out club projects through com- 
mittees. Meetings of the board should 
be not less often than monthly and 
preferably each two weeks. The third 
question as to adequate reports from 
members who have attended conven- 
tions was answered that each member 
in attendance at either district or 
International conventions should make 
notes of those parts of each program 
as were of interest to his club and upon 
his return request a place upon the 
program for as many meetings as it 
would take to cover the subject. The 
fourth question, as to the best methods 
of appointing committees and of insur- 
ing their effective functioning deserved 
more time than was given to it. 


All clubs might well consider this 
problem because the selection and func- 
tioning of committees in K1wanis is 
like the structure of a building, all de- 
pends upon its stability. Committees 
should be selected carefully, fitness and 
willingness of each chairman and mem- 
ber considered by both president and 
board before the lists are announced. 
After each committee has been instructed 
in its duties if such is necessary, they 
should be required to hold formal meet- 
ings regularly and to report to the board 
in person or in writing not less often 
than monthly. Club policies should be 
made known to each committee, espe- 
cially those like Public Affairs, Agri- 


culture, Under-Privileged Child, Busi- 
ness Standards, Inter-Club Relations, 
Finance, Good Will and Grievances, 


Kiwanis Education, Membership and 
Program so that their deliberations and 
(Turn to page 418) 








Annual Report of the In- 


ternational Secretary 
(From page 393) 

posed of members of the Board, have held 
meetings on the days prior to each Board 
or Executive Committee meeting and has 
given unusually intensive and faithful 
service in connection with its responsible 
work for Kiwanis. President Moss ap- 
pointed ten special committees of the 
Board for the consideration of various 
matters some of which involved most fun- 
damental problems in our organization. 

The members of the Board have been 
most faithful in attending the official 
meetings. At each Board and Executive 
Committee meeting the Secretary has 
submitted a report summarizing the 
activities of the organization and the 
work of Headquarters from the time of the 
previous meeting. The agendas for these 
meetings are most carefully prepared 
and demand from the members long and 
earnest application to the business at 
hand which usually consumes the full 
days upon which the meetings are called. 


IV. International Council 


The International Council was held 
December 3-5 in Chicago. This is com- 
posed of members of the International 
Board of Trustees, Past Presidents and 
District Governors-elect, and to the 
meeting are invited the chairmen of the 
International committees. All were 
present except Chairman Frame of the 
Committee on Agriculture, who was 
represented by Vice-Chairman Hopkins, 
and Chairman Hansuld of the Com- 
mittee on Under-privileged Child, for 
whom Vice-Chairman Hogin substituted. 

This meeting of the Council was char- 
acterized by all as the most successful 
one which has ever been held and its 
influence was distinctly manifested in the 
activities of the districts and clubs. 

The purpose of the Council is to bring 
together the developed leadership of the 
International Board and International 
committees and pass this on to the dis- 
trict governors to assist them in the 
administration of their districts and in 
the guidance of the clubs for the new year. 

Before the International Council was 
authorized through the new Constitution 
a somewhat similar Mid-Year Conference 
was held, for a while during the latter 
part of January and finally early in 
December so that the district governors 
would receive the value, instruction and 
inspiration of the Council before they 
began their district administrations on 
January 1. 

We believe that our present plan for 
relating the leadership of the Inter- 
national, district and club units of our 
organization makes for the best possible 
results. The first months of the conven- 
tion year are taken for the maturing of 
the leadership of the International Board 
itself and its standing committees. This 
developed leadership is then in December 
passed on through the International 
Council to the district governors in 
advance of their taking office on January 
1, so that they are well prepared for their 
district work and for their leadership of 
the clubs within their districts. If the 
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International, district and club years 
all began at the same time, there would 
be no opportunity for preparation of 
policies and programs to be passed on 
to districts and clubs. All leaders would 
be trying to find themselves at the same 
time. As it now is, the International 
leadership is created in the early months 
of the convention year and passed on to 
the district governors for the district 
and club years which begin January 1. 


V. Committees 


Again this year committee appoint- 
ments were made by the President only 
after most careful thought and corre- 
spondence to select men_ thoroughly 
qualified for the service requested of 
them and to secure from appointees their 
assurance that they would fulfill their 
committee responsibilities with fidelity. 
With the increased emphasis placed upon 
functioning committees during the past 
two years, it has come to be thoroughly 
recognized that appointments upon these 
International committees are not for 
honor but rather for real work and serv- 
ice. This means, however, that it is an 
increasingly difficult task to complete 
these committee appointments. 


After the appointment by the Presi- 
dent all committees were carefully in- 
structed through correspondence by the 
Secretary with the chairmen concerning 
the work of their committees and certain 
suggestions as to the objectives, plans, 
etc., were presented to assist them in 
their leadership of the committees. 
From experience it has been found that 
this preparatory work on the part of the 
Secretary is of real assistance to the com- 
mittees in summing up for them the work 
of the past and in giving to them certain 
suggestions for the future. No endeavor 
is made to place any limitation upon 
these committees but the suggestions are 
simply offered to assist in initiating the 
work of each committee. 

The committees this year have in 
general been unusually diligent in their 
work and many have accomplished large 
advances and some created excellent 
new literature for the organization. 


The following meetings of committees 
were held: 

Agriculture, October 24, 1925. 

Classification, November 28, 1925. 


Convention Program, November 2, 
1925, April 5, 1926. 
Good Will and Grievances, February 
10, 1926. 
Inter-Club Relations, 
1925, May 6, 1926. 
KIwANis_ Education, 
1925, April 28, 1926. 
Music, December 29, 1925. 


Public Affairs—International, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1926. 

Public Affairs for United States, No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Public Affairs for Canada, May 15, 
1926. 

Publicity, January 25, 1926. 

Attendance Contest, November 23, 
1925, May 22, 1926. 

Efficiency Contest, 
1925, April 27, 1926. 


November 27, 


November 20, 


November 28, 
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Only two committees failed to hold 
meetings—the Committee on Business 
Standards because of the resignation of 
the chairman, and the Committee on 
Under-privileged Child because of the 
illness of the chairman. The Committees 
on Convention Program, Inter-club Re- 
lations and Krwanis Education found it 
advisable to hold two meetings. The 
special committees on Attendance and 
Efficiency Contests both held two meet- 
ings, one to plan their work and the 
second to determine the awards of the 
contests. 

The Committee on Agriculture was 
privileged to have as its Chairman, Nat 
T. Frame who was a member of the com- 
mittee the previous year and whose 
experience peculiarly fitted him for the 
leadership of this committee and the 
members of the committee were through 
experience unusually well qualified to 
cooperate with the chairman in effective 
suggestions to better the relations be- 
tween town and country. Last year it 
was our hope that the committee would 
prepare a committee leaflet that would 
serve to further advance the activities 
of clubs in line with this important pro- 
gram of closer relations between the 
farmer and the city man but that com- 
mittee did not find it possible to prepare 
the pamphlet. The committee this year 
prepared such a committee leaflet which 
has been of real service in the promotion 
of work in line with the objectives of this 
committee. 

The work of the Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards has this year suffered 
through the resignation of the original 
chairman in the middle of the year and 
through the inability of the newly 
appointed Chairman, Brook Hawkins, 
because of the brevity of his leadership 
to arrange for a meeting. It had been 
the hope of the Board that an outstand- 
ing advance in the work of this committee 
would be accomplished this year and to 
assist to this end the Board adopted the 
third Policy in Activities. 

We were most fortunate in having the 
continued leadership of Charles F. Adams 
as the Chairman of the Committee on 
Classification of which committee he 
served as chairman for half the pre- 
vious convention year. Mr. Adams has 
shown himself to be a keen and thorough 
student of our classification principles 
and has therefore been a most effective 
chairman of this committee. Early in the 
year a pamphlet on classification prepared 
last year under Mr. Adams’ leadership 
was published. It has proved a valuable 
addition to our literature and has been 
most effective in presenting to our clubs 
a thorough statement of the purpose of 
our classification principles and their 
sound application. 

The Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram under the chairmanship of William 
C. Alexander has been most faithful in 
its work of planning a program for the 
Montreal Convention that would make 
for the success of the convention, both 
in its provisions for the regular business 
of the convention and in the addresses 
of outstanding speakers. Only one work- 
ing closely with this committee can have 
any appreciation of the unusual amount 
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of labor required to accomplish the result, 
especially that of securing convention 
speakers. Many times after long and 
faithful work the committee has to start 
all over again because changed con- 
ditions prevent the fulfillment of the 
promises already given by certain speak- 
ers. 


The Committee on Good Will and 
Grievances under the chairmanship of 
Russell C. Heddleston continued the 
effective plans of previous committees 
in correspondence with clubs delinquent 
in certain responsibilities or not com- 
plying in certain of their functioning to 
standard practice. The work of this 
committee has been carried forward still 
further in its transformed aspect as a 
committee to promote good will and not 
simply one to await inactively grievances 
to adjust, which never develop. 


One of the most active committees of 
the year has been the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations under the chair- 
manship of C. Felix Harvey, Jr. In 
addition to the excellent bulletins issued 
by this committee a large amount of 
correspondence has been conducted by 
the chairman, all of which has made 
for the betterment of the work of inter- 
club relations throughout the organiza- 
tion. In view of the fact that some 
districts did not find it practical to ob- 
serve the previously approved simul- 
taneous District Inter-club Day requiring 
district-wide inter-club meetings to be 
held on the same day and hour, this 
committee recommended and _ secured 
the approval of the Board for an optional 
program, District Inter-club Week, the 
purpose of which is the same as that of 
District Inter-club Day but the plan of 
which requires inter-club meetings in- 
volving all clubs in the district during 
a given week instead of on a given day 
and hour. This committee has prepared 
some revisions of the pamphlet on inter- 
club relations prepared by the former 
committee which will be incorporated 
in the next printing of this pamphlet. 


The Committee on Krwanis Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Frank 
C. Smith has accomplished an unusually 
effective year’s work. It has continued 
to submit to clubs suggestions for a 
monthly letter to be sent to the individual 
members of clubs through club Com- 
mittees on Krwanis Education in the 
name of this committee or of the club 
president. These letters have been quite 
generally used and found to be excellent 
means of educating individual K1- 
WANIANS in certain fundamental matters. 
This committee has also done an excellent 
creative work in adding to Kiwanis 
literature a ‘“‘Manual for Club Officers 
and Committees” which quite thoroughly 
outlines the duties of club officers and 
committees, and two pamphlets: one on 
“Suggestions for Club Committees on 
Krwanis Education" and another on 
“Suggestions for District Committees 
on Kiwanis Education."’ Under the 
direction of the committees ten series of 
stereopticon slides have been prepared 
by International Headquarters illustrat- 
ing various club activities. These are 
loaned to district officials and to clubs. 
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The nature of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations is such 
that asa rule this committee has not a 
large Volume of Work to perform, espe- 
cially now that the new International 
Constitution and By-laws have been 
adopted as well as the new Standard 
Forms for District and Club By-laws. 
This committee under the chairmanship 
of Herbert A. Moore endeavored to 
secure action on the part of some clubs 
and districts that had not yet adopted 
the revised by-laws. This committee has 
the responsibility of presenting for the 
consideration of the convention the 
revision to the Constitution and By-laws 
proposed by the Des Moines, Iowa, club. 


The Committee on Music under Chair- 
man Alfred M. Durham has made some 
definite contributions toward the better- 
ment of club singing and music. Some 
practical suggestions have been sent out 
in bulletins to clubs and districts and 
some work has been done in preparation 
of the revision of the official song book 
This committee has a responsibility of 
increasing importance in connection with 
our annual conventions in planning for 
the use of musical organizations present 
at the convention not only at the business 
and entertainment features of the con- 
vention but also in institutions such as 
hospitals, orphanages, etc., where the 
programs of the musical organizations 
give unusual pleasure. 


The Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada under the chairmanship of E. A. 
Cunningham has accomplished a sig- 
nificant work in immigration and intra- 
provincial relations. The committee 
has been able to contribute suggestions 
and mold opinion in a manner to secure 
remarkably effective results in these 
two important matters. The chairman 
through his personal experience in work 
in Western Canada and with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and through par- 
ticipation in the effective work of the 
Montreal club in these matters was able 
to give exceptional leadership to the work 
of this committee. 


The Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States, of which H. Walter 
Gill was Chairman, has given a generous 
amount of careful study to the matters 
that were referred to that committee and 
to the Policies in Activities for which 
this committee was responsible. As a 
result of the study and research, some 
exceptional bulletins of information and 
suggestions have been issued to the clubs 
especially on forest conservation, uniform 
laws, and vocational guidance and place- 
ment. 


The Committee on International Public 
Affairs under the continued leadership 
of Harry E. Karr has given much thought 
toits work. There are evident difficulties 
in the formation of a program of activi- 
ties of this committee and yet there is 
no committee that has in it greater possi- 
bilities for giving fundamental direction 
to the activities and achievements of 
Kiwanis. This committee after not a 
little correspondence held a meeting at 
which a program was determined upon 
for presentation to this convention which 
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should have large significance for the 
future of K1rwanis. 

Under the chairmanship of Stephen 
Bolles, a practical newspaper man, the 
Committee on Publicity has accomplished 
a creditable advance in the publicity 
work of clubs and districts as well as 
International. Effective bulletins have 
been issued to clubs and districts which 
have raised the conception of adequate 
publicity and suggested methods which 
we believe have increased and bettered 
all aspects of Kiwanis publicity. The 
committee has also cooperated closely 
with the publicity work of Headquarters 
and offered valuable suggestions for our 
publicity methods in general and espe- 
cially those in connection with our annual 
conventions. 

The work in behalf of under-privileged 
children has been further advanced 
through the excellent bulletins prepared 
for clubs and districts by the Committee 
on Under-privileged Child, of which 
George Hansuld has been Chairman. 
The committee through its bulletins 
placed strong emphasis upon the fund- 
mental original principle of personal 
service adopted at the time of the 
approval of the KIWANIS program for 
under-privileged children. It is to be 
regretted that this committee was not 
able to arrange any meeting during the 
year, due to the illness of the chairman. 


VI. Committee Bulletins 


The committees this year have sub- 
mitted to the clubs and districts a num- 
ber of carefully prepared bulletins carry- 
ing valuable practical suggestions for 
cooperation along the lines of their 
respective committees. In the prepara- 
tion of these bulletins, the Secretary has 
rendered constant cooperation in the 
endeavor to make them as inclusive of 
the cumulative experience of the organi- 
zation as possible through the informa- 
tion and suggestions which come to 
International Headquarters. The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for Canada 
sent out several bulletins directly to the 
Canadian clubs. Forty-seven bulletins 
have been forwarded for committees 
from International Headquarters, under 
the supervision of the Secretary. 


VII. Bulletins of the Secretary 


The Secretary has continued the policy 
of sending to the clubs monthly bulletins 
on the 16th of each month in which are 
summarized matters of importance to all 
clubs. It is surprising the number of 
such matters that accumulate each month. 
In fact more frequent bulletins could be 
issued but it has been thought wise to 
limit these to one a month even though 
at times they are somewhat lengthy. 

On the fifth of each month suggestions 
for bulletins, programs, activities, etc., 
are sent to all clubs as gathered from the 
information and suggestions which reach 
International Headquarters. 

Once each quarter suggestions are also 
submitted to all clubs for the preparation 
of a three month’s schedule of programs 
for activities and meetings. 

This year was inaugurated the plan for 
sending to districts as well as clubs a 
monthly bulletin summarizing informa- 
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tion on matters of interest to districts, 
which by this method are brought to the 
attention not only of the district gov- 
enors but also of the other district officers. 
This gives uniform information to all dis- 
trict officers in a manner not possible by 
letters, except at unusual expense of time 
and labor. It is believed that this 
bulletin is as essential for districts as is 
the one for clubs. 


VIII. District Conventions 


The district conventions, with the ex- 
ception of the Western Canada District, 
were held in the regular period during 
the months of August to November. 
In view of the special conditions obtain- 
ing in Western Canada because of the 
International Convention being in Saint 
Paul, approval was granted by the 
Board of Trustees for holding the con- 
vention for that district just prior to the 
annual convention in Saint Paul. 

The conventions as a whole showed a 
marked improvement especially in the 
attention given to K1wants business and 
in the expansion of the conference idea 
by which further education was accom- 
plished in the detailed administration 
of clubs and districts. The increased 
attendance at practically all conventions 
made them even more effective in their 
contributions to the education and 
inspiration of K1rwANIANs and the guid- 
ance and help in club administration. 

In line with well established policies 
and because of the practical assistance 
assured through experience, there were 
representatives of the. Board at all but 
one convention, and representatives of 
the staff likewise at all but two; at one 
of which, however, because of a planned 
conference, two representatives of the 
Board were present. 


IX. International Contests 


The new rules for the Attendance 
Contest worked out well. A real falling 
off in entrances to the finzl ten week 
period had been anticipated by the Sec- 
retary. Last year 628 clubs entered the 
contest for the ten weeks out of which 
497 clubs remained throughout the con- 
test. This year 608 clubs entered the 
second period, Period B, and 401 clubs 
remained in the contest to its close. Of 
the clubs which did not finish the contest 
37 were ineligible because not chartered 
at the beginning of the contest, 99 be- 
cause their membership dropped more 
than 10%, and 71 for miscellaneous 
reasons—incomplete reports, non-pay- 
ment of dues, etc. 


A gratifying improvement was made’ 


in the interest of the clubs in the Eff- 
ciency Contest. Last year twenty-four 
club reports were received for the Inter- 
national contest from thirteen districts 
and this year twenty-five districts sub- 
mitted fifty reports from clubs, thirteen 
for the Gold Division, fifteen for the 
Silver and twenty-two for the 
Division. 

X. International Headquarters 

It is quite impossible for the Secre- 
tary in a report to give adequate 
summary of his diversified labors, and of 
the volume, complexity and effective- 
ness of the administrative and service 
work of International Headquarters. 
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1. Executive Department. 

The Secretary has executive charge of 
International Headquarters and gives 
personal supervision to all matters in 
relation to the President, and the work 
of the Board, the Executive Committee, 
and the International standing com- 
mittees. He carries on the correspond- 
ence on all these matters, prepares the 
agendas for the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee and of the Board, and 
follows through on all matters under the 
instructions of the President, the Board 
and Executive Committee. He gives 
supervision to the work of all nine de- 
partments maintained at International 
Headquarters with their varied respon- 
sibilities, and in addition to the general 
executive oversight of the Magazine 
Department, acts as the Editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine in determining broad- 
ly its policies and content. In addition 
to this work of administration at Head- 
quarters, the Secretary is called upon to 
do much field work, especially in attend- 
ing and addressing district conventions 
and, from time to time, special occasions 
and inter-club meetings. Your Secretary 
appreciates these opportunities for con- 
tacts with districts, clubs and individual 
KIWANIANS, and even though it places 
constantly heavy burdens upon him dur- 
ing his absence from Headquarters, he 
feels that it is essential to have these 
field contacts to assist him in his adminis- 
trative work at Headquarters, to give 
to club and district leaders some appre- 
ciation of the work of Headquarters and 
to pass on through spoken words some- 
thing of the cumulative experience gath- 
ered through the clearing-house processes 
of our International Headquarters. The 
KIWANIS year is a tremendously busy 
one with constantly recurring demands 
by the changing activities and meetings 
so that there are practically no low 
loads in the work. 

The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Kimball, 
cooperates with the Secretary in his 
executive duties, giving attention to the 
more detailed supervision of the work 
of Headquarters’ departments, especially 
details of financial matters. The adminis- 
trative work has increased because of the 
greatly enlarged activities of the organi- 
zation and quite disproportionately to the 
gratifying numerical increase of Kr- 
WANIS. It has, therefore, become neces- 
sary for some specific executive work to 
be passed on to others in the Headquar- 
ters’ staff and it is quite evident that the 
time will soon come when another staff 
man will have to give full time to assist- 
ing the Secretary in the general adminis- 
trative work. 

The present convention year marks 
the first full year of service by Mr. Kim- 
ball as Assistant Secretary and your 
Secretary who with confidence recom- 
mended his appointment to this position 
wishes to bear testimony to the fact that 
Mr. Kimball has more than met his 
fondest expectations as a co-laborer in 
the intensive and complex work of Head- 
quarters with its large and unusually 
heavy responsibilities. He has proved 
to be a most loyal and faithful worker, 
inspired by a fine service spirit to give 
unstinted labor to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of his position. 
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2. Extension Department. 

The Extension Department handles 
all the details in connection with the 
building of new clubs both in the direction 
of field representatives and in coopera- 
tive relations with the districts 

At the beginning of the year when 
Mr. Kimball, formerly in charge of the 
Extension Department, took up his work 
as Assistant Secretary, we were fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Thomas 
B. Marshall, one of our field represen- 
tatives, to take charge of this depart- 
ment. From his large experience in 
extension work in a number of different 
sections in our International field he is 
peculiarly well fitted to care for this 
responsible work at Headquarters. 

During the past convention year, 165 
new clubs have been completed, adding 
6,265 new members to our organization. 
This makes our total number of clubs 
1,546 and our membership 99,786. 

This year 15 more clubs were completed 
than last convention year. We can be 
gratified at this excellent result of exten- 
sion work which has been accomplished 
without sacrificing the conservative and 
high standards which have always been 
maintained in our extension work. In 
fact, it may be said that our standards 
have been raised rather than lowered in 
order to make more certain that the new 
clubs should add strength rather than 
weakness to KIWANIs, 

Clubs have been built in all districts 
except Colorado-Wyoming, Nebraska- 
Iowa, Utah-Idaho and Western Canada, 
but most of the new clubs have been in 
the California-Nevada, Florida, Georgia, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas, and Penn- 
sylvania districts. We have been grati- 
fied at the better cooperation in club 
building granted in many districts but 
regret that in certain districts with large 
potentialities only meager results have 
been secured largely due to the inactivi- 
ties of sponsoring clubs and cooperating 
districts. 

There is yet a large amount ‘of exten- 
sion work to be accomplished and it is 
most essential that Krwanrs clubs and 
districts give their fullest possible co- 
operation to this problem. 

It is not a time for rash building of 
clubs for we do not wish to add a single 
club to Krwants unless it is well built 
and of high quality. It is likewise not a 
time to delay the building of any clubs 
that can be completed, for delay often- 
times means that the KIWANIS oppor- 
tunity is ended for some years to come, 
if not permanently. We need to keep in 
mind what has been many times stressed 
during recent years that our extension 
work needs to be approached wisely and 
yet aggressively. It must not be left 
to chance but must be carefully and 
strategically planned so that we build 
clubs in all possible communities as rapid- 
ly as they can be well built. This means 
that all clubs and district leaders should 
give the most faithful cooperation to our 
Extension Department in sponsoring 
and carrying to completion new clubs 
in prospective communities within their 
territories. 

Our Board has during the year taken 
the position that the extension possi- 
bilities in metropolitan areas should be 
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studied through the making of surveys 
as rapidly as possible and that new clubs 
should be added in metropolitan areas 
where surveys show that they can be 
built without conflict with present clubs 
and with assurance that the additional 
club or clubs will add to the leadership 
strength of Kiwanis in the given area. 
Under this general plan, Boston was 
surveyed and the second Boston club was 
built in the Allston-Brighton section of 
the city. Additional clubs have been 
built in Montreal and Oklahoma City 
and two in St. Louis. Two additional 
clubs have been completed in Detroit, 
which make four clubs in that city in 
addition to the original club. 

Of the 165 clubs which have been built 
this vear, 135 clubs have been completed 
under the permissive provision of an 
initial charter membership of 35 instead 
of the standard membership of 50. We 
have now had sufficient experience to 
be quite certain that clubs of 35 charter 
members can be built that will continue 
stable and become effective factors in 
community leadership and betterment. 
We have not had a disproportionate 
number of clubs with a 35 charter mem- 
bership which have developed serious 
weaknesses. From our experiences, espe- 
cially with weak clubs with reduced 
membership, we doubt that the per- 
missive membership can be further re- 
duced without endangering the funda- 
mental character and Stability of Kr1- 
WANIS. 

3. MagazineDepartment. 

Continued improvement in the maga- 
zine has been made throughout the year 
in its printing and art work, in its articles 
and in the volume and character of its 
advertising. 

Beginning with the January issue, a 
new and attractive cover design was 
used as well as a complete new series of 
art headings. An endeavor has been 
made to increase the number of illus- 
trations to add reader interest to the 
excellent articles, and special art cover 
designs were prepared for the Post-Con- 
vention, Harding Memorial, Christmas 
and Convention issues. 

A review of the articles published dur- 
ing the year reveals an unusually large 
number of men well known in business, 
industry and public life who have been 
willing to contribute to The Kiwanis 
Magazine articles of an unusually high 
character because of the hearing that such 
messages would receive through our 
membership. An endeavor has been 
made to secure articles that contribute 
to the furtherance of our objects and 
policies and especially such as will guide 
the thinking of our members in the pre- 
paring them for an “intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship.” 

The October issue was a special Hard- 
ing Memorial number giving the complete 
story of the memorial from the inception 
to its completion and dedication. Un- 
usual commendation has been received 
for the excellence of this issue in content 
and illustrations. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
year was the concluding of a contract 
with R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
to print the magazine in Chicago. The 
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high standing of this company in the 
printing industry assures us of the very 
best in printing and art work. The pub- 
lishing of the magazine in Chicago will 
greatly facilitate the labor of the manag- 
ing editor and conserve time for greater 
efforts in behalf of articles and advertis- 
ing. We would express sincere appre- 
ciation for the long and faithful work of 
Kable Brothers Company of Mt. Morris, 
Illinois, who have published the maga- 
zine in that city since its beginning. 

The circulation at the beginning of 
the year was 99,197 and for June 104,650. 
The year is thus marked by the passing 
of the 100,000 mark in the circulation 
of the magazine. With that circulation 
and the increased quality of the magazine, 
it is not surprising that we are securing 
greater attention on the part of adver- 
tisers. 

The advertising content of the maga- 
zine for the year reached a lineage of 
45,766 as against 40,530 last year, which 
is an increase of 13%. The net advertis- 
ing revenue has shown an increase of 
21%, which result is most gratifying. 
Following are the comparative figures for 
net advertising revenue for the last year 
and this year: 


Month 1924-1925 1925-1926 
ato ...$ 1,327.01 $ 1,633.01 
\ ESTES 1,587.76 1,396.36 
September............... 2,029.52 1,912.90 
OLS ae 2,108.40 2,184.63 
Novembert.............- 2,186.51 2,402.99 
December...... aii 1,264.26 2,301.88 
OS ae 1,354.81 2,539.47 
February................. 2,284.63 2,486.36 
|. 1,791.77 3,431.30 
TRUE at atinnicncinaidoc . ag pO kee 4,013.76 
|, rir 6S 3,935.25 
Sa Seen 3,093.16 2,241.82 





$25,100.68 $30,479.73 


The program of soliciting advertising 
is being very carefully planned and per- 
sistently carried out both by mail and 
through personal representatives. Addi- 
tional printed matter is being used as 
well as advertisements in the publica- 
tion, Standard Rate and Data, which 
is the best of the national mediums for 
carrying detailed information concerning 
advertising requirements and rates of all 
publications to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. 

Again would we emphasize the possi- 
bility of our members throughout Canada 
and the United States rendering a real 
service to our magazine through a more 
active cooperation in increasing our 
advertising. Information concerning pos- 
sible advertising which may be solicited 
or suggestions as to the best means of 
securing a hearing in regard to the placing 
of any advertising will be greatly appre- 
ciated. We receive most excellent co- 
operation in furnishing and suggesting 
articles for the magazine. We hope that 
we may have increased assistance in the 
important work of securing additional 
advertising. ‘ 

As editor of the magazine, the Secre- 
tary has given constant attention to the 
general plans for its policies of publica- 
tion and advertising and has cooperated 
in reviewing page proofs each month to 
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make certain of the best possible publica- 
tion results. 


Mr. Charles Reynolds acts as both 
Managing Editor and Advertising Mana- 
ger and through his tireless efforts most 
gratifying results are being achieved. 


4. Service Department. 


The work of the Service Department is 
to render all possible service both to new 
and to established clubs. This depart- 
ment is incharge of Percy R. Monson 
who has proved himself well qualified 
for this phase of our work. 


There has been a constant increase in 
the volume and scope of the activities 
of this department due to the increased 
number of clubs to be served and to the 
larger appreciation on the part of clubs 
concerning the service which may be 
secured through this department. 


The service to new clubs consists of a 
series of weekly instructional letters to 
officers and committees for a period of 
some four months. These instructions 
have a value in themselves as. supple- 
menting the educational work of the field 
representatives but this initial relation 
of the Service Department to the new 
clubs is of further value in developing 
a relationship which will invite requests 
for service in the future. 

The service to established clubs results 
from requests directly made in person 
or by letter and from the careful study 
and analysis of monthly reports and 
district visitation reports to discover 
conditions upon which counsel may be 
given. In other words, this department 
does not limit its service simply to re- 
quests that are made but rather initiates 
and offers its service where needs are 
discovered through the analysis of re- 
ports. 

The requests that come through corre- 
spondence are varied and no matter what 
they are this department seeks to render 
the best possible—whether it be making 
purchases, looking up musical programs, 
offering suggestions for club work or 
club meetings, suggesting speakers, coun- 
seling concerning the duties of officers, 
committees, etc. 

In the study of the reports of estab- 
lished clubs and through correspondence 
with them, a knowledge is sometimes 
secured of conditions that have seri- 
ously weakened certain clubs. Forty- 
six such cases have come to the attention 
of the Service Department which has 
endeavored to secure the cooperation 
of the district governors and lieutenant 
governors in rendering assistance along 
with the department. 

Among the other duties carried out by 
this department are: primary respon- 
sibility for caring for visitors to Inter- 
national who total some 500 for the year, 
the supervision of the forwarding of the 
series of lantern slides of Kiwanis activi- 
ties prepared by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education, and the 
care of the detailed records and work of 
the Committees on the Efficiency and 
Attendance Contests. 

5. Special Service Department. 

The Department of Special Service 
gives its attention to the clubs which 
have developed such serious weaknesses 








that special service must be rendered to 
them in order to fully rehabilitate them 
and save them from going out of exist- 
ence. As the head of this department, 
Mr. George S. French is rendering most 
valuable service. Through his large 
experience in dealing with the acute 
problems of such clubs, he has become 
unusually efficient in the rehabilitation 
of clubs even where conditions seem 
almost hopeless. 

When through the study and work of 
the Service Department, any club is 
discovered to manifest extreme weakness 
such a club is referred through the 
Executive Department to the Depart- 
ment of Special Service for its attention. 

It is only natural that with the in- 
creased age of the organization and with 
the larger number of clubs, certain clubs 
will have their existence threatened 
either through changed conditions in their 
communities or through loss of members 
or lack of leadership. We may, there- 
fore, anticipate that the demands for 
this type of work will steadily increase. 
The experience in dealing with these 
clubs requiring special service is being 
drawn upon constantly for suggestions 
that will accomplish certain preventa- 
tive work which may be done to bring 
corrective influences to bear upon clubs 
before they become any more seriously 
weakened. 

In the work of this department as in 
the club building of the Extension De- 
partment, close cooperative relations 
are maintained with the district gover- 
nors and district organizations. All 
possible assistance is developed by 
visitation of lieutenant governors and 
district governors and through the inter- 
est of neighboring clubs. 

During the year 24 extremely weak 
clubs have been assisted through this 
department both by correspondence and 
the personal presence of Mr. French, 
who has spent 155 days in the field on 
such work. Only one club presented 
conditions that seemed hopeless and the 
charter of the Beggs, Oklahoma, club 
has been revoked after all possible efforts 
had been made for its rehabilitation. 
Some exceptional results have been 
achieved in restoring to normal function- 
ing clubs that were in a most unpromis- 
ing condition. There are still some clubs 
that present many serious difficulties, 
but it is hoped that by the cooperative 
labors of the district organization and 
the Department of Special Service these 
may be conserved to the organization. 
6. Convention Department. 

Under the Convention Department are 
handled the details of convention man- 
agement in its various phases throughout 
the year. This department is now in 
charge of Merton S. Heiss, who took up 
his work as Convention Manager last 
December upon the resignation of Hans 
O. Hoeppner. Mr. Heiss proved himself 
a most efficient and loyal worker as field 
representative, and because of his knowl- 
edge of KIwANIs and previous conven- 
tion and publicity experience he is well 
qualified for his work as has been shown 
in his labors this year. 

Some phases of convention manage- 
ment demand attention throughout the 
year. During the first six months the 
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Convention Manager has his office at 
International Headquarters, and is busy 
clearing up various matters in connec- 
tion with the previous convention, mak- 
ing surveys of prospective convention 
cities, concluding contracts with the 
hotels of the next convention city and 
developing plans for the future conven- 
tion. 

As early as possible after January first, 
the Convention Manager opens the con- 
vention office in the city in which the 
convention is to be held where he remains 
until after the convention. He co- 
operates in the selection of the various 
convention committees of the convention 
city club and trains them in their duties 
and follows through in their developing 
plans. 

The Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of course keep in close touch with the 
work of the convention office and make 
some trips to the convention city for 
personal conference with the Convention 
Manager and the convention city club 
and its committees. At the time of the 
convention, the entire staff is used in a 
very carefully worked out plan of co- 
operation with the various committees 
on all phases of the management of the 
convention. The actual days of the con- 
vention are most demanding on all 
concerned in its management and require 
the utmost strength and application to 
make certain that all plans work for the 
success of the convention. 

7. Publicity Department. 

A marked advance has been accom- 
plished in the work of the Department of 
Publicity through the excellent work of 
Mr. Lawrence H. Dierks, who with his 
newspaper experience has been able to 
work out more effective plans than we 
have ever had before. The work of this 
department is threefold: (1) in the creat- 
ing and placing of publicity, (2) the 
education and assistance of clubs and 
districts in publicity and (3) cooperation 
with the Secretary in work on literature, 
committee suggestions, etc. 

News releases have been furnished 
clubs and districts as well as newspapers 
in towns without Kiwanis clubs. Con- 
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tacts have been built up with numerous 
news agencies: the Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Serv- 
ice, eight newspaper unions, seventy- 
two rotogravure editions, sixteen news- 
paper associations. Some contacts have 
also been made with magazines and the 
publication of some articles secured. 
There is much yet to be done in further 
promoting the picture publicity of our 
organization. 

In assisting the clubs and districts, 
the new leaflets of the Committee on 
Publicity have been of value. An excel- 
lent advance has been accomplished in 
district publicity through securing greater 
activity on the part of districts in fur- 
nishing syndicated news material to 
clubs and to newspapers in cities where 
there are no clubs. To assist clubs in 
developing publicity of their own and 


in publishing special editions, a file 
of photographs, articles, etc., com- 
monly called “the morgue,’”’ has been 


developed. 

Through clipping bureaus we receive 
each month a large number of clippings 
which are carefully studied and the in- 
formation directed where it may best 
serve the organization. During the year 
the number of clippings received has in- 
creased from 6000 to 8500 each month 
which indicates there is an increased 
amount of KIWANIS news being pub- 
lished. For the Montreal Convention 
7,719 clippings have already been 
received as against 4502 clippings for 
the Saint Paul Convention. As clipping 
service is generally estimated as produc- 
ing only about 65% of the news articles 
appearing, it will be appreciated that 
we are securing a large volume of pub- 
licity. 

This department is continuing its 
policy of sending out advance proof 
sheets of magazine articles each month 
to magazines, organizations, etc., to 
which they may be of special interest. 
This is producing some excellent results. 
We are also furnishing binders and 
magazines on certain steamships and 
railroads which bring our organization 

(Continued on next page) 
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to the attention of many through their 
reading of the magazine. 
8. Records and Statistics Department. 

Under the Department of Records and 
Statistics a large volume of essential 
detail is cared for most efficiently under 
the direction of Harold E. Adams. The 
work of this department is divided into 
three bureaus which care for the different 
phases of the work. 

The Bureau of Circulation and Classi- 
fication maintains the extensive mem- 
bership records and classification records 
and also the mailing lists for magazine 
subscribers. During the past year this 
bureau cared for 21,413 additions, 20,243 
deletions and 27,378 miscellaneous 
changes in the records. This bureau 
thoroughly checked semi-annual rosters 
received from the clubs which involves 
the checking of the entire membership 
of nearly 100,000 and also checked the 
semi-annual certificates as to the total 
official membership of each club. These 
figures will give some conception of the 
large volume of clerical work that this 
bureau cares for. 

The Bureau of Reports is responsible 
for the checking in of official reports 
that are received at the International 
Headquarters. These reports include 
the monthly, semi-annual and annual 
reports from clubs, district visitation 
reports, etc. There was a total of 19,972 
reports cared for. 

The Bureau of Tabulation and Re- 
search receives, classifies and distributes 
the newspaper clippings which totaled 
100,476 last year. In addition, club 
and district bulletins and various printed 
matter are carefully read and matters 
of interest called to the attention of the 
various departments. Photographs of 
club activities are also cared for in this 
bureau. In this bureau is collected 
the material for our exhibits at annual 
conventions and the exhibits sent to 
district conventions and also the informa- 
tion as to club activities which is used 
in compiling the annual booklet, ‘‘Kr- 
WANIS Activities.” This bureau also 
cooperated with the Committee on 
Krwanis Education in selecting photo- 
graphs and having the slides made for 
the series of stereopticon slides on Ki- 
WANIS activities. 

With the better organization of the 
vast amount of informational material 
received in this department, we are 
developing plans for the tabulating of 
various statistical information which 
will assist in the administrative work of 
the organization. The statistics prepared 
on membership turnover used by the 
Secretary in calling the attention of the 
Board tothis problem was prepared by this 
department. Another excellent group of 
statistics has been prepared on short- 
term memberships. 

9. Office Management Department. 

The Department of Office Manage- 
ment is another department caring for 
a variety of diversified clerical work most 
essential to the administration of the 
organization. This department is under 
the faithful direction of Albert T. Wag- 
ner. 

The work of this department is, in the 
main, divided among four bureaus: 
the Bureau of Service caring for the 
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incoming mail, telephone service, Hooven 
automatic typewriters and Addresso- 
graph and other office routine; the 
Bureau of Accounts for all the account- 
ing work; the Bureau of Supplies which 
fills orders for supplies, and the Bureau 
of Filing, Mailing and Mimeographing. 

Some conception of the volume of work 
cared for in this department can be 
secured from the following statistics 
for the past year: 


Incoming letters received.............. 90,004 
Outgoing letters mailed_................. 287,864 
Packages forwarded........................ SN 77 
RPMI I ct ES 
Accounts maintained...................... 5,393 


Considering the work of the department 
from the standpoint of items handled 
such as letters mailed, accounts cared for, 
orders filled, packages forwarded, etc., 
it is interesting to consider that during 
the past year there was a total of 3,584,- 
912 items cared for as against 2,985,811 
a year ago and 1,602,520 five years ago. 


XI. Recommendations 


In conclusion the following 
mendations are made: 

1. Wise and yet aggressive extension. 

While Kiwanis International is not at 
all interested in the building of new clubs 
simply to increase statistics, we should be 
interested in the further extension of our 
organization from the standpoint of the 
service KIWANIS can render to the com- 
munities where new clubs may be built. 
In spite of the gratifying growth of 
KIwaNis and the number of new clubs 
built during the past year, there are 
conservatively over a thousand com- 
munities in Canada and the United 
States which should have the advantages 
of Kiwanis clubs. While we desire to 
build only quality clubs we should-seek 
as early as possible to build clubs in these 
communities to help the communities 
themselves as well as to increase the 
influence and prestige of KIWANIs. 
Your Secretary would again emphasize 
the advisability, if not the necessity, 
of strategically planned, aggressive exten- 
sion work, instead of the haphazard 
and chance methods that lead to delay 
and lost opportunity. 

It is earnestly recommended, therefore, 
that all districts and clubs give more 
diligent attention to the careful survey 
of all communities within their terri- 
tories and cooperate aggressively with 
our Extension Department to the end 
that, at the earliest possible time and in 
a manner that maintains our high K1- 
WANIS standards, clubs shall be com- 
pleted in all suitable communities. 

2. Reduction of membership turnover. 

Through the study of the problem of 
membership turnover during the past 
year, it has become evident that in 
some clubs inadequate and _ careless 
membership methods are used which do 
not insure the permanency of club mem- 
bership and the highest personnel for the 
clubs. 

It is recommended that continued at- 
tention and study be given to this prob- 
lem of membership turnover and that 
the highest possible membership methods 
be adopted by all clubs to insure the 
highest quality and stability” of member- 
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ship and the greatest leadership power 
in all clubs. 
3. Improvement of club programs. 

While in general the programs of our 
clubs are maintained on a high level, 
the notices and reports of some clubs show 
most inadequate attention to this im- 
portant phase of club activity. Quality 
and diversity are two aspects of club 
programs that should constantly be 
sought. An increasing number of clubs, 
we believe, are learning the value of 
planning their programs well in advance. 
Such a method makes certain of a de- 
sirable diversity and insures a higher 
quality of program than the week to 
week and the eleventh hour method. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 
more clubs adopt the plan of preparing 
advance schedules of programs and of 
activities for at least three months’ 
periods. 

4. Krwanis history—club, district, Inter- 
national. 

KIWANIS is peculiarly a forward look- 
ing organization. We would not wish 
to direct it backward. However, the 
beginning of the second decade of K1- 
WANIS emphasizes the desirability of 
planning without further delay for the 
record of the history of all clubs and of 
all districts and the compiling of a more 
complete and adequate history of the 
International organization. 

It is recommended, therefore, that 
clubs and districts that have not yet 
taken such action provide historians or 
committees who shall be responsible 
for the completion of their histories and 
that the Board of Trustees shall adopt 
some definite plan to gather all possible 
data on the International organization 
that is not on file at International Head- 
quarters and to have written a more 
complete history of Krwanis Interna- 
tional down to date. 

5. Advancein work on Business Standards. 

We believe KIWANIANS in their daily 
living are performing an _ unusually 
valuable service in making their influence 
felt for the upbuilding of business and 
professional standards. However, it is 
evident that the organized work of 
KIWANIS in this particular field is far 
behind practically all other phases of 
our activities. 

It is recommended, therefore, that this 
present convention year the Board of 
Trustees again adopt a policy in activities 
emphasizing the work in the field of 
business standards and endeavor to unite 
the leadership of the organization during 
the year in accomplishing a more ade- 
quate advance in this important phase 
of our work. 

6. Improving community cultural stand- 
ards. 

KIWwANIs has for many years stressed 
its obligation to create higher business 
and professional standards. It has not 
accomplished all that it should in this 
field but its influence has been in the 
right direction. KIwANIs confronts an- 
other great opportunity which is pecu- 
liarly timely at present to give its leader- 
ship to the raising of the cultural stand- 
ards of our communities. The increase 
of crime is deprecated. Methods of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Michigan 


[IN addition to delightfully cool weather 
and beautiful natural surroundings, Battle 
Creek offers many advantages that are 
logically its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for each guest a careful vacation program 
—it is not haphazard, but planned for each 
day with real rest and health betterment 
in view. 

A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, expert 
physical direction and the outdoor life, 
efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
Creek—and enjoy a real “rest’’ vacation 
amid surroundings that lead you irresistibly 
back to ‘‘the simple life’’ and health. A 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will be 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at a 
so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 


Health Extension Bureau 
317 Good Health Building 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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CONVENTION 
en Sn 


STOR Y-TELLING 
BADGES 


Sketches and suggestions 
without obligation 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER, (Kiwanian) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 

















to you. It buys space and tells 
its story because it believes your 
patronage is worth while. . . 

When writing or ordering from our 
advertisers, do not forget to say: 
**I saw your advertisment 


in The KIWANIS Magazine 























° 1927 

COOKS Crises Supreme 
A New Way ] 

Around an Old World! 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America ~ a major voyage of 
unceasing interest. 

The famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 
has again been chartered 


Sailing from New York Jan. 12, 1927 
from Los cAngeles, Jan. 28, 1927 
Returning to New York, June 2, 1927 


THOS. COOK & son 
NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
— em om 


ER EELE EE EA AT LEAT 
“Everything a Club 
Needs’”’ 


And a lot of business—stimulators 
for the members too 


Our New Catalog 


Now in preparation, will be the 
biggest and best ever published, will 
show thousands of items, and 
numerous stunts, for pepping-up club 
meetings and social occasions. Get 
your name on our mailing list. 

Members also can use our supplies 
and our service for their own 
business or their social affairs. 

















Send for your copy. 
Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 


39 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 


Vinton Bidg. 
Portland, Oregon 
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IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at 


CG invsor 


COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? The 
best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly sent you. 


M-Conne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 


























For Kiwanis Dinners 
Hang up your special Club 
decorations with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
No hammer needed. Won't mar 
woodwork 














Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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repression have been tried without the 
most gratifying results. It seems wise to 
approach the problem more positively; 
to adopt community betterment methods 
which will seek not so much to decrease 
crime as to increase wise cultural and 
recreational methods for making more 
certain of the living of a more abundant 
life in all communities on the part of the 
adults, youths and children through 
their helpful use of the larger leisure that 
people are securing. 

It is recommended that all clubs seek 
to raise the cultural standards of their 
communities as well as to better business 
and professional standards. 

7. Leadership in public opinion. 

Kiwanis clubs have achieved glor- 
iously. They have shown themselves 
most accomplished as deed-doers for 
community betterment. This good work 
should continue. However, the need of 
the day is for an organization like K1- 
WANIS to be the thought-makers; creators 
of public opinion. Right thinking is 
essential to “‘an intelligent, aggressive, 
serviceable citizenship.”’ 

The weekly meeting of our KIwANis 
clubs provides wonderful opportunities 
for education in public affairs which will 
lead to the molding of public opinion. 
Emphasis has been placed upon this in 
the last object of the Constitution and 
is one of the Policiesin Activities for the 
current year. We have not put into 
practice sufficiently the year’s objective 
and not actualized adequately the last 
Constitutional object. In the Secretary’s 
report at the Atlanta Convention, he 
stressed the opportunity of Kiwanis 
clubs to carry out the forum idea in a 
program of education for citizenship. 


July, 1926 


The International Committee on Public 
Affairs is recommending the same broad 
plan for KIWANISs to give its leadership to 
the molding of public opinion. 

It is recommended that the leaders 
of our organization seek more practically 
to fulfill our last Constitutional object 
and make KIWANIS a thought-creating, 
public opinion molding organization. 


Conclusion 


In St. Louis a year or so ago, your 
Secretary saw a large sign on a billboard 
on one of the main streets advertising 
one of the banks of that city with the 
slogan, ‘‘A Today’s Bank for Today’s 
Problems.”’ This advertising slogan of 
the St. Louis bank makes a most appro- 
priate suggestion of the spirit that should 
actuate our organization. KIwaAnis has 
completed eleven years of history. With 
its increasing age and large accomplish- 
ments there will be more of a tendency 
on the part of some to turn backward 
and find satisfaction in the past rather 
than to look forward to the obligations 
and opportunities of the present and 
future. Nothing would be more unfor- 
tunate than for KIwaAnis to lose the 
spirit of earnest activity and achieving 
leadership which has so finely char- 
acterized its eleven years of history. 
Let us see to it that our members are 
so wisely chosen, so thoroughly educated, 
so effectively united in earnest leadership 
for community betterment that KIwANIs 
shall ever be known as ‘‘A Today’s 
Organization for Today’s Problems,” 
planning, building, achieving in the spirit 
of that high idealism for which K1wanlIs 
has always stood. 

Respectfully submitted, 


cc ee 





Secretary. 











Montreal Conferences 
(From page 410) 


performance will harmonize with estab- 
lished practices. Much time and labor 
is wasted by committees who get too far 
afield. The fifth question as to the 
value of attendance and how it may be 
promoted was answered that it was 
necessary to have a committee on 
attendance that accepted a responsibility 
for promoting attendance but of greater 
importance to have meetings that will 
interest and hold the members. Attend- 
ance is not primarily the problem of 
the committee but that of every officer 
and committee. 

The sixth question as to the kinds 
of publicity and how it can be best 
secured was discussed briefly but point- 
edly. Newspaper men who were present 
stressed the need for there being a 
news value in Kriwanrs publicity; let 
the clubs do something first and then 
the securing of publicity is a simple 
matter; much material that is given 
to the papers is useless because lacking 
in value except to the limited number 
in the clubs. The seventh question 
as to plans for having interesting and 


well attended meetings in summer-time 
was hardly answered at all, unfortunately. 
It is a problem that needs wide discussion 
because many of our clubs suffer during 
the vacation period from not only the 
absence of members on vacation but 
from a lack of interest on the part of 
those who stay at home. 

The eighth question regarding the 
Committee on Good Will and Grievances 
was intended to bring about a more 
general discussion of their enlarged 
duties. The club committees can well 
consider their new duties and seek ways 
to make their work effective especially 
in creating good will among members, 
other community groups and the city 
at large. 

The ninth question as to planning 
district conventions as supplementing 
International conventions was not dis- 
cussed, nor were those following it 
owing to the lack of time. 

As in former years the conferences 
were of great value because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for a general exchange 
of experiences and ideas. The formal 
papers were of interest because of their 
being along practical lines. The dis- 
cussions following each paper were along 
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the same lines as the subject, making 
pointed references to practices or exper- 
iences. There were a minimum of 
opinions expressed, that is, those not 
based upon incidents of club or com- 
munity life. Some of the conferences 
were visited by members of the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees, several of 
whom exchanged experiences with the 
members or discussed some topic which 
appealed to them. The _ subject of 
turnover in membership was one sub- 
ject handled in this way and it served 
to emphasize the need for our giving 
as much thought to keeping members in 
KIWANIS as to getting them to join. 
This was one of the subjects discussed 
during the conterences at the Saint 
Paul Convention and is of as great 
interest today as it was then. The clubs 
can well discuss this problem in board 
and club meetings. Loss of members 
means one of two things, either members 
have not been admitted to member- 
ship wisely or else they are not interested 
after they join. This lack of interest 
is due to bad management in failing to 
relate the member to the club or to his 
being uninterested in the things Kiwanis 
stands for, hence the subject of Educa- 
tion in Kiwanis takes on a greater value 
when viewed in its relation to member- 
ship turnover. Of no less value is the 
need for planned club programs, whether 
they be for three, six or twelve months, 
or for a strict observance of classification 
principles or for careful selection of 
members in harmony with classifica- 
tions, all subjects discussed this year. 

To summarize; the clubs should lay 
down a track upon which to run in the 
form of a planned-in-advance program 
that their meetings may be well balanced 
and inclusive of club, district and Inter- 
national Objectives; new ‘members must 
know what Kiwanis is and how it 
operates through the Committee on 
KIwANIs Education; classification lists 
must be made by every committee and 
kept available for immediate use, these 
lists must be made in every community; 
standard classification tists are of no 
practical value; members must be selected 
not only because of character and fitness 
but because they are representative of 
their classification which should be 
that of the business or profession to 
which the prospect devotes sixty per- 
cent of his time and not subject to a 
fanciful interpretation because of nis 
desirability. Clubs may well use the 
twelve questions asked during the gen- 
eral discussion as the basis for several 
meetings on Kiwanis Education because 
of their wide range. 





District Dinners at 
Montreal 


(From page 389) 
Lehman, who introduced each one by 
name, and also gave the name of their 
home club without reference to any 
notes or memorandums. 


Carolinas 


About 150 enthusiastic KIWANIANS 
and ladies attended the Carolinas Dis- 
trict dinner at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
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with District Governor Felix Harvey 
presiding. After singing by the London, 
Ontario, chorus and in between their 
own songs, this delegation heard from 
District Governor Kenneth Ferguson of 
the Pacific-Northwest District, Tom 
Arnold, previous governor of the Car- 
olinas District and now a. member of 
the New York club, the Indiana- Memphis 
promoters, Bill Alexander, Past Governor 
Herbert A. Moore, Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, the Deaf and Dumb Boys’ Band, 
introduced by Fred High of Chicago, 
Trustees Raymond M. Crossman, Wil- 
liam C. Green and George E. Snell, 
and other International leaders includ- 
ing Ralph A. Amerman, Charles F. 
Adams, Russell Heddleston, James P. 
Neal and J. Walter C. Taylor. Horace 
McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, addressed 
the delegation and Colonel Eltinge 
Elmore led the singing. 

A number of gifts were presented to 
several KIwANIANS who had _ worked 
for the success of their convention trip. 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict dinner was held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. There were thirty-seven clubs 
represented and a total of 103 people 
present. This district had the honor 
of having its own member, International 


President and Mrs. John H. Moss present | 


at the dinner. The meeting opened by 
singing ‘‘America’’ and an invocation by 
Rev. Gast of Green Bay. Group singing 
was led by Henry Detjen of Manitowoc. 
Governor George W. Wilkinson pre- 
sided at the meeting and called on 
Lieutenant Governors L. F. Thurwachter 
and George H. Seidel for short talks. 
International President John H. Moss 
gave a short address before he left 
to visit other district dinners. 
Stephen Bolles of Janesville, made a 
few remarks and District Secretary A. R. 
Steele read numerous telegrams received 


from the clubs in the district sending | 
their greetings to the officers at this | 


banquet. 

Lieutenant Governor J. L. Johns 
delivered the leading address of the eve- 
ning, his subject being, ‘“Service—The 
Universal Law of Nature.” 


Minnesota-Dakotas and Western 
Canada 


The Minnesota-Dakotas District held 
a joint dinner with the Western Canada 
District at the Place Viger Hotel. There 
were about 125 present at this occasion. 
Talks were made by International Trus- 
tees William C. Green, and Douglas 
Scott, also Charles F. Adams. Re- 
sponses were made by H. G. Taylor, 
Past President of the St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, club, Dean Dowrie, President 
of the Minneapolis club and Dr. E. G. 
DeMots, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. Mr. John 
H. Moss, Vice-President of the Duluth 
club gave a talk and “‘Grady of Duluth”’ 
spoke in an interesting manner on the 
duties of the secretaries. Musical num- 
bers were rendered by Harlan Foulke, 
President of the Evansville, Indiana, 
club and Mrs. Foulke. The singing was 
(Turn to page 421) 








PLAYGROUNDS 


Send for 
FREE copy of 


MEDART 
CATALOGUE 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
—illustratesa large 
variety of swings, see- 
saws, slides, giant 
strides, merry -go- 

rounds, etc. for school 
and community play- 
grounds. 


Let the Children Play 

Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 

tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 

authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 

needed. In Your Back Yard 

a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your own 

children a private playgrounds at small cost. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3521 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 











‘Bens Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog J 























Sp in 
COLUMBUS,OHIO 
Opposite the StateCapital 
655Rooms-655BATHS 
S RATES FROM*3t0#7 
SUROPEAN PY 
Blue Plate Luncheon. 
The facilities for dances | | COUNTER SERVICE 
luncheon.dinner andcard AT POPULAR PRICES 
partieslarge or smallare —_— 
£0 unusually that Luncheon Clubs 
ity andFraternity | | in private 
arealuayrenjoyed| | at 75% per person 
dss Republican - Bemoctt Commies 
USTAVE W,DRACK ,President and 
ay I1CK W. BERGMAN anges Nene Director 














waxty Assortments 


Prepared especially for the busy 
man on Committees. Don't use your 
time, use ours. 


No. P. A. 25 


25 assorted crepe paper hats for 
ladies and gentlemen with lodge or 
emblem, 25 assorted balloons, 25 as- 
sorted noisemakers, 300 
serpentines........+.ees0s ° 


= No. P. A. 50 
- Same as P. A. 25, only double the 


re ail quantity and more $10.00 


varied assortment...... 





Charter night assortments 
Ladies’ night assortments, ete. 


Write for 200 page catalogue, it is free 
M. K. BRODY 


Dept. K. 1118-1120 S. Halstead St., Chicago, Ill. 
Long Distance Phone Monroe 1689 




















The Light that NEVER Fails 


RAY-0-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


EVERY SMOKER No other lighter has 

NEEDS ONE withstood the test of as 
many years as the Ray- 
O-Lite! We guarantee 
it forever. No flint, no 
friction, always sure and 
safe. No wind or rain can 
ut it out. 
e have a genuine big-business 
offer for distributors and dealers, 
and for agents, salesmen and 
territorial managers. 

Test Ray-O-Light yourself. Send fifty 





cents for sample and proposition. 
Rapid Mfg. Co. 723 2vy 
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NEw HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago 
IN THE LOOP 

1700 ROOMS—EACH WITH BATH 

75% at the mininum rate of $3.50-$5.00 
with bath 

HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN 

and Other Famous Restaurants 
LUNCHEONS - - - Every Thursday at 12:15 








COLLEGE 
M anch OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full 
Courses in all branches of the musical art. 
Classical dancing, physical training, expres- 
sion, languages, art and Special Courses 
offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
extensive campus. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, golf and horseback riding. 

Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14. Write for special form. 

14th Session opens Sept. 9th 


Address Manch College of Music, 
College Park, Box K, Staunton, Va. 


Officers of the College are Kiwanians 











Kiwanians 
all like 


HEFTER'S 
HATS 


and 


Bande 
de Luxe 


Write for 
Catalogue * W"" 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 


Manufacturers and Designers 
of Originality 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















PARTY FAVOR 







s/ 


V4 ENOUGH PAPER HATS 
‘ NOISE MAKERS ALL 
‘ ¢ ‘QO RALLOONS FOR 
AND STREAMERS | 
FOR PARTY 50 ) W* 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO., 
36 W. 538 STN.V.C. 
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Attendance Contest 
Winners 


(From page 397) 


Indiana, chairman; J. E. Edgerton, 
Pocatello, Idaho; H. F. Robinson, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; R. E. Wait, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Rosser J. 
Willis, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


The contest covered 52 weeks divided 
into two periods ,‘‘A’’ and ‘“‘B’’. Period 
““A”’ covered the first 42 weeks and 
“B”, the remaining 10. For Period 
“B”, the intensive period, the rules 
required that an entrance card be for- 
warded to International Headquarters. 


The rules provided that every chartered 
club in good standing in KiIwAnis 


International at the opening of the 


July, 1926 


contest, viz., May 11, 1925, should be 
considered as having entered. 


Summary of clubs entered: 


Remaining in through all ten weeks 


ON hae. Sg RE ea did disk Sb ee 401 

Gold Division......... eA eS 38 

Silver Division.......... ens Mee 123 

Blue Division............................240 
Ineligible: 


New clubs not chartered at com- 
mencement of contest -...................----< 37 
Dropped more than ten per cent 
of membership.......... .99 
Miscellaneous (incomplete reports, 
non-payment of dues, regular 
meetings suspended)..._............ eA 71 
A partial list showing the final stand- 
ing of the clubs and districts is shown on 
page 397. 


Efficiency Reports eceal i Following C Clubs 


District: Gold Division Club 
California- Nevada Oakland, California 
Capital__- Richmond, Virginia 
Illinois- Easte rn lowa ..Davenport, Iowa 
Indiana........ Relig Ott APE eee Evansville 
EEO ALLARD ES Te OO eT EE Memphis, Tennessee 
Minnesota- Dakotas ARTS eRe UR eran ese Fac. a 3 -Minneapolis, Minnesota 
CR 8s Sg Se ee Wichita, Kansas 
gs cp pi ees =e Massachusetts 
ERE ERE: SR a AU ce NE) Pe NEE, cee er eee Sr Atlantic City 
I ae a aS a a Albany 
Gem awOren went... .......--.-. ..Vancouver, B. ( 

Pennsylvania.................. 1 ..Wilkes-Barre 
Western Canada ...Winnipeg, Manitoba 
District: Silver Division Club 
California- Nevada ..San Jose, California 
Capital st ..Cumberland, Maryland 
Illinois-Eastern ‘Towa Vota la RES Ra GRD ARE CN Se EEN Oa ..Aurora, Illinois 
Indiana... ..Terre Haute 
Michigan sicdakcacoue 
a ee eer eee ene Sere Billings 


Nebraska-Iowa 

New England 

New Jersey ; 
Ontario-Quebec 

Pacific- Northwest 
Pennsylvania...... 

Western Canada .. 

West Vi irginic hale 
Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 


-Omaha, Nebraska 
_Auburn- Lewiston, Maine 
_Jersey City 

; London, Ontario, 
Spokane, Washington 
; -York 

E dmonton, ‘Albe rta 
AERA _Morgantown 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


District: Blue Division Club 
I OE a San Fernando, California 
Capital........ ..Radford, Virginia 
Carolinas... ..Wilmington, North Carolina 
OE RE Rar op AO ae DP ON te OREN RET. CSET Ue OE oe oe aM Rome 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa E nglewood, Chicago, Illinois 


Louisiana- Mississippi.. 
Minnesota- Dakotas... 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Montana Silico 
Nebraska-lIowa 

New England 

New Jersey 


New York...... 





Ontario- Quebec, Canada.. 
Pacific- Northwest 
Pennsylvania 
Texas-Oklahoma......... 
Utah-Idaho._........ 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin- Upper. “Michigan... 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
etek Ses Mount Clemens 
International Falls, Minnesota 
..Harrisonville, Missouri 

Reka s, IS ree Lewistown 

SRM ARTS Rene an: Ames, Iowa 
ee Shelton, Coanecticut 
South Orange- Maplewood 

Bas SE AI Kingston 

ee AAS OEE NDS ec Coshocton 

.... Belleville, Ontario 
Bremerton, Washington 
_......Norristown 
scceeilatili ..W agoner, Oklahoma 
..Bingham Canyon, Utah 
Sel Chee ELM. Welch 
........Monroe, Wisconsin 








_ national Trustee Walter Gill. 





District Dinners at 


Montreal 

(From page 419) 
led by Mr. George Baird, song leader 
from Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. The 
deaf and dumb band also rendered 
enjoyable musical numbers. 

This dinner was a particularly enthu- 
siastic affair and the fun and serious 
talks helped considerably in strengthen- 
ing the feeling of unity in Kiwanis. 

New Jersey 

The New Jersey District with a large 
delegation of over 250, fifty-four out of 
fifty-five clubs represented, held its 
district dinner at the Queens Hotel and 
as usual was a very enthusiastic, sociable 
and educational meeting. Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross 
delighted the audience with a short but 
very inspiring address on the subject 
of the friendship that exists between the 
people of Canada and the United States 
and welcomed them to visit Canada 
more frequently. Addresses were also 
made by District Governor J. Arnold 
Rippe, Past Governors William J. Carr- 
ington and Robert Rendall, and Inter- 
Lieutenant 
Governor William T. Bingham presided 
at this meeting. After the dinner the 
delegation had the pleasure of meeting 
International President John H. Moss 
and Mrs. Moss. 


Nebraska-Iowa 


The delegation from the ‘‘Land of the 
Tall Corn’’ assembled almost one hun- 
dred per cent for what has come to be 
one of the most enjoyable features of 
International conventions—the district 
dinner. In fact, the reservations for the 
affair exceeded the expectations to such 
an extent that the modest accommoda- 
tions of the Wilhelmina Hotel were 
taxed to overflowing. But any dis- 
appointment concerning the quarters 
was quickly forgotten in the surge of 
friendliness that took hold of the neigh- 
bors of Nebraska. and: lowa who were 
thus brought together. 

A -delightful air of informality pre- 
vailed throughout the dinner, aided by 
the singing of KrwANIs songs. Inter- 
national Trustee RaymondM. Crossman 
was the ‘honor guest of his home district, 
and speke-but briefly, in order that he 
could carty greetings from the Nebraska- 
Iowa District te,other districts likewise 
assembled. ‘ 

Following the dinner, an impromptu 
of musiceand short 


program addresses 
gave a truly KIWANIS touch to the 
occasion. Sterling Alexander, the Dis- 


trict Governor presiding. Carl Norr- 
bom, President of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
club contributed a delightful group of 


vocal numbers, accompanied by Mrs. 
Norrbom, after which three of the 
Lieutenant-Governors, W. H. Stewart 


of Waterloo, Iowa, Dr. C. B. Lewis of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and Rev. Raymond V. 
Kearns of Fremont, Nebraska spoke 
interestingly. H. H. Karrmann, Presi- 
dent of the Oelwein, Iowa, club assisted 
liberally at the piano during the evening. 

Among the notables who honored the 
Nebraska-Iowa District by calling dur- 
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ing the evening were International 
President and Mrs. John H. Moss, Inter- 
national Trustee Ralph A. Amerman, 
Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, and the inimitable 
Jules Brazil, and to them goes largely 
the credit for the success of the affair. 


Florida 





The Florida District dinner was held | 


at the Venetian Gardens and 
tended by about 140, including the dis- 
trict governor, 
ernors and the district secretary. 
Short addresses were made by O. K. 
Armstrong, Dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; O. Sam Cummings, International 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore, Past District 


was at- | 


three Lieutenant gov- 


Governor of Pennsylvania; Jules Brazil; | 


Roe Fulkerson; H. Walter Gill, Inter- 


national Chairman of Public Affairs for | 


the United States, 1925-1926, and Doyle 
Carleton, Past Governor of Alabama- 
Florida District. 

Entertainment was furnished by the 
Tampa Octette, the London, Ontario, 
Male Chorus, the Pittsburgh Quartette 
and special cabaret numbers. 


The Florida District had the largest | 


representation ever present at an Inter- 
national convention dinner and a greater 
enthusiasm for the district was shown 
than at any previous time. 


Georgia 
Seventy-eight KIwANIANs and ladies 
attended the Georgia District dinner 
at the Trocadero Cafe with District 
Governor Harry D. Reed presiding. 


The principal speaker was Jim Turner | 
Other 


of the Albany, Georgia, club. 
speakers were R. H. Jones, Atlanta, 
Stephen Pace, Americus, W. W. Mundy, 
Immediate Past Governor; W. B. Gibbs, 
Jesup; P. T. Anderson, Past District 
Governor; H. F. Bent, Midville, 





(the 


baby club of the District); A. S. Camp, | 


Newnan; Paul Muse, Sylvania; 
Dan G. Bickers, Savannah. 


and the singing was led by Miss Jeffie 
Fincher of Cedartown. 


Ohio 


The Ohio District dinner held in the | 


and | 
The music | 
was furnished by the Trocadero Orchestra | 


Prince of Wales Room of the Windsor | 


Hotel, 


Montreal, was the largest and | 


one of the most enjoyable the district | 


has ever held. 


The program was arranged by Lieu- | 


tenant Governor Irvin D. Quick. The 
Chairman of the District Committee on 
Music directed the community singing, 
which enlivened the dinner between 
courses when other entertainment was 
lacking. District Governor Wilby G. 
Hyde was toastmaster. The program 
follows: 
Singing—"‘God Save the 
and ‘Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
Invocation by Lieutenant-Governor 
Robert W. Ustick 
Dinner. 
Introduction of District Officers. 
Invitation to hold the 1927 Con- 
vention in Memphis extended by 
President W. B. (Bill) Fowler of the 
Memphis club. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Easy 


Extra pleat, giving 
50% more expansion 
at top than at 
bottom, allowing 
free and quick 
reference. 


AcCCeSS 


to the contents of a ‘‘Vertex’”’ File 
Pocket is made possible through an 
exclusive patented feature—the 
kant gusset—which not only con- 
fines the papers compactly at the 
bottom, but gives the extra ex- 
pansion at the top for ready refer- 
ence. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have many other advantages over | 
ordinary flat folders. They always | 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
and will hold three, thirty or three 
hundred letters with equal facility. 
The condition of your files will 
show you the need for ‘‘Vertex’’ 
Pockets. 


























Mid-year transfer time is a 
good time to give them a 
trial. Send today for a free 
trial pocket, which will be 
sent you without expense 
or obligation. 














ise ee 


——— — — — CUT HERE? Ooo — 
Please send for examination and trial a free sample 


of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File pocket, as 
described in July Kiwanis Magazine. 


REG wedadadns cdanndcsdeseanetdbvhsheiivwde 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring.......... 


| 
| 
| 
PGE a vadecdeccnuasecsbechoxbarvdescdeccs | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired................ 


| 
ToALVAH BUSHNELL CO. Dept. X. | 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. { 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ae eee oes os aon 
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WEAR YOUR CLUB 
EMBLEM 





14 Karat Gold Emblem and Swivel. 
Set in Arrowhead made of Jade color 


Karolith. 
A Masterpiece of the Jeweler’s Art 
PRICE, POST PAID, $3.00 


H. F. HERPERS 


18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 

















Our New 


Catalogue 


Kiwanis Specialties 
is now ready 


Showing a 
Kiwanis emblem goods, decora- 
tions, novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 


complete line of 


It’s FREE. 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for it today. 




















“How To Advertise the Commu- 
& nity Where You Live” 


This book has a direct appeal to Kiwanians be- 

cause of their enterprises and organizations that 

come in touch with community affairs. Don E. 

Mowry, the author, is chairman of the extension 

committee of the Community Advertising De- 

partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
|} the World. 


456 pages, 534x8, $4.25 postpaid. 
| Write 


| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
| 1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Chicago 











Eventually we will be coming to Cleveland for 
a residence, business location or branch-ofl. ce. 


Qs 


GOs 
= Cleveland. O. 


Will greet you and serve you right. 

















FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSKRATS 
plant Wild Rice. New crop will be ready Sep 
tember let. Plant Now, Sago and Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lillies, Musk Grass, etc. 
Have full line. Write for literature. 


GEO. BD. HAMILTON'S Bmmren iy FARMS 
Box K roit, Minnesota 





2+ wo armen pone some tee ———— eae 
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Selections by the Kiwanis Quartet, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Headed by a Kiltie Band, 
national Vice-Presidents J. Walter 
C. Taylor and James P. Neal and 
International Trustee George E. Snell, 
were presented and made brief ad- 
dresses. 

District Governor Albert Snedeker 
of the West Virginia District extended 
a word of greeting. 

At this point Governor Hyde tendered 
the gavel to Lieutenant-Governor ‘‘Bob”’ 
Ustick who introduced Mrs. Wilby G. 
Hyde. KIwaANIAN Paul Ebbert then 
staged a playlet, entitled ‘‘The Gathering 
Nuts’’ using various members for 
“scenery and props’ and _ principal 
characters in the play. Albert Beh- 
myer, Past President of the Cincinnati 
club told humorous stories. Fred Witter, 
Secretary of the Canton club, on behalf 
of the Ohio delegation, presented Mrs. 
Pete Land through Pete, a set of table 
linen and also gifts for their two chil- 


Inter- 


| dren. These gifts were presented as a 
token of the esteem in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Land are held by the district, 


and as an expression of thanks for the 
excellent manner in which KIwANIAN 
Land had looked after the arrangements 


| for the pleasure and comfort of the Ohio 


| delegation. The 
| singing 


| pated success of the bid for the 


|of the 


meeting 
“God Save the King.” 


Kentucky-Tennessee 

The Kentucky-Tennessee 
ner at Montreal, at which eighty were 
present, was more than ordinarily a 
pleasurable affair because of the antici- 
1927 
The workers 
every indication 


closed by 


District din- 


International convention. 
district had 


| that Memphis would be the next city so 


| they enjoyed 


themselves accordingly. 

The workers of the district had every 
indication that Memphis would be the 
next city so they enjoyed themselves 
accordingly. Harper Gatton, District Secre- 


| tary, madeupa delightful program wherein 


| the members were entertained by 
| McGregor, the Scotch singer. 


“Sandy” 
Governor 


J. B. Ramsey presided. During the 


| dinner the guests had the privilege of 


| Chattanooga in 





hearing an inimical talk by Jules Brazil. 

Past International President George 
H. Ross talked about his native Canada 
and the welcome accorded to all 
KIWANIANS by the Canadians. Inter- 
national Trustee Ralph A. Amerman 
elucidated the proposed amendment to 
reduce the registration fee to $5.00 and 
increase the dues to International 50 
cents per annum. Another feature of 
entertainment was the Illinois Deaf 
Mutes Boys’ Band, through the courtesy 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. — 

Past Governor Spencer McCallie out- 
lined the coming district convention at 
October, which is set 
for three days instead of the usual two 
days allotted for such conventions. 
Among those present was J. E. 
of Louisville, 


Pearson 
Past International Trustee. 
Alabama 

The Alabama District dinner held at 
the Queens Hotel was arranged by Dis- 
trict Secretary Howard Yeilding, Gov- 
ernor Erksine Ramsey presiding. All 


July, 1926 


present participated in the singing led 
by Mrs. Tucker from Tuscaloosa. Special 
features of entertainment were presented 
by Thad Holt of Birmingham and An- 
thony Scott of Jasper. The ladies were 
given favors and the appreciation of the 
ladies for the entire affair was expressed 
in their behalf by Mrs. James A. Dupuy 
of Ensley. The delegation enjoyed the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Rish of Dothan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg, both couple 
being on their honeymoon. A beautiful 
wedding cake was provided for the oc- 
casion. The district reports that this 
dinner was one of the most enjoyable 
events in Montreal ‘‘which is saying a 
great deal when considering the high 
class entertainment during the entire 
convention.” 


The Radio of Life 
(From page 408) 

She fled, I chased, o’er slanting hill and 
dale, 

O’er fields and meadows, in the purpling 
vale 

Pursuing rapidly o’er dashing stream, 

I scaled the dizzy cliffs where eagles 
scream; 

I traversed swiftly every land and sea, 

But always Happiness eluded me. 





Exhausted, fainting, I pursued no more, 

But sank to rest upon a barren shore. 

One came and asked for food, and one for 
alms; 

I placed the bread and gold in bony 
palms. 

One came for sympathy, and one for rest; 

I shared with every needy one my best, 

When, lo sweet Happiness, with form 
divine 

Stood by me, 
Thine.”’ 


whispering softly, “I am 








Wm. A. McGonagle, President 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 


William A. McGonagle, 


President of 
the Duluth, Missabe and Northern Rail- 
way, and an active member of the KI- 
WANIs Club of Duluth, Minnesota, has 
been honored by being selected as a 
member of the Duluth Hall of Fame. 
One citizen of Duluth is given this honor 
each year—the citizen who in the opinion 
of a committee has done the most for the 
town and the people in it. 

At a dinner given in his honor, Mr. 
McGonagle was presented with the Hall 
of Fame plaque. 
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MEMORIAM 








Russell L. 
burg, Oregon 

Dr. Francis E. Drumheller, Director 
and charter member, Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bert C. Ellis, Bremen, Indiana 

John Herbert Gould, Saint Thomas, 
Ontario 

Samuel Ritchie, Harlowton, Montana 
Guy M. Badgett, Maryville-Alcoa, Ten- 
nessee 

R. P. Breeden, Cuero, Texas 

Sam Houston, San Diego, California 

J. F. Knowlen, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

Walter J. Vernier, 
Jersey 

Allie Rummelmeyer, Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington 

Newell B. Newton, Toledo, Ohio 


F. Lintott, Secretary, Rose- 


Hammonton, New 


Eugene Dunbar, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. H. Williamson, Marion, Indiana 

John D. Pope, Albany, Georgia 


John W. Cummins, Greenburg, Penn- 
sylvania 


George W. Whitlock, Eufaula, Ala- 
bama 

F. C. Petry, Eufaula, Alabama 

Edgar Marks, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Guy Morse, Maquoketa, lowa 

Charles Carlson, Director, Larned, 
Kansas 


James Campbell, Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts 

Frank D. Webb, Lewiston, Idaho 

Fred Moomau, Middlesboro, 
tucky 

W. E. Bobbitt, Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Irving H. Davis, Safety Harbor, Florida 

Dr. J. T. Slover, Sulphur, Oklahoma 

Harry Fried, District Trustee, Wine- 
land, New Jersey 

Charles E. Tyson, 
Bluffs, Iowa 

Dr. Wm. D. Melton, Columbia, South 
Carolina 


Ken- 


Director, Council 


W. W. Abbot, charter member, Louis- 
ville, Georgia. 

Paul Kelley, South St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


Clyde A. Nichols, Detroit, Michigan. 
W. C. Fullington, Marysville, Ohio 
John T. Wood, Columbus, Mississippi. 


Q. C. Davis, Eustis, Florida. 

J. S. McAnulty, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Wilson Stevens, Jamestown, New York. 

Charles A. W. Spencer, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

J. Preston Potter, Clayton, New 
Jersey. 


Edward Stephens, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 

Henry Umlandt, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Harry McCollom, Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota. 

C. W. Kelly, Oregon City, Oregon. 

James H. Galligan, charter member, 
Cairo, Illinois. 
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Ray R. Clark, Long Beach, California. 

Charles Diehl, Woodsfield, Ohio. 

E. E. Eells, Lisbon, Ohio. 

Joe Jardine, Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 

Isidor Katzenstein, Marietta, Ohio. 

William McIntyre, Rock Island, IIli- 
nois. 

Henry Howard Dorland, 
California. 

Ralph J. Kamps, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

W. P. Hughes, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Buss, 


Whittier, 


Fremont, Nebraska. 


W. M. Redfield, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 
B. L. Lehman, Dayton, Ohio. 


James N. Chapman, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. 

E. C. Yeager, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Frank Elston, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

Harry Bond, Schnectady, New York. 

Philip S. Kift, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles R. Stoneman, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Joseph P. Dawson, 
fornia. 

George Reed, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


San Diego, Cali- 





Franc. E. Sheiry 
Washington, D. C. 


Stricken with a heart attack as he was 
about to enter the dining. room of the 
Congressional Country Club, where he 
was to be honored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D. C., in appreciation 
of his work for crippled children, Franc. 
E. Sheiry, known throughout Kiwanis 
International as the author of ‘‘Ki- 
Grams,’’ died about two hours later in a 
roomattheclub. The club had arranged 
to present Mr. Sheiry with a silver set, 
engraved with the circle ‘“K’’ he loved 
so well, for his efforts as Chairman of 
the Orthopedic Committee, in which 
position he labored tirelessly for little 
crippled children. 

Mr. Sheiry was well known in the 
ranks of Washington master printers, 
was elected President of the Typothetae 
of Washington in 1914, serving continu- 
ously until 1918. Again last September 
he was elected President of that organiza- 
tion and at his death held that position. 
He was also active in Masonic circles, 
and was the Trustee of the Washington 
KIWANIS club. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


+ 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown — 








ATTRACTIVE 


RADIATOR EMBLEM 


for 


Your Auto 
Enameled 


in Color 
on Duralumin 
Diameter 
27/8 inches 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Postpaid 
50 cents 


BOOKLET OF Chas. P. Crane & Co. 
KIWANIS JEWELRY 29 E. Madison St. 
ON REQUEST CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MuNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co’.s Washington office. 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 
| St., Washington, D.C. 


Obstacle Golf 


Indispensable for a good time on private 
lawns, at summer homes, in camps, at 
summer and winter resorts. 

Booklet sent on application 


Mason Manufacturing Co. 
SOUTH PARIS, MAINE 















































Dance*-Party BEA KS 


New and novel ideas in place cards, fan 
bats, ers, _ 





» noise cups, ete. 
ve littleaocessories are distinctive and will 
add ori We serve many of the most 


diel rut 
created tor any of the cant ay item made git Send for 


Kiwanis cubiens if desired. are manufac £ 
turers. We catelon 


Dep! FE 
Van flousen's iy 
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FOUR STEPS TO SUCCESS 


Direct Mail Advertising 


The List—To whom you talk. 

The Message—What you say. 

The Presentation—How you say it. 

The Follow-up—How often ‘you 
eall-” 











It will pay you to write us for 
Mail Advertising Service. 
Ask for your copy of refer- 
ence Book for Direct Mail 
Advertisers. 


R. L, POLK & COMPANY 


BILL MORGAN,, Manager Direct Mail Division 


538 S. Clark St. hicago 











MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c 


Columbus Georgia 











FREE CAP OUTFIT 


is all you need to make $10 to $25 a day, Sell 
wendertal Tayler Rain-Proof Caps. No experi- 
ence or deposit or investment necessary. Act quick. 
Write for free outfit to-day. Noobligation, Taylor 
Cap Mfrs., Dent. }{-|22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 







FAT MEN 


Say “Goodbye” to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Cause Mail Coupon 


of Fat 


. 

A new belt called Di- if you want to 
rector gets at the cause o rs a 
excess fat and quickly cor- get rid of this 
reets the condition. With 
every movement of the 
body, during every work- 
ing hour, Director acts as 
A massage on the abdomen 
and actually dissolves ex- 
cess fat away. F. P. Cowan 
of Pinehurst, N. C., says: 
‘Director is the finest thing 
{ ever wore. want an- 
ther, but not so large, as 

am 5 inches smaller 
mround the waist now.” 
Yoctors endorse Director 
ms the natural way to 
acoomplish a permanent 
Teduction. 

Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing You don't 
risk a penny. Write now, 
for free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters 
from users. No obligations. 
Just mail coupon. 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 


Dept. 27 

332 S. LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Ill. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee secre 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 27, 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your 














| general 


| and in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
| same year he was made assistant director- 
| general of movements of railways with 
| temporary rank of colonel. 


| Empire. 


| well 


| he 
| and civic affairs, 
| Child Labor Commission of the State of 





r 
| free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. , 
| BRaems. . cv ccc re cccccescensedccccsccscebesencscecese 
I 
| BPdraes . oo occ civ cetecweceesecvcesenssccéecteteveves 
MERCHANT Write for special proposition. 
Here is an opportunity for profit 
TAILORS while correcting figures hard to fit. 
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With the Authors 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K. 
B. E., who since 1922 has been President 
of the Canadian National Railways and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, was 
born in Logansport, Indiana, was edu- 
cated at Saint Paul's School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, and at the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he graduat- 


ed in 1894. In that year he joined the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company’s staff 
as draughtsman In 1911 he _ was 


made assistant general superintendent 
and then general superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, holding the latter 
post until 1914. In April, 1914, he went 
to England, and from 1914 till 1922 was 
manager of the Great Eastern 
Railway. In 1917 he was appointed 
deputy director of inland waterways and 


| docks, a department which handled the 


France 
In the 


inland navigation in Northern 


He went to 


Paris and represented the _ director- 


| general and the Army Council in negotia- 
tions regarding transportation with the 
| French, 


Italian and American govern- 
ments. In 1918 he became deputy di- 
rector-general of movements and rail- 
ways with rank of  brigadier-general, 
while in 1919 he was made inspector- 
general of transportation with the tem- 
porary rank of major-general, a post he 


| resigned in 1922 with the rank of major- 


general. Naturalized in 1919 as a 
British subject, he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Sir Henry is a member of the 
Institute of Civil engineers. He holds 
the Cross of Officer, Order of Leopold, as 
the American Distinguished 
Service Medal, and is a member of the 
French Legion of Honor. 


as 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue, New York, and acting 
President of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, is a descendant of a long line of 


| rabbis who have been notably active in 
| Jewish Life in German-speaking lands of 


Europe. He was” graduated from 
Columbia College in 1892 and became 
a Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University in 1901. His first 

ate was the Madison Avenue Synagogue of 


New York, where he officiated for seven 


same 
pastor- 


years, and his second pastorate Beth- 
Israel, Portland, Oregon. In Portland 
was active in all social, educational 


was a member of the 
Oregon and declined a place in the cabinet 
of Mayor Harry Lane. In 1906, after 
having refused the pulpit of the Cathedral 
Synagogue of America, New York City, 
he founded and has ever since been the 
Rabbi of the Free Synagogue. 


Dr. Wise was one of the founders of the 
Zionist movement and was himself the 
founder of the Zionist organization of 
America. At different times he has been 
the president thereof and its representa- 
tive in relation to the Versailles Peace 


Conference. He is now Chairman of the 
United Palestine Appeal. 

In 1922 Dr. Wise founded the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, a school of training 
for the Jewish ministry and for leadership 
in the field of education and social ser- 
vice and has remained its acting president 
since that time. Dr. Wise is President 
of the American Jewish Congress. 


He is a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, France. He was recently award- 
ed by the Zeba Beta Tau fraternity, the 
foremost Jewish fraternity, the Richard 
Gottheil Medallion, for ‘“‘the most dis- 
tinguished service of Judaism during the 
year 1925.” 
books. 


Hon. Louis Athanase David, K. C., 
the son of Honorable Senator Laurent 
Olivier David, in addition to being Pro- 
vincial Secretary of the Province of 
Quebec, is a partner of Past International 
President Henry J. Elliott in the practice 
of law in Montreal. He is a graduate of 
Laval University (LL.B.), was President 
of the Junior Bar, 1913-1915; member of 
the Council of the Bar, 1914-15: and was 
elected member of the Quebec Legisla- 
ture for Terrebonne, 1916: and in 1919 
entered the Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Province. 

Dr. George J. Fisher, of New York 
City, is President of the New York City 
KIWANIS club. He was born in Cincin- 
nati, received his education at the 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. He received his M. P. E. 
degree from the International Y. M. C. 
A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
For years he was engaged in physical 
education in Cincinnati, and Brooklyn, 
and was also secretary of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Committee and a 
member of the National War Council of 
the Y. M.C. A. 


He is the author of many 


also 


In 1919 he became the National Di- 
rector of the Field Department and 
Deputy Chief Executive of the Boy 


Scouts of America. 


For several years, 1918-19 he was dean 
of the Eastern Association of New York; 
from 1904-19 secretary of the Athletic 
League of North America; and president 
of the Athletic Research Society. 


He has been the editor of the Physical 
Training magazine, joint author of 
Physical Effects of Smoking, editor of the 
Volley Ball Rules for 1917 and now editor 
of the Scout Executive. 


Pontiac, Illinois, Has 
Chart 


In the Convention Daily published 
during the Montreal Convention it was 
mentioned by mistake that the panel in 
the exhibit showing how the club worked 
out very definitely a year’s program in 
advance was the work of the Pontiac, 
Michigan Club. This should have stated 
Pontiac, Illinois, which club did a very 
creditable piece of work. 














Established 1911 
Incorporated 1920 


The Hockenbury System [nc. 


Counselors and Direciors 
Financial Enterprises 





arrisbu 
Pennsylvania May 26, 1926. 


Mr. Charles Reynolds, Adv. Megr., 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 

164 W. Jackson Blvwd., 

Chicago, Ill. 


My dear Mr. Reynolds; 


Copy for our July advertising in the KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE is placed in the mail today, 


If you will refer to your records, you will find 
that we have been rather consistent advertisers 

in the KIWANIS MAGAZINE; a little over four years, 
during which time we have not missed a single issue 
of your valuable medium. [I tell you. this because 
nowadays advertising ‘space is not purchased on 4 
hit or miss plan. Today, a medium must produce or 
it is promptly dropped from the list. 


In view of this fact it must be a source of grati- 
fication to you to know that your paper is carrying 
our copy month after month and year after year, 

not because of associations, but because it produces 
dividends on our, the advertiser's, investment. 
Frankly, I see no reason why the KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
should not be carrying the Hockenbury advertising 
four or forty years hence. 


Sincerely yours, 


HOCKENBURY SYSTEM INC. 






HAS: MH ers, 


Director of Publicity 





KIWANIANS: 








tisers. 


Your magazine produces satisfactory and consistent results for its regular adver- 
Let us survey the Kiwanis field for you, in relation to the marketing of 
your particular product, before completing plans for your own sales campaign. 




















A New Binder 
fo 
The Kiwanis 
Magazine 


Every Kiwanian will want to preserve each copy 
of his magazine in this well-made beautiful binder 
that will take its place on his library table or in his 
bookcase. It is made of a process material that has 
all the appearance of a hand-tooled leather cover: 
a rich deep brown color, with lettering on the front 
cover and binding edge in old gold. It is very 
strong and holds each issue firmly, without sagging. 


Holds Twelve Issues of Your Magazine 


[his binder is made to hold twelve issues of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. You can have your copies sewed 
into permanent binding with each yearly volume 
marked, or use one of these covers and have the year 
embossed in gold. The very simple binding arrange- 
ment does away with punching holes or adjusting 


oS 
posts. 


A quantity purchase of these binders makes it pos- 
sible to offer them at the low price of $2.50 each. 
You will want one yourself—and it makes a fine but 
inexpensive gift to a Kiwanian friend. 


Send Your Order Now to 


Kiwanis International 


164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


























